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PREFACE. 


When  these  random  sketches  of  'Travel  at  Home 
and  Abroad",  were  first  written,  it  was  without 
thought  of  ever  having  them  appear  in  book  form. 

It  is  at  the  solicitation  of  many  friends  they  now 
go  forth  in  this  volume. 

A.  J.  L. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

From  Potomac  to  Pacific. 

Now  that  the  great  National  Encampment  at  San 
Francisco  is  so  long  an  event  of  the  past  we  cannot 
hope  to  give  our  readers  anything  new  pertaining 
thereto  but  as  here  and  there  along  the  route  we 
found  those  who  went  out  from  Chester  and  adjoin- 
ing counties  taking  leading  parts  in  the  drama  of  life., 
some  notes  from  our  journal  may  not  be  void  of 
interest.  Taking  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  at  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  Poto- 
mac, with  Commander-in-chief  Gen.  Burdett  and 
staff  aboard,  together  with  many  leading  citizens  of 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  Richmond,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  a  glance  at  our 
surroundings  assured  us  of  a  grand  march  across  the 
continent.  Yet  thirty  days  in  a  sleeping  car!  The 
thought  was  somewhat  appalling.  A  new  life  lay 
before.  Cheered  however  by  the  presence  of  a  life- 
long friend,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Turner,  formerly  of  Calvert, 
discomfitures  diminished,  and  as  the  train  moved  out 
our  section  was  assigned  by  lot,  and  the  arrangement 
of  sundry  articles  of  comfort  gave  our  drawing-room 
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the  semblance  of  home.  The  section  to  our  left  was 
occupied  by  an  army  veteran,  Dr.  G.  S.  Palmer  and 
wife,  of  Washington,  whom  we  found  to  be  very 
agreeable  and  entertaining  neighbors.  Our  course 
led  through  a  region  as  picturesque  as  it  is  historic. 
Harpers  Ferry  with  its  thronging  memories  had 
scarce  been  passed  with  a  glance  at  John  Brown's 
Fort,  the  historic  bridge  spanning  the  Potomac,  the 
verdure-capped  mountains  on  all  sides,  ere  lunch  was 
announced  and  we  were  made  partakers  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  Steward  Crump  of  White  House  fame  under 
President  Garfield.  Having  fully  entered  upon  the 
ever  changing  beauties  of  the  panoramic  scenes,  we 
were  not  long  in  noting  the  exhilarating  effect  of 
mountain  air.  Martinsburg  and  Cumberland  passed, 
a  few  more  curves  brought  Deer  Park  to  view, 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  late  Presidential 
honeymoon.  It  is  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
our  train  was  rushing  westward  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  per  hour.  Dinner  was  announced  at  this  high 
rate  of  speed  and  the  acrobatic  feats  performed  in  get- 
ting to  the  dining  car  were  worthy  of  an  artist's 
touch.  Mr.  Crump  afterward  informed  us  that  it 
required  the  services  of  one  man  to  hold  the  chicken 
in  the  frying  pan  and  another  to  hold  the  pan  upon 
the  range.    We  are  now  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  and  the 
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scene  from  this  onward  as  long  as  daylight  served 
was  charming  in  the  extreme.  The  rapid  succession 
of  curves  had  anything  but  a  pleasant  effect,  in  a 
sanitary  sense,  and  our  train  was  literally  a  flying 
hospital.  The  pallor  of  death  was  pictured  on  many 
faces,  and  those  who  escaped  the  anguish  of  sea  sick- 
ness were  busy  ministering  to  the  helpless.  A  night 
of  sweet  repose  was  vouchsafed  one  couch  at  least, 
and  early  morning  brought  us  far  into  the  Buckeye 
State.  Time  and  the  train  move  onward  and  seen 
the  placid  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  greeted  our  vision. 
By  eleven  a.  m.  Chicago  was  announced,  and  until 
ten  p.  m.  was  given  for  sight  seeing.  At  the  Palmer 
House  carriages  were  procured  and  two  hours'  drive 
through  the  city  unfolded  Chicago's  extent  and  mag- 
nificence. Here,  time  and  space  suggests  a  digres- 
sion, hoping  to  resume  at  some  other  time. 

Having  crossed  the  continent  and  as  far  as  Greeley, 
Col.,  homeward  bound,  we  meet  familiar  faces,  and 
ere  closing  must  tell  you  of  this  city  of  magic  growth 
in  the  Centennial  State.  Greeley  is  surrounded  by 
the  finest  agricultural  region  we  have  seen  since  leav- 
ing California.  Settled  by  a  body  of  colonists  who 
knew  no  such  word  as.  fail  and  governed  by  princi- 
ples of  thrift  and  sobriety  laid  down  by  its  patron 
saint,  the  immortal  Greeley,  what  else  but  prosperity 
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awaited?  In  May,  1870,  the  colonists  first  set  foot 
upon  the  great  cactus  bed  upon  which  the  city  of 
Greeley  now  stands.  The  vast  plain  for  miles  around 
was  covered  with  this  noxious  plant,  the  prickles  of 
which  penetrated  the  thin  shoes  of  the  modern  pio- 
neers, when  the  train  stopped  at  its  terminus,  without 
a  board  on  which  to  rest  their  tender  feet. 
Tears  flowed  and  prayers  ascended  and  imprecations 
and  curses  went  forth,  we  are  told,  as  the  situation 
was  further  unfolded.  A  number  returned  by  the 
next  train,  but  the  stern  spirits  who  braved  difficul- 
ties and  discomforts  are  now  amply  repaid  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  older  settlements.  The  colony  is 
situated  on  the  valley  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  river, 
about  midway  between  Denver  and  Cheyenne,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  embraces  100,000  acres  of 
fine  alluvial  soil,  susceptible  of  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  Water  for  agricultural  purposes  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Cache  la  Poudre  by  means  of  irrigat- 
ing ditches.  It  is  a  well  built  city,  with  a  population 
of  3,500.  In  the  churches  all  the  leading  denomina- 
tions are  represented,  the  United  Presbyterian  out- 
doing all  others  in  point  of  architecture.  The  school 
buildings  are  of  a  superior  order.  Artesian  wells  sup- 
ply the  city  with  water  and  electric  lights  dispel  the 
darkness.    The  flour  mills  of  Greeley  are  among  the 
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best  in  the  West.  Greeley  is  emphatically  a  temper- 
ance town.  Would  that  the  whole  country  were 
similarly  governed  in  this  respect.  One  of  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  original  compact  is  a  forfeiture 
of  claim  to  the  person  or  persons  manufacturing, 
selling  or  giving  away  intoxicating  drinks  in  the 
colony  of  Greeley.  The  legality  of  this  has  been 
tested  in  the  courts,  but  always  has  been  decided  in 
favor  of  temperance.  Crimes  which  follow  in  the 
course  of  intempernace  are  unknown  here.  The 
weather  is  quite  warm  here,  but  not  more  so  than  in 
the  East.  Frequent  showers  have  recently  cooled 
the  air  and  refreshed  vegetation.  One  of  these  showers 
resulted  in  a  curious  and  beautiful  phenomenon,  on 
the  evening  we  arrived — a  triple  rainbow  of  match- 
less beauty  and  perfection  forming  a  complete  arch 
down  to  the  horizon — appearently  so  near  that  the 
traditional  "pot  of  gold"  seemed  almost  within  our 
grasp.  Among  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place  in- 
terested in  all  that  pertains  to  Greeley's  welfare,  are 
several  well  known  Chester  countains.  Among  these 
are  Ralph  Eddowes,  Ralph  Eddowes,  Jr.,  and  John 
T.  Woollens,  all  of  whom  have  established  homes, 
tasteful  and  commodious.  Miss  Maggie  Juchett,  is 
also  a  resident  of  Greeley,  Clara,  second  daughter  of 
Ralph  and  Rebecca  Eddowes,  fell  a  victim  to  a  pre- 
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vailing  fever — two  years  after  coming  to  Greeley 
and  rests  in  the  little  cemetery  adjatent.  Clara's 
early  death  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  a  happy  home 
and  hosts  of  friends  here,  as  in  the  East,  bear  testi- 
mony to  her  many  excellencies  of  mind  and  heart. 
Mr.  Eddowes  and  wife  (formerly  Miss  Rebecca 
Woollens)  contemplate  a  visit  to  the  East  at  an  early 
date. 

N.  C.  Meeker,  who  was  massacred  by  the  Utes  at 
the  White  River  agency,  in  the  mountains  beyond 
Denver,  in  1879,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers.  It 
has  been  our  privilege  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Meeker, 
who  with  her  daughter  Josephine  was  held  captive 
by  the  savages  three  long,  eventful  weeks.  With 
trembling  voice  and  deep  emotion  Mrs.  Meeker  re- 
ferred to  her  affliction  and  perils  at  the  hands  of  the 
savage  Utes.  Mr.  Meeker  and  Josephine  are  both 
reposing  in  the  cemetery  already  dotted  thickly  with 
marble.  Josephine  died  in  Washington,  where  she 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Interior  Department. 

Leaving  Chicago  at  10  P.  M.,  we  were  oblivious  of 
passing  scenes  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois  until  its 
western  boundary,  the  Father  of  Waters,  was 
reached  which  divides  this  State  from  Iowa.  It  was 
breakfast  time  when  we  reached  Cedar  Rapids,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Iowa  City,  the  home  of  that  State's 
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honored  ex-Governor,  Hon.  S.  J.  Kirkwood.  Vainly 
we  sought  to  extend  our  vision  thither — "So  near 
and  yet  so  far."  All  day  long  the  vast  prairie  lands 
of  Iowa  were  unfolded,  laden  with  rich  crops,  notably 
corn.  At  6  P.  M.  we  reach  Council  Bluffs,  and  cross- 
ing the  Missouri  River  over  a  bridge  of  magnificent 
proportions  are  in  Omaha,  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  thirteen  hundred  miles  from  home. 
Twenty  years  ago,  a  train  of  cars  had  never  entered 
Omaha;  now  it  is  the  greatest  railroad  centre  west 
of  Chicago. 

Retaining  the  same  cars  in  which  we  left  Wash- 
ington, unconsciously  we  find  ourselves  on  the  Union 
Pacific  heading  toward  the  sunset.  We  are  now  on  a 
heavy  upgrade  and  the  rolling  prairie  lands  of  Ne- 
braska give  evidence  everywhere  of  thrift  and  in- 
dustry. By  nightfall  we  are  in  the  Elkhorn  Valley 
and  see  the  Platte  river  for  the  first  time.  Through 
the  Valley  of  the  Platte  which  we  now  enter  lays  the 
great  overland  wagon  route  to  the  land  of  gold  on 
the  shining  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  bones  of  many 
a  pioneer  have  whitened  these  plains.  While  thus 
contrasting  modern  luxurious  travel  with  the  hard- 
ships of  the  early  days,  we  fell  asleep,  only  to  awaken 
at  day  break  as  we  reached  and  crossed  the  North 
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Platte  at  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Here  we  find  a 
difference  of  two  hours  in  time. 

At  Ogallala  we  breakfast  and  at  Weir  the  train 
pauses  long  enough  to  allow  each  one  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stepping  upon  the  soil  of  Colorado,  but  only 
for  a  few  feet,  a  privilege  not  again  presented  on  the 
outward  trip.  Here  we  interview  a  squatter  who 
could  hardly  reconcile  himself  to  such  an  invasion 
of  his  domain  or  answer  the  curious  question  pro- 
pounded. 

A  broad  expanse  of  grass  covered  rolling  plain 
comes  now  to  view,  with  here  and  there  a  treeless 
cabin.  We  are  now  in  the  great  cattle  growing 
region  where  nature  provides  for  this  part  of  creation 
the  year  round  alike.  Cattle  raising  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry, and  a  thousand  cattle  upon  the  hills  suggest 
a  slight  digression  from  the  original  version.  Inter- 
viewing the  cowboys  when  opportunity  afforded  we 
found  them  uniformly  polite  and  respectful,  rather 
than  the  class  of  roughs  we  had  expected. 

Rich  flowers  of  varied  hues  dot  the  land-scape, 
notably  the  dwarf  sunflower,  which  marks  the  line 
of  travel  onward  to  the  Pacific  coast;  but  scarce  a 
tree  is  to  be  seen.  An  interesting  occupant  of  this 
region  is  the  prairie  dog,  a  curious  little  animal  of 
a   grayish   red   color,   that  burrows   in  the  ground, 
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leaving  a  mound  above.  Hundreds  of  these  are 
found  in  the  same  neighborhood,  forming  complete 
villages.  Their  subterranean  residences  are  said  to 
be  communicating  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  owl  and 
the  horned  toad  are  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  prairie  dog  they  dwell  in  perfect  harmony  to- 
gether. Otherwise  the  prairie  dog  appears  to  be 
very  timid,  bounding  into  his  house  from  the  apex 
of  the  roof  downward  at  the  sound  of  approaching 
humanity. 

We  had  received  several  accessions  to  our  party 
since  leaving  Washington,  notably  at  Chicago, 
where  we  were  joined  by  Gen.  John  C.  Black,  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions,  and  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Black 
and  son  were  of  the  original  party.  Having  closed 
an  unprecedented  year  in  the  history  of  his  branch 
of  the  public  service,  accomplishing  more  by  great 
odds  than  had  ever  been  accomplished  in  any  one 
year,  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  soldiers  as  well 
as  the  Government,  Gen.  Black  entered  upon  a  well- 
earned  relaxation  from  labor,  with  a  hearty  good 
will,  proving  to  be  an  excellent  and  entertaining 
traveler.  He  was  cordially  received  along  the  route, 
and  at  San  Francisco  his  headquarters  was  crowded 
with  the  "Boys  in  Blue"  who  may  be  pardoned  for 
evincing  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  their  maimed 
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and  battle  scarred  veteran  and  comrade.  A  brave 
man  and  a  gallant  officer,  Gen.  Black  bears  evidence 
of  having  borne  his  part  nobly  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fray. 

Having  reached  Cheyenne  (beautiful  city  of  the 
plains),  the  capital  of  Wyoming,  our  genial  con- 
ductor announces  "Tickets,  ladies;  train  stops  long 
enough  to  vote !"  and  here  sure  enough  the  ballot 
box  and  the  bonnet  box  are  both  open  to  woman,  and 
no  serious  convulsion  of  nature  either.  A  large 
crowd  had  assembled  to  welcome  our  party,  among 
whom  we  recognized  one  whose  years  of  self  denying 
labors  in  the  ministry  in  York  county,  Pa.,  endeared 
to  him  many  hearts  there — Rev.  J.  Y.  Cowhick,  D. 
D.,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  a  pleasant 
drive  around  the  city.  Dr.  Cowhick  owns  a  ranche 
within  easy  distance  of  the  City,  which  he  calls 
Argyle,  and  his  favorite  horse  Earl.  Spirited  yet 
subservient  to  his  master's  will,  the1  "Earl  of  Argyle" 
gave  evidence  that  Dr.  Cowhick's  pride  and  skill  in 
the  management  of  horses  has  not  grown  less  with 
his  experience  in  western  life. 

Cheyenne  is  a  wonderful  city  when  we  consider 
that  in  1867  one  solitary  cabin  marked  the  spot  where 
the  city  with  its  eight  thousand  inhabitants  now 
stands.     It  is  situated  on  a  broad  plain  more  than 
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six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  with  the  snow 
capped  heights  of  Long's  and  Pike's  peaks  glistening 
in  the  distance.  It  has  broad  streets  and  well  built 
houses,  many  of  which  are  of  brick  manufactured 
here,  with  hotels,  banks,  schools  and  churches  of  a 
high  order.  They  have  electric  lights  and  artificial 
lakes,  the  water  of  which  is  brought  from  a  tributary 
of  the  South  Platte,  which  supplies  the  city  and 
irrigating  ditches  along  the  sidewalks  insure  shade 
and  shrubbery.  Cheyenne  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
city  per  capita  in  the  country,  being  the  residence  of 
so  many  cattle  kings  whose  vast  herds  swarm  upon 
the  plains  in  every  direction.  The  court  house  is  a 
handsome  building  that  cost  $40,000.  Four  news- 
papers are  supported  here  and  all  leading  denomina- 
tions are  represented  in  handsome  churches.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  church  organized  and 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Cowhick,  whose 
efforts  as  the  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism,  have  been 
greatly  blessed.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  Gothic  in 
style  with  a  commanding  steeple,  is  tastefully  fres- 
coed, upholstered  in  crimson  velvet,  has  a  pipe  organ 
and  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
with  a  flourishing  Sabbath  School.  Dr.  Cowhick 
went  to  Cheyenne  in  1875,  and  found  but  a  faint 
spark  of  Presbyterianism  existing.     Seven  years  of 
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untiring  zeal  in  his  new  field  of  labor  proved  too 
much  for  his  health,  which  broke  down  to  such  a 
degree  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge  and  for  a 
time  take  absolute  rest.  His  successor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Field  of  New  York,  is  a  man  of  bright  talent,  for- 
merly assistant  to  Rev.  Theodore  Cuyler.  The 
church  cost  $20,000  and  is  free  from  debt.  There  are 
many  handsome  residences  in  the  city.  The  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  is  here  and  its  honored  occupants, 
Gov.  Warren  and  wife,  are  members  of  Dr.  Cow- 
hick's  church.  Another  handsome  residence  was 
pointed  out  as  that  of  a  former  resident  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  D.  D.  Dare.  Dr.  C.  has  three  brothers  in  Chey- 
enne engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  one  of  whose 
establishments  we  visited. 

Leaving  Cheyenne  we  ascend  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  southern  range  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Wyoming. 
Heavy  grading  marks  our  way  and  two  engines  are 
necessary  to  make  the  steep  ascent.  Snow  fences 
along  the  way  tell  a  silent  story  of  one  species  of 
storms.  Higher  and  yet  higher  we  ascend  with  a 
gorgeous  sunset  lighting  up  the  scene.  The  train 
pauses  that  we  may  fully  take  in  the  beauteous  cloud 
effects,  tinged  with  matchless  hues  of  crimson  and 
gold.  A  more  beautiful  sight  is  beyond  the  power 
of  conception.    Granite  canyon  is  ablaze  with  glory 
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and  those  who  behold  the  sight  will  not  soon  forget 
it.  "Summit  of  the  mountains"  is  announced  and 
here  is  Sherman.  The  train  stops  and  as  if  by  one 
impulse  all  are  off  and  scampering  up  the  mountain 
to  a  higher  point,  where  a  granite  monument  perpet- 
uates the  memory  of  the  Ames  brothers.  Oakes  and 
Oliver,  to  whose  efforts  the  Union  Pacific  owes  its 
success.  It  is  pyramidal  in  form,  sixty-five  feet  in 
height,  ornamented  with  medallion  faces  of  the 
brothers.  Sherman  is  8,242  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
when  the  road  was  completed  was  regarded  as  the 
highest  railroad  point  in  the  world.  The  effect  of 
this  high  altitude  on  different  persons  was  rather 
interesting.  Many  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  one  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  for  a 
time.  Its  elevation  is  Sherman's  principal  feature. 
As  a  city  it  is  not  yet  a  success.  A  solemn  stillness 
that  is  overpowering  pervades  the  evening  air. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Salt  Lake  City* 

From  Sherman  the  onward  move  is  down  grade 
through  a  region  wild  and  picturesque.  A  trestle 
bridge  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  long  and  of  great 
height  is  crossed,  spanning  Dale  Creek,  which  mean- 
ders through  the  deep  ravine  below  like  a  thread  of 
silver,  and  we  are  on  the  great  Laramine  Plains 
which  extend  from  the  Black  Hills  to  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains.  It  is  a  rich  grazing  country,  alive  with 
vast  herds  of  sheep.  The  curtain  of  night  here 
falls  upon  the  scene,  but  bright  lights  ahead  speak 
of  human  abodes.  We  are  nearing  Laramie  City, 
and  its  well  lighted  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  indi- 
cate its  size.  A  crowd  is  here  in  expectation  of  the 
train,  and  though  ten  o'clock  we  gaze  curiously  out 
upon  the  gathered  throng.  The  phenomena  of  a 
sand  storm  occurred  in  the  night,  suggestive  of 
Sahara,  which  morning  readily  accounts  for.  We 
are  on  the  cheerless  desert — the  "bad  lands"  of  Wyo- 
ming. For  hundreds  of  miles  naught  is  seen  but 
sand  and  sage,  with  an  occasional  habitation.  In 
one  of  these  in  the  Sweetwater  region  we  found  two 
women  and  a  babe  from  Maine,  perfectly  happy  in 
14 
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the  life  of  the  pioneer.  "Always  glad  to  see  friends/' 
they  said,  "but  as  to  live  again  in  that  contracted 
region — never."  No  mine  so  rich  or  so  exhaustless 
as  that  of  sweet  content. 

The  greatest  apparent  drawback  in  this  region  is 
the  scarcity  of  water.  Accustomed  to  regard  this 
essential  to  human  existence  as  free  as  air  it  was 
strange  to  realize  that  here  it  is  doled  out  at  so  much 
per  barrel,  long  trains  laden  with  it  being  frequently 
met.  Herdsmen  are  often  compelled  to  drive  their 
cattle  many  miles  to  water.  At  Rock  Springs  this 
want  is  somewhat  obviated  by  an  artesian  well  1145 
feet  deep.  Rock  Springs  presents  some  interest  as 
being  the  scene  of  the  Chinese  massacre  a  year  ago, 
the  victims  of  which  repose  in  an  inclosure  to  the 
left,  awaiting  removal  to  the  land  of  the  Celestials. 
Two  companies  of  soldiers  stationed  here  maintain 
law  and  order.  It  is  a  mining  town  of  some  note, 
the  finest  lignite  coal  being  found  in  abundance.  Our 
next  stop  is  at  Green  River,  the  county  seat  of  Sweet- 
water. It  has  a  court  house,  several  churches  and  a 
graded  school  where  teachers  are  paid  $75  per  month. 
The  requirements  of  teachers  are  as  high  here  as  in 
the  East.  An  eastern  artist  sketching  for  periodicals 
and  a  native  cowboy  made  this  point  one  of  interest. 
Fossiliferous  remains,  petrifactions,  etc.,  abound  and 
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are  much  sought  after  by  scientists.  This  town 
excels  its  neighbor,  boasting  of  an  artesian  well  three 
thousand  feet  deep.  The  scenery  along  Green  River 
is  grand  and  rugged.  Castellated  rocks  of  beautiful 
formation  insure  notice.  "Solomon's  Temple/' 
'Twin  Sisters,"  "Grant's  Teapot,"  "The  Palisades" 
and  "Toll  Gate"  are  among  them,  and  fancied 
columns,  towers  and  battlements  rendered  thus  by 
the  action  of  the  elements  will  ever  give  this  place 
an  interest.  Owing  to  sediments  on  the  rocks  and 
pebbles  in  the  river  bed  its  water  appears  of  a  dark 
greenish  tint,  without  really  being  discolored. 

Granger  is  our  next  point,  from  which  the  Oregon 
branch  diverges  to  Portland.  We  are  now  on  up 
grade  ascending  the  Uintah  Mountains,  but  much  of 
the  grandest  scenery  is  obstructed  from  view  by 
villainous  snowsheds,  very  essential  in  winter,  but 
exasperating  to  the  summer  tourist.  Near  Piedmont 
we  are  on  the  second  highest  elevation  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  the  desolate  plains 
that  have  so  long  marked  our  course.  The  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  covered  with  verdure  and  their 
lofty  summits  with  eternal  snow.  Wearied  with  the 
never-varying  sameness  of  the  alkali  regions,  which 
seem  an  age  at  this  distance,  the  change  to  mountain 
scenery  was  truly  life  giving.    Leaving  Eavenstown, 
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the  largest  town  of  note  in  this  part  of  Wyoming,  we 
are  hurried  over  the  dividing  line  into  Utah  and 
through  the  beauteous  gorges  of  Echo  and  Weber 
Rivers,  into  a  valley  rich  with  fruit  and  grain.  The 
wondrous  beauties  of  Echo  and  Weber  canyons  are 
simply  indescribable.  Echo  River  is  crossed  a  count- 
less number  of  times,  ever  unfolding  new  beauties. 
Echo  City  is  a  beautiful  place  nestled  among  the 
hills.  Rocks  and  cliffs  rival  each  other  in  grandeur. 
The  Thousand  Mile  Tree  is  passed,  the  Devil's  Gate 
entered  and  we  are  in  Weber  canyon.  His  satanic 
majesty  is  well  represented,  another  curious  forma- 
tion of  rock  being  termed  the  Devil's  Slide.  The 
latter  consists  of  two  parallel  ridges  of  granite, 
several  hundred  feet  in  length,  many  feet  in  height, 
standing  on  edge  about  ten  feet  apart  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain.  The  narrow  aperture  is  filled  with 
flowers  and  grasses  and  hanging  vines.  Why  such 
a  beautiful  freak  of  nature  should  be  slandered  with 
the  name  it  bears  is  beyond  comprehension.  In  point 
of  scenic  grandeur  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  through 
which  we  have  so  hurried,  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  on  the  route. 

We  are  now  at  Ogden,  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
"Saints."    As  we  take  the  Utah  Central  at  this  point 
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for  Salt  Lake  City,  a  delay  of  some  time  is  occasioned 
which  is  happily  improved  by  one  of  the  most  cordial 
receptions  it  had  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  on 
the  way.  It  was  evidently  a  gala  day  for  Ogden, 
if  bunting  and  banners,  men  in  bright  uniforms  and 
ladies  with  smiling  faces  and  words  of  warm  wel- 
come mean  anything.  A  delegation  from  Salt  Lake 
City  was  there  to  escort  our  party  thither,  and  Ogden 
did  her  best  to  attest  her  interest  in  the  great  reunion. 
Realizing  we  were  on  Mormon  ground  all  new  faces 
possessed  an  interest,  as  possibly  they  might  be 
Saints.  The  ladies  of  the  reception  committee  were 
anxious  to  serve  in  the  matter,  and  while  they  saw 
no  Mormon  ladies  present  they  were  sure  they  could 
point  cut  the  pater  familias  of  a  Mormon  household. 
Imagine  their  confusion  and  our  delight  as  they 
pointed  out  in  a  moment  of  triumph  the  most  gal- 
lant gentleman  of  our  party  as  a  leading  exponent  of 
the  faith  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

The  Utah  Central  is  a  broad  guage,  and  our  train 
was  readily  transferred  thereto.  Salt  Lake  City  is 
thirty-seven  miles  south  of  Ogden  and  the  journey 
occupies  little  more  than  an  hour.  Carriages  in  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  our  train  conveyed  the  guests 
to  the  town  hall  where  an  enthusiastic  reception 
awaited.    Hearty  greetings  were  exchanged  and  old 
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friendships,  cemented  by  hardships  and  suffering,  re- 
newed. Our  heroes  were  not  here  however  "to  fight 
their  battles  over  again"  so  much  as  to  declare  war 
upon  the  lingering  relic  of  barbarism  here  prevailing 
— polygamy.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  so  bold  an  onslaught  on 
the  peculiar  institution,  under  the  circumstances,  but 
the  Gentile  population,  (as  all  who  are  not  Mormons 
are  called)  claim  to  have  suffered  so  munch  from  the 
other  side,  an  expression  of  sympathy  was  due  them. 
Denunciations  sharp  and  severe  were  uttered  and  the 
meeting  was  one  of  the  most  animated  and  interest- 
ing of  its  kind.  Many  Mormons  were  present,  we 
afterward  learned,  but  they  held  their  peace  in  a 
manner  that  did  credit  to  their  powers  of  endurance. 
It  was  intimated  that  this  was  due  to  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  guns  of  Fort  Douglas,  three  miles 
distant,  where  Uncle  Sam  has  a  store  of  persuasive 
element  ready  for  any  emergency  . 

Next  morning  the  Utah  and  Nevada  railway 
afforded  a  delightful  trip  to  the  lake  shore  at  Gar- 
field Landing  and  Lake  Point,  twenty  miles  distant. 
As  the  train  moved  slowly  out  from  the  "city  of  the 
saints"  we  crossed  the  river  Jordan,  gazed  upon  the 
Mountain  of  Prophecy  and  beheld  lovely  Nebo's 
lofty  height,  but  it  was  all  too  material  for  sentiment. 
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Before  us  lay  a  great  sea,  covering  an  area  of  about 
25,000  square  miles,  an  emerald  sheet  of  surpassing 
beauty,  but  totally  devoid  of  animal  life — literally 
the  Dead  Sea  of  America,  for  such  is  Great  Salt 
Lake.  A  bath  in  its  briny  water,  however,  is  life 
giving,  exhilarating,  luxurious.  The  beach  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  No  danger 
of  drowning — the  saline  properties  of  the  water 
render  that  impossible.  One  really  floats  upon  its 
briny  surface.  Chemical  analysis  shows  the  water  to 
be  twenty-two  per  cent,  salt,  while  that  of  the  ocean 
is  but  two  per  cent.  There  is  much  that  is  wild, 
weird  and  fanciful  about  the  lake  and  we  fain  would 
linger,  but  there  is  so  much  about  the  city  different 
from  every  other  place  that  thither  we  return. 

Truly  "the  wicked  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree." 
Notwithstanding  the  foul  blot  resting  upon  this  city, 
the  thrift  and  industry  of  its  people  have  been  mar- 
velously  rewarded,  and  the  desert  has  been  made  ra- 
diant with  bloom  and  fragrant  with  the  luscious  odor 
of  fruits.  Charmingly  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  valleys  of  the  globe,  diversified  with 
views  of  mountain,  lake  and  river,  and  by  dint  of  un- 
wearied industry  literally  flowing  with  "milk  and 
honey,"  and  no  limit  heretofore  to  his  household 
gods,  what  but  Canaan  has  it  been  to  the  dweller 
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within  its  limits  until  Edmonds'  bill  became  a  stern 
reality  and  dispelled  the  pleasant  illusion. 

Temple  Block  is  the  "holy  of  holies"  to  the 
"saints."  In  it  are  most  of  the  buildings  peculiar  to 
the  church.  First  to  command  notice  is  the  taber- 
nacle, quaint  and  immense.  It  is  250  feet  long  by 
150  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  high.  Its  roof  is  oval 
and  oblong  and  looks  like  one-half  of  an  immense 
egg.  It  is  the  largest  self-supporting  roof  in  the 
world.  Beneath  it  fifteen  thousand  people  can  be 
seated.  It  is  the  Mormon  house  of  worship  in  sum- 
mer, but  is  not  used  in  winter,  as  heating  so  large  a 
structure  would  be  difficult.  The  pulpit  is  on  a 
raised  platform  and  seats  are  ranged  round  for  the 
"Twelve  Apostles."  Behind  these  seats  is  a  mam- 
moth pipe  organ,  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was 
manufactured  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  temple  is  less 
unique  but  much  handsomer  in  architecture,  though 
not  completed.  It  is  built  of  Utah  granite  at  a  cost 
of  ten  million  dollars  and  has  been  more  than  thirty 
years  in  course  of  erection.  Marriages  and  baptisms 
will  be  solemnized  here.  These  ceremonies  are  now 
solemnized  at  the  Endowment  house,  a  low  adobe 
building  on  the  same  square.  Here  the  lord  and 
master  of  the  household  comes  before  taking  upon 
himself  the  responsibilities  of  an  additional  wife.  The 
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church  claims  tangible  evidence  that  he  is  able  to 
incur  this  luxury,  but  on  this  subject  there  are  con- 
tradictory reports.  The  Titheing  house  is  also  a 
place  of  special  interest,  as  here  the  good  churchman 
gives  evidence  of  the  faith  within  by  presenting  one- 
tenth  of  his  income  to  the  church.  The  farmer  must 
bring  the  tenth  of  the  best  of  his  harvest,  the  mer- 
chant one-tenth  of  the  best  of  his  goods  and  so  on 
through  the  trades  and  professions.  On  Main  street 
is  "Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution/'  thus 
labeled,  over  which  is  inscribed  "Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  All  Mormons  must  deal  here  and  a  business 
of  six  millions  annually  is  thus  conducted. 

Assembly  hall  is  the  largest  house  of  worship  open 
at  all  seasons,  and  it  is  really  a  magnificent  church, 
with  seating  capacity  of  twenty-five  hundred.  It  is 
120  by  68  feet. 

For  width  and  shade  the  streets  are  like  those  of 
Washington.  Along  each  side  of  the  streets  a  stream 
of  clear  water  is  running  to  which  is  due  the  verdure 
and  fertility  of  the  flower  or  fruit  garden  in  front  of 
every  house.  The  houses  are  generally  low  and 
quaint — the  older  ones  of  adobe,  a  sun-dried  brick 
of  mud  color  and  rather  primitive.  The  number  of 
wives  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  outside  doors. 
Each  wife  keeps  a  separate  establishment,  in  which 
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a  "sister-wife"  has  no  more  right  to  intrude  than  a 
stranger. 

The  Walker  brothers,  four  in  number,  apostate 
Mormons,  have  elegant  residences  occupying  a 
whole  block.  They  are  successful  merchants  despite 
the  anathemas  of  the  church  and  the  prophecy  of  its 
head  in  regard  to  them.  The  grandest  residence  in 
the  city  is  that  occupied  by  President  Taylor,  Brig- 
ham  Young's  successor.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  for  his  last  and  favorite  wife,  Amelia,  and  is 
often  styled  Amelia  Palace.  The  Mormons  however 
claim  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  use  originally  designed. 
The  Edmonds  bill — now  in  effect  and  severely  felt, 
has  disarranged  matters  in  more  households  than 
one,  and  Taylor  with  eleven  of  his  Apostles  is  in  re- 
fugee, while  one  of  the  twelve  languishes  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  the  penitentiary. 

Brigham  Young's  place  of  burial,  selected  by  him- 
self, is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  not  far  from  Amelia 
Palace.  An  iron  fence  encloses  enough  space  for  him 
and  his  wives.  Two  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave 
— one  was  buried  in  Ohio — the  resting  place  of  the 
other  is  marked  thus:  "Emily  F.  Young,  Born  Apr. 
25,  1826,  Died  Aug.  17,  1875"  Young  himself  lies  in 
an  opposite  corner  in  a  three-fold  coffin,  with  his 
temple  robe  about  him,  a  single  guard  keeping  lonely 
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vigil  over  the  spot.  A  second  iron  railing  protects 
the  place  from  vandal  touch.  No  monument  as  yet 
marks  the  grave.  He  died  Aug.  29,  1877,  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year.  His  oldest  wife,  familiarly  called 
"Mother  Young"  by  the  others,  is  accorded  pre- 
cedence in  proximity  to  Brigham's  grave.  A  marble 
slab  covering  her  grave  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, "Mary  Ann  Angel  Young,  Born  June  3,  1802, 
Died  June  27,  1882."  Near  this  grave  is  that  of  an- 
other wife,  Mrs.  A.  A.  C.  Young,  formerly  Miss 
Kerp,  who  died  last  winter.  A  solitary  sunflower 
marks  the  spot.  Further  on  we  read  Mary  V.  Young, 
wife  of  Brigham  Young,  and  daughter  of  John  and 
Lucy  Van  Colt,  Born  Feb.  2,  1844,  Died  Jan.  5,  1884." 
Thirty-four,  fifty-one,  seventy-five;  thus  the  ages  of 
three  ranged  at  the  time  of  his  demise  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  . 

Considering  the  time  allotted  we  had  now  taken  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  surroundings  quite  effectually 
save  in  that  which  interested  us  most,  a  view  behind 
the  curtains — the  serfdom  of  women  under  the  sa- 
cred name  of  marriage.  We  had  eagerly  scanned 
the  face  of  every  woman  we  met  as  if  perchance  we 
might  meet  that  anomaly  of  nature,  a  happy  woman 
sharing  her  husband's  affections  with  a  dozen  others. 
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We  began  to  despair,  when  the  happy  thought  oc- 
curred "Why  not  go  to  headquarters?" 

On  returning  from  the  burial  place  a  venerable 
patriarch  was  distributing  tracts  illustrative  of  the 
faith  of  the  "  Latter  Day  Saints/'  on  a  corner  opposite 
President  Taylor's  house.  Accepting  the  proffered 
light  we  ventured  to  inquire  where  any  of  Brigham 
Young's  widows  live.  "They  live  all  around  here," 
he  replied.  "In  that  house,  and  that,  and  that," 
pointing  to  homes  where  we  might  expect  elegance 
and  refinement.  Upon  learning  that  Mrs.  Harriet 
Young  occupies  the  Lion  house  and  is  the  most  ap- 
proachable we  marched  boldly  forward  and  pulled 
the  bell.  A  bright-faced  lady,  past  middle  life,  who 
was  passing  through  the  hall,  responded,  and  she 
proved  to  be  Mrs.  Harriet  herself.  We  told  our  story 
briefly,  that  we  were  strangers  passing  through  the 
city  for  the  day  only  and  had  greatly  desired  to  see 
some  of  the  Mormon  ladies.  We  had  heard  much  on 
the  other  side  but  never  a  word  from  their  stand- 
point. This  last  conquering  appeal  widened  the  Mor- 
mon threshold  and  the  searching  glance  dissolved  at 
once  into  a  smile  of  welcome.  We  were  now  under 
the  very  roof  where  Brigham  Young  lived  and  where 
he  died.  Like  "Josiah  Allen's  wife,"  we  were  indeed 
"happy  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Young."    The  doors  of  a 
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spacious  apartment  swung  open  wide  and  we  were 
ushered  into  the  room  where  the  hydra-headed  house- 
hold was  wont  to  assemble  at  "sweet  hour  of  prayer." 
We  hear  much  of  the  ignorance  of  these  women. 
Here  is  one  at  least  even  with  the  times  on  every 
subject;  as  familiar  with  national  affairs  as  if  she 
looked  down  upon  the  "assembled  wisdom"  from 
the  Senate  galleries  every  day.  Nor  did  she  try  to 
disguise  her  sentiments  on  "celestial  marriage,"  as 
she  terms  polygamy.  To  her  mind  it  is  congenial, 
practical,  Scriptural.  With  a  vast  amount  of  bible 
lore  at  her  tongue's  end,  she  ran  up  and  down  the 
centuries  long  past  as  a  school  girl  would  her  lessons 
and  reviewed  the  shortcomings  of  the  ancient  worth- 
ies, (which  she  magnified  to  virtues)  more  glibly 
than  a  modern  gossip  could  recount  the  shortcomings 
of  one  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  only  through  marriage  the  Mormon  woman 
hopes  for  heaven.  Single  blessedness  is  at  a  discount 
there,  and  the  old  maid  is  beyond  the  realm  of  hope. 
The  glory  of  a  man,  both  in  this  life  and  that  which 
is  to  come,  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  his  wives 
and  children.  "Good  women,"  said  Mrs.  Harriet 
gravely,  "are  greatly  in  the  majority  over  good  men 
in  this  world,  and  every  good  woman  wants  to  go 
to  heaven  when  she  dies.    How,  then,  is  she  to  get 
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there,  since  there  are  not  enough  of  good  men  to  go 
around."  She  derided  the  idea  that  the  Mormon 
women  were  anxious  for  deliverance  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  church.  "No  happier  women  in  the  world/' 
she  said,  "See  how  convenient/'  she  continued; 
"when  a  woman  wants  to  leave  home  for  a  time,  how 
much  better  to  leave  her  husband  in  charge  of  an- 
other wife  than  in  the  care  of  the  hired  girl."  As- 
sured that  no  question  we  might  ask  would  be  re- 
garded as  impertinent,  we  ventured  to  inquire 
whether  she  and  the  other  wives  were  consulted 
when  a  new  wife  was  about  to  enter  the  family.  "The 
fact  was  announced  beforehand,"  she  said,  "and  dis- 
cussed just  as  it  would  be  by  any  community  of 
women.  If  we  thought  favorably  of  it,  that  it  would 
be  judicious,  or  a  pleasant  accession  to  the  family, 
we  said  so.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  thought  other- 
wise or  saw  grievous  faults,  we  were  free  to  express 
our  opinions."  "But  the  marriage  went  on  all  the 
same?"  we  queried.  "Of  course  it  did,"  she  replied 
with  evident  feeling,  "for  Brigham  Young,  I  want 
you  to  know,  was  master  of  the  situation.  What  he 
said  was  law.  We  all  understood  that,"  emphasizing 
this  decalration  by  a  heavy  downward  movement  of 
the  hand.  "Now  do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that 
Brigham  Young  was  a  tyrant.      On  the  contrary,  he 
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was  kind,  generous,  considerate,  and  we  all  loved 
him.  He  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  what  woman 
would  have  a  husband  she  could  rule?  Would  you?" 
"How  about  Ann  Eliza?"  we  asked.  This  was  Brig- 
ham's  fifteenth  venture  in  matrimonial  lottery,  and 
the  giddy  girl  brought  the  gray  hairs  of  the  aged 
patriarch  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  She  proved  refrac- 
tory, and  after  supplanting  fourteen  other  wives 
sought  the  way  out  of  her  troubles  through  divorce 
proceedings  instituted  in  the  United  States  courts. 
She  afterwards  married  a  wealthy  Michigan  lumber- 
man. "Ann  Eliza,"  said  Mrs.  Young,  "was  ugly 
from  the  day  of  her  birth.  She  was  brought  up  you 
might  say  in  this  house.  She  had  a  pretty  face,  but 
was  ill  tempered — refractory — literally  a  spoiled 
child.  "Strange  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Young,  know- 
ing her  so  well,  would  choose  such  a  woman  for  a 
wife,"  wre  said.  "Oh,  I  see  you  don't  understand 
our  mode  of  marriage.  It  is  not  the  man  who  seeks 
the  wife — she  seeks  him.  There  was  no  getting 
clear  of  Ann  Eliza.  She  sought  the  alliance,  and 
it  was  urged  by  her  mother.  It  was  purely  a  celestial 
marriage.  In  the  early  days  of  the  church,"  Mrs. 
Young  said,  "they  had  all  lived  as  one  family,  but  as 
prosperity  had  been  accorded  them  and  houses  were 
more  plentiful  each  had  a  homestead  of  her  own." 
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She  spoke  with  great  affection  of  the  other  wives, 
whom  she  loved  more  than  she  did  her  own  sisters. 
With  the  exception  of  Ann  Eliza  they  are  all  lovable 
women.  All  the  others  looked  up  with  great  rever- 
ence to  the  first  wife,  whom  they  designated  "Mother 
Young.,,  Mother  Young's  influence,  she  said,  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  about  her  alliance  with 
Brigham  Young.  Mrs.  Harriet  is  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  She  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  before  she  ever  saw  a  Latter  Day  Saint,  and 
went  to  Nauvoo  that  she  might  not  only  be  taken 
into  the  fold,  but  into  Brigham's  household.  She 
was  then  only  eighteen  and  has  now  a  son  over  forty 
years  old.  Her  residence  is  quite  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance and  everything  around  betokens  ease  and 
comfort.  Like  the  others  in  proximity,  it  is  enclosed 
by  a  high  stone  wall,  which  shuts  out  the  gaze  of 
passers  by,  and  renders  an  entrance  thereto  some- 
what forbidding.  Paintings,  statuary  and  bric-a- 
brac  bespeak  a  taste  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
humanity.  A  life-size  painting  of  the  much  married 
head  of  the  house  hangs  upon  the  wall  and  attention 
was  directed  to  a  wreath  of  hair  flowers  hanging  near 
by.  It  embraced  every  shade,  from  the  flaxen  hair 
of  infancy  to  the  silver  threads  of  more  advanced  life. 
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It  was  composed  of  a  lock  of  hair  from  each  of  Brig- 
ham  Young's  daughters  and  bore  the  following  in- 
scription: "Presented  to  father  on  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday,  by  his  thirty-one  daughters/'  "Before  a 
division  of  the  property,''  said  Mrs.  Young,  "there 
were  many  things  of  interest  here;  but  the  family 
was  large,  each  wanted  a  memento,  and  it  took  a 
good  many  to  go  around.  There  were  fifty-seven 
children  in  all,"  she  said,  "and  sixteen  wives.  He 
never  had  but  sixteen  wives,"  she  added,  "whatever 
you  may  hear  to  the  contrary."  After  an  hour  of 
great  interest  thus  spent,  she  asked,  "Would  you  like 
to  see  one  of  Brother  Joseph  Smith's  widows?" 
"Would  be  delighted,"  we  replied.  "There  is  one 
in  the  house,"  she  continued,  "I  will  see  if  she  will 
receive  you."  Returning,  she  said,  "Sister  Smith 
will  be  happy  to  see  you,  ladies."  Here  was  a  re- 
maining relic  of  the  original  package,  and  we  realized 
that  this  episode  in  our  sojourn  at  Salt  Lake  was  in- 
deed an  auspicious  one.  We  found  Mrs.  Smith  a 
remarkably  intelligent  lady,  though  far  advanced  in 
life.  She  received  us  with  quiet  dignity,  but  became 
quite  communicative.  She  had  recently  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land  and  gave  interesting  sketches  of 
her  travels.  She  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  Smith's 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob   in  Carthage  prison, 
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Illinois,  in  1844,  and  of  the  wearisome  pilgrimage  of 
Young  and  his  followers,  to  Salt  Lake  in  1847.  She 
was  with  the  original  party,  and  recalled  the  time  as 
if  but  yesterday  when  they  passed  through  Emigra- 
tion Canyon  and  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  little 
mud  fort  in  the  desert,  walled  in  by  the  lofty  moun- 
tains. "What  you  see  to-day/'  she  said,  "has  all 
grown  and  expanded  under  my  eye."  She  expressed 
great  pleasure  at  our  call,  and  said,  "When  you  cross 
the  continent  again,  as  I  hope  you  will,  you  must 
always  take  in  our  beautiful  city,  but  you  will  not 
likely  see  me  then,  I  shall  have  been  gathered  unto 
my  fathers.  I  am  now  past  eighty-three.  I  want 
to  give  you  something  to  remember  me.  Here  is  a 
pebble  and  a  shell  that  I  picked  up  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee."  At  this  point  Mrs.  Harriet  went  to  her 
apartment,  and  returning,  said,  "I,  too,  want  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Here  is  a  shell  that  came  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  This  shell  Brigham  Young  placed 
in  my  hand,  and  now  I  place  it  in  yours."  Mrs. 
Smith  was  formerly  Miss  Eliza  Snow.  She  is  a 
sister  of  one  of  the  "Twelve  Apostles" — the  one  that 
languishes  in  prison.  She  has  written  nine  books. 
Her  last  work  is  the  life  of  this  brother.  She  showed 
us  a  copy  of  the  book,  containing  his  portrait,  and 
asked,  "Does  that  look  like  a  convict?"     On  being 
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assured  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  the  picture  of  a 
handsome  gentleman,  she  said,  "That  man  is  to-day 
a  convict  in  the  penitentiary/'  From  what  we  learned 
here,  as  well  as  from  the  Gentiles  with  whom  we  con- 
versed, the  women  are  as  much  wedded  to  the 
church,  with  all  its  odious  teachings,  as  are  the  men, 
and  moral  suasion  and  missionary  efforts  against 
polygamy  as  against  the  vending  of  intoxicants,  with- 
out the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  denouncing  crime  and 
punishing  crime  as  crime,  is  as  "sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals."  The  church  teaches  that  polyg- 
amy is  the  way  to  heaven  and  however  contrary  to 
their  innate  sense  of  what  is  right  they  accept  it  as 
a  divine  instiution,  censuring  themselves  for  not  hav- 
ing attained  unto  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  as 
otherwise  it  would  seem  right  to  them.  "Tell  us 
truly/'  we  said  to  one  of  these  women,  "when  you 
saw  your  husband's  affections  divided  with  other 
women,  or  saw  other  women  unduly  attentive  to  your 
husband,  were  you  always  a  calm  observer  of  the 
scene?"  "That  would  hardly  be  human,"  she  admit- 
ted. "A  feeling  of  rebellion  sometimes  arose.  But 
then  I  knew  it  was  not  all  right  here  (placing  her 
hand  over  her  heart),  and  that  I  was  not  as  perfect 
as  was  my  privilege,  and  I  smothered  the  feeling 
down."     It  may  surprise  our  readers,  as  it  certainly 
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did  us,  to  learn  that  one  of  Brigham  Young's  sons 
had  two  Cecil  County  girls  for  wives.  John  Young, 
son  of  Brigham's  original  wife,  Mary  Ann,  married  a 
Miss  Canfield  of  Elkton.  Afterward  a  cousin  of  this 
wife  went  to  Salt  Lake  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
marrying  her  cousin's  husband  and  thus  getting  even 
with  her  for  some  real  or  fancied  injury.  Like  all 
other  marriages  for  spite  it  did  not  work  well  in  this 
case,  and  both  women  deserted  John  Young.  Two 
other  Cecil  County  girls — sisters,  went  to  Salt  Lake 
and  became  the  wives  of  one  man — Cannon — brother 
of  Apostle  Cannon,  who  was  formerly  a  delegate  in 
Congress.  These  women  are  living  in  good  style. 
Both  have  sons  in  college  under  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  missionary  labors.  One  of  our  party,  who 
had  been  the  family  physician  of  these  sisters,  called 
upon  them  and  the  sons  returned  his  call,  explaining 
their  relationship  as  if  something  of  which  they  were 
proud.  We  also  learned  of  others  from  Chester 
County  who  had  cast  their  lot  with  this  peculiar  sect 
in  the  early  days  of  the  delusion.  It  was  nearing 
train  time  and  our  visit  was  all  too  short  for  the 
interest  it  contained.  "We'll  meet  again,"  said  Mrs. 
Young,  cheerily.  "We'll  meet  up  yonder.  You'll 
see  Brigham  Young  in  heaven  with  all  his  wives." 


CHAPTER  III. 
From  'Potomac  to  Pacific. 

It  was  7  p.  m.  when  we  left  the  Mormon  capital. 
By  schedule  time  forty-three  hours  and  more  than  900 
miles  lay  between  us  and  San  Francisco.  This  in- 
sured a  less  rapid  rate  of  speed  over  the  Sierras  than 
over  the  Alleghanies,  greatly  to  our  advantage  in  the 
way  of  observation.  North  to  Ogden  and  west  to 
Kelton  the  iron  track  skirts  the  shores  of  the  great 
lake,  but  this,  with  much  of  the  Great  American 
desert,  was  lost  to  us  in  the  darkness.  "You  are 
still  in  the  alcohol  district,"  said  a  native  as  the  gray 
tints  of  early  morn  lighted  up  the  great  sea  of  sage 
and  sand  that  met  the  eye  in  every  direction.  A  per- 
fume resting  on  the  air  near  by  made  the  term  sug- 
gestive, though  he  meant  to  have  said  alkali.  From 
Ogden  westward  we  are  on  the  Central  Pacific,  the 
daring  engineering  of  which  illustrates  perhaps  as 
much  as  anything  in  this  country  the  dauntless  spirit 
of  American  enterprise.  Who  ever  thinks  of  the 
privations  and  hardships  of  the  men  who  made  it 
possible  to  roll  luxuriously  across  the  continent  in- 
side of  a  week?  Think  of  the  thirst  as  they  slowly 
laid  the  iron  bands  across  the  desert  forty  miles  from 
34 
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water.  Think  of  the  cold  as  they  tunneled  under 
snow  drifts  in  the  Sierras,  sixty  feet  deep  as  they  laid 
the  road  bed. 

An  uneventful  day  passes  with  here  and  there  a 
railroad  town  or  an  Indian  settlement.  At  the  latter 
there  is  always  some  enterprising  mother  awaiting 
with  her  papoose,  at  which  a  glimpse  may  be  obtained 
for  "two  bits,"  meaning  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  The 
Piutes  appear  to  be  the  most  squalid  of  their  race 
and  but  for  their  bangs  would  hardly  have  appeared 
human.  The  little  Indian  is  strapped  to  a  board  and 
swung  by  a  leather  band  over  the  shoulder,  and  is 
evidently  a  profitable  source  of  revenue.  Our  artist 
vainly  attempted  sketches  of  these  creatures,  but  at 
sight  of  the  instrument  they  ran  like  deers. 

The  morning  of  the  last  day's  journey  brings  us 
to  the  snow-capped  Sierras,  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  nature  here — 
provokingly  obscured,  however,  by  the  inevitable 
snow  sheds,  thirty-nine  miles  of  which  must  be  en- 
countered. These  make  the  passage  safe  in  the 
severest  storms  and  are  built  at  great  cost.  The 
walls  in  some  places  are  of  solid  masonry  and  the 
roofs  strong  enough  to  support  thirty  or  forty  feet  of 
snow.  The  ride  over  these  mountains  is  exhilarating 
in  the  extreme.      The  scenery  around  Cape  Horn  and 
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Blue  Canyon  is  simply  indescribable.  As  we  wind 
around  Cape  Horn  the  train  (portions  of  which  may 
be  seen  ahead)  seems  to  be  hanging  on  the  side  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  2,000  feet  above  the  winding  river 
below,  yet  far  below  the  towering  summit.  In  close 
proximity  we  cross  a  trestle  work  half  a  mile  long, 
over  a  deep  ravine  and  hasten  downward  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento,  to  find  the  temperature  there 
at  the  point  of  ebullition.  As  we  visit  the  Capital 
city  on  the  return  trip  and  have  already  tarried  too 
long  by  the  way,  we  can  only  glance  at  the  monster 
ferryboat  "Solona,"  which  the  train  boards  at  Benicia 
— the  early  rival  of  San  Francisco — and  we  cross  the 
Sacramento  river.  In  another  hour  we  are  at  Oak- 
land, the  Brooklyn  of  San  Francisco.  These  two 
cities  are  six  miles  apart,  with  a  bay  intervening  large 
enough  to  float  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  Ferry- 
boats which  make  the  passage  in  twenty  minutes  con- 
nect the  cities,  wtih  but  little  inconvenience  to  trav- 
elers. The  climate  of  Oakland  possesses  great  ad- 
vantages over  San  Francisco,  being  much  milder. 
Here  our  train  was  stationed  on  the  mall  with  scores 
of  others  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which 
had  dining  and  parlor  cars  attached,  making  really  a 
city  of  cars,  unique  and  interesting.  Remaining  at 
Oakland  for  the  night,  we  made  our  first  trip  across 
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the  bay  next  morning  to  San  Francisco.  Our  first 
objective  point  was  the  office  where  tickets  to  Yoseu 
mite  Valley  are  sold,  and,  imagine  our  surprise  at 
seeing  two  familiar  faces  from  Cecil  County — Mr. 
Hanson  Haines  and  wife  from  Rising  Sun. 

Yosemite  Valley  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  almost  directly  east  of  San 
Francisco.  The  journey  thither  involves  more  than 
200  miles  by  rail,  to  which  is  added  a  sixty-five  miles 
ride  by  stage  as  full  of  apparent  danger  as  is  in  the 
power  of  imagination  to  conceive. 

Trains  leave  San  Francisco  at  3  '.30  p.  m.  on  the 
Yosemite  branch  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  for  Raymond,  by 
way  of  Barenda — arriving  at  the  latter  point  about 
midnight,  and  remaining  until  morning,  when  a 
transfer  is  made  and  Raymond  is  reached  in  time  for 
a  rural  breakfast  served  in  a  spacious  tent,  Ray- 
mond being  a  city  without  any  houses. 

Ours  was  a  genial  party,  consisting  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  of  Washington,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Turner  of 
Baltimore,  Mrs.  Worthington  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Humphrey  of  Wilmington,  and  others.  As  they 
gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Concord  coaches 
in  waiting,  with  six  ungainly  horses  to  each,  new 
revelations  dawned  upon  their  minds.      A  California 
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stage  coach  is  one  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
mountain  regions,  and  that  we  have  lived  to  tell  the 
story  is  evidence  that  realization  is  not  always  equal 
to  apprehension.  If  one  don't  like  to  look  down  a 
precipitous  chasm  2,000  feet,  as  he  dashes  along  its 
brink,  he  may  look  up  through  the  purple  mists  to 
the  mountain  tops  thousands  of  feet  above;  or,  like 
some  of  our  party,  he  may  meekly  close  his  eyes 
upon  the  scene  and  calmly  await  his  fate.  Thirty- 
nine  miles  of  fearful  staging  brought  us  to  Wawona, 
where  the  Washburn  brothers  have  an  excellent 
hotel.  The  roads  were  fearfully  dusty  and  a  pleasant 
feature  of  all  the  mountain  resorts  was  the  smiling 
faces  of  the  good  Samaritans  who  greeted  us  with 
broom  and  brush  to  relieve  us  of  portions  of  the 
valley  with  which  we  were  covered.  A  good  night's 
rest  and  the  exhilarating  mountain  air  fitted  us  for 
the  morning's  drive  of  twenty-six  miles  further  to 
our  destination.  Kimball  coaches,  without  tops, 
marked  the  rest  of  our  journey,  and  are  admirable  for 
observation.  The  road  most  of  the  way  is  like  a 
narrow  shelf  winding  round  the  mountain  midway 
from  summit  to  base,  and  danger  at  times  was  too 
apparent  for  enjoyment.  The  possible  nearness  to 
eternity  sometimes  shut  out  the  view  and  the  thought 
"does  it  pay,"  was  being  answered  negatively,  when 
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''Happy  Sam/'  the  driver,  suddenly  halted  as  if  he, 
too,  saw  danger.  All  sprang  to  their  feet,  amid  one 
prolonged  chorus  of  "Oh !  oh !"  It  was  Inspiration 
Point,  commanding  the  finest  view  of  the  Valley — 
the  entrance,  indeed,  and  our  brightest  dreams  and 
highest  hopes  were  more  than  realized — the  scene 
was  awe  inspiring  and  this  one  point  alone  repaid  for 
all  past  dangers.  Mountain  after  mountain  rose  in 
matchless  sublimity — the  veiled  summit  of  "Cloud's 
Rest"  in  the  distance — rising  to  the  marvelous  height 
of  nearly  10,000  feet.  Bridal  Veil  Fall  dashing  down 
the  mountain  side  a  thousand  feet  makes  a  first  leap 
of  650  feet,  and  as  if  nature  was  not  yet  satisfied  with 
her  work,  makes  another  dash,  broadening  as  it 
reaches  terra  firma.  We  were  favored  in  an  after 
drive  with  seeing  the  bright  sunlight  on  the  mists  in 
the  form  and  hues  of  a  perfect  rainbow.  El  Capitan, 
or  "the  great  chief  of  the  valley,"  broad  and  vertical, 
strikes  impressively  on  the  eye.  Glacier  Point, 
Cathedral  Rocks,  with  the  Spires,  the  Three  Broth- 
ers, Half  Dome,  North  Dome,  and  many  other  points, 
gigantic  peaks,  rise  like  vertical  walls  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  valley — sometimes  so  narrow  the  sky 
above  seems  like  a  mere  patch.  Through  this  valley 
the  Merced  river  flows,  and  to  it  are  we  indebted  for 
the  numerous  cascades  and  waterfalls  that  abound. 
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Directly  in  front  of  the  Valley  hotel  are  the  Yose- 
mite  waterfalls,  2,600  feet  in  height,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  but  much  larger  in  volume  earlier  in  the 
season.  Yosemite  is  the  Indian  name  for  Grizzly 
Bear,  with  which  this  region  formerly  abounded.  The 
valley  is  not  more  than  a  mile  wide  and  but  six  miles 
in  length  and  is  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  abounds 
in  pleasant  drives  and  walks,  which  afford  wonders 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  reasonable  curi- 
osity, but  the  sights  reserved  for  those  venturesome 
enough  to  ride  a  horse  or  mule  over  points  not  other- 
wise passable,  we  leave  for  other  pens.  Before  the 
completion  of  the  stage  road  which  has  been  in  oper- 
ation about  twelve  years,  the  only  attainable  way  of 
reaching  Yosemite  was  on  horseback.  Horace 
Greeley  made  the  whole  distance  on  horseback  that 
we  made  by  stage,  but  the  experience  was  a  sad  one 
to  hirn.  The  village  of  Yosemite  is  charming  in  its 
solitude  and  in  the  magnificence  of  nature  which  sur- 
rounds it.  The  spire  of  a  neat  little  church  points 
heavenward.  It  was  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cook  excursionists  and  is  free  to  all  denomina- 
tions. 

A  remarkable  absence  of  animal  life  is  noted 
through  the  mountain  region  of  Yosemite.  Bears  and 
wolves  are  not  extinct,  but  they  maintain  a  respectful 
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distance.  No  sound  of  bird  is  heard  amid  the  lofty 
boughs,  or  sight  of  reptile  seen.  That  dreaded  species 
of  the  genus  homo,  however,  known  as  "road  agent" 
— in  common  parlance,  stage  robber — still  in  a  degree 
infests  the  mountain  roads,  and  the  sight  of  a  pedes- 
trian or  horseman  arouses  unpleasant  sensations  lest 
it  be  a  picket  or  vanguard  of  a  more  formidable  party 
in  ambush.  The  voice  of  a  stranger,  as  our  coach 
was  winding  round  a  precipitous  curve,  was  therefore 
not  a  pleasant  sound,  but  an  honest  face  allayed  all 
fear  and  the  inquiry  he  made  may  yet  meet  the  ear 
or  eye  he  desired  to  reach,  namely  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller, 
D.  D.,  of  York,  Pa.  The  mountaineer,  James  R. 
Groves,  was  formerly  of  Virginia.  His  wife  had 
been  Dr.  Miller's  wife's  bridesmaid,  and  he  deeply 
regretted  the  slowness  of  the  mail  that  had  brought 
Dr.  Miller's  letter  after  the  stage  conveying  him  to 
the  valley  had  passed  so  nearly  to  his  home. 

Yosemite  is  comparatively  a  modern  wonder.  Its 
majestic  peaks  and  magnificent  falls  were  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world  prior  to  1851,  when  accidentally 
discovered  by  a  party  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  It 
is  by  no  means  California's  only  great  natural  won- 
der. Her  famous  trees  have  stood  in  silent  majesty 
ages  before  the  discovery  of  America.  Of  these 
there  are  several  groups.      The  most  noted  are  the 
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Mariposa  and  Calaveras  groves.  Mariposa,  like 
Yosemite,  possesses  national  importance.  By  act  of 
Congress  both  were  ceded  to  the  State  of  California, 
are  under  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
and  set  aside  as  a  National  Park.  Leaving  Yose- 
mite at  early  dawn  we  reached  Clarks  in  time  for 
early  dinner.  A  Kimball  coach,  four-in-hand,  con- 
veyed our  party  to  Mariposa  grove,  nine  miles  dis- 
tant. Its  trees  are  in  two  groups,  half  a  mile  apart, 
and  all  counted  there  are  about  600  of  supernatural 
growth.  All  dismounted  to  pay  respect  to  the  first 
great  sentinel  of  the  forest,  "Grizzly  Giant,"  which 
measures  over  100  feet  in  circumference  and  is  260 
feet  high.  Over  100  feet  from  the  ground  a  limb 
starts  out  that  is  six  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the 
largest  in  circumference,  but  not  the  highest  tree. 
Many  are  between  300  and  400  feet  in  height,  of 
majestic  bearing  and  graceful  proportions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning  many  of  these 
trees  have  stood  the  storms  of  twenty-five  centuries. 
Some  of  the  most  massive  have  succumbed  to  the 
elements  or  to  the  ruthless  axe  of  the  woodman.  A 
stage  road  has  been  cut  through  one  tree,  the  Wa- 
wano,  through  which  our  coach  and  four  horses 
passed  readily.  This  tree  still  rejoices  in  the  fullness 
of  life,  unmindful  of  the  curiosity  of  the  thousands 
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that  seek  shelter  within  the  compass  of  its  massive 
trunk.  This  with  the  knot-hole  through  which  we 
walked  with  unbended  head  may  seem  incredible, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  This  tree  is  twenty-eight 
feet  in  diameter  and  is  apparently  in  as  healthy  a 
condition  as  if  no  such  aperture  had  been  made. 
There  are  some  curious  formations  but  erectniess  and 
size  mark  all.  In  one  instance  two  trunks  seem  to 
have  maintained  a  distinct  existence  until  the  height 
if  ioo  feet  or  more  was  attained  and  then  united.  In 
others  one  trunk  supports  two  trees  that  have  set  out 
for  themselves,  leaving  the  parent  trunk  ioo  feet 
from  its  roots.  The  principal  trees  have  names  as- 
signed, and  all  belong  to  the  Sequoia  Giagntea 
family,  a  purely  American  tree.  None  of  this  species 
is  found  outside  of  California.  A  rude  cabin  in  the 
grove  is  kept  by  Comrade  Anderson,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers or  "Forty-niners. "  He  has  many  curios 
formed  of  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  Sequoia.  Speci- 
mens of  the  bark  two  feet  in  thickness  are  on  exhibi- 
tion. The  inner  bark  is  soft  and  admirably  adapted 
for  pincushions.  The  wood  shows  that  the  mam- 
moth trees  if  not  of  the  redwood  family  are  very 
nearly  akin. 

The  drive  back  to  the  hotel  was  a  charming  one 
notwithstanding  the  dust,  which  was  more  adhesive 
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than  at  other  points.  The  morning  of  our  last  day's 
staging  was  not  to  be  regretted  except  that  it  bore 
us  from  scenes  we  may  never  more  enjoy  save  in 
pleasant  recollections.  The  stage  from  Clarks  meets 
the  tourist's  train  at  Raymond  by  noon,  and  never 
did  the  steam  whistle  sound  so  melodious  as  we  sped 
onward  through  Barenda,  Merced  and  Lathrop, 
through  the  famous  wheat  growing  region  of  San 
Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa  valleys,  arriving  at  Oak- 
land at  9  p.  m.,  well  satisfied  with  that  portion  of 
California's  wonders  seen  in  less  than  a  five  days' 
journey. 

San  Francisco,  sandwiched  between  bay  and  ocean, 
is  a  beautiful  city  with  many  points  in  common  with 
other  great  cities  and  many  that  are  not.  Owing 
to  the  dampness  from  summer  fogs  and  winter  rains, 
most  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood.  Many  of  the 
residences  are  very  artistic  in  design.  Not  until  the 
western  boundary  of  the  city  has  been  visited  has 
the  continent  been  fully  crossed.  This  we  reserved 
until  done  roughing  it  among  the  Sierras.  Two 
hundred  miles  of  staging  there  encountered  with  a 
climate  almost  tropical,  strengthened  first  impres- 
sions that  San  Francisco  is  both  a  chilly  and  a  hilly 
city.  To  the  uninitiated  its  climatic  discomfort  is 
its  leading  feature.      Seal  skin  coats  and  other  heavy 
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wraps  in  August  is  the  first  sight  that  impresses,  but 
these  essentials  to  winter  comfort  are  indispensable 
here.  We  can  only  glance  at  the  many  points  of 
inteiest  that  claim  a  notice.  First  is  the  Cliff  House 
on  the  very  shore  of  the  mighty  Pacific,  with  its 
neighboring  seals  gamboling  over  rocks  that  rise 
precipitously  above  the  ocean  depths,  making  music 
in  which  there  is  no  melody.  This  is  at  the  southern 
head  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  is  reached  by  cable  cars 
and  a  steam  dummy.  Morning  is  the  only  time  a 
visit  here  is  enjoyable,  as  the  trade-winds  rise  by  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  besides  being  very  chilling,  fill 
the  eyes  with  sand.  The  notable  Golden  Gate  Park 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  points  around  the  city 
and  may  be  made  with  the  visit  to  the  Cliff  House. 
Its  interest  heightens  upon  learning  that  the  founda- 
tion for  those  lovely  drives,  broad  plots  of  grass,  and 
trees  and  flowers  was  until  a  few  years  ago  a  vast 
sand  waste,  which  man's  ingenuity  has  turned  into 
beds  of  roses.  It  embraces  over  a  thousand  acres. 
The  sand  was  subdued  by  the  careful  planting  of  the 
lupin  by  irrigation — the  beauties  of  nature  sprang 
forth,  and  that  which  was  worse  than  desert,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  city. 

From  Telegraph  Hill  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
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Golden  Gate — a  narrow  strait  connecting  the  bay 
with  the  ocean. 

Lone  Mountain  Cemetery  also  affords  fine  views 
of  city,  bay  and  ocean,  with  the  neighboring  towns, 
Oakland,  Alameda,  Saucelito,  etc.,  and  within  its 
sacred  enclosure  we  found  the  resting  place  of  many 
of  California's  noted  men.  The  monument  to  Sena- 
tor Broderick,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Judge 
Terry  in  1859,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures. 
Senator  Broderick  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1820.  Judge  Terry  has  more  recently  added  to  his 
doubtful  fame  by  marrying  Sarah  Alethia  Hill,  the 
alleged  widow  of  Senator  Sharon. 

Col.  Baker,  who  was  killed  while  leading  the  for- 
lorn hope  at  the  battle  of  Balls  Bluff,  has  also  a 
handsome  monument.  He  wTas  a  senator  from  Ore- 
gon when  he  entered  the  field.  He  was  Broderick's 
friend,  and  delivered  the  eulogy  when  his  monument 
was  unveiled.  Senator  Miller,  who  died  here  last 
winter,  also  rests  on  Lone  Mountain.  The  flowers  in 
this  cemetery  are  marvelous  in  size  and  beauty.  A 
single  fuchsia  we  noticed  was  trained  over  a  gate- 
way, which  if  erect  must  have  attained  the  height  of 
twenty  feet. 

The  old  Mission  Church  built  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1776,  of  adobe,  and  Chinatown  with  its  hordes  of 
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Celestials  and  attractive  shops  and  heathen  temples, 
must  all  pass  for  want  of  time. 

On  Sabbath  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  listen- 
ing to  the  earnest  eloquence  of  one  of  Chester  Coun- 
ty's favored  sons — Rev.  M.  M.  Gibson,  D.  D.,  so 
favorably  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Press.  Dr. 
Gibson  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
pastorate  in  this  church  on  the  14th  of  October.  He 
has  a  handsome  church,  a  good  congregation,  and  is 
an  interesting  and  instructive  speaker.  Interesting 
Sabbath  school  services,  conducted  by  Dr.  Gibson, 
we  attended.  We  had  the  pleasure  also  of  meeting 
Mrs.  Gibson  and  daughter,  and  another  pleasantly 
remembered  in  Oxford  and  by  the  readers  of  the 
Press,  who  have  been  entertained  by  her  facile  pen — 
Miss  Bertha  Collins,  at  that  time  a  guest  of  Dr.  Gib- 
son. Miss  Collins  is  engaged  in  teaching  at  Red 
Bluff,  some  distance  from  San  Francisco.  Elocu- 
tion is  her  specialty,  in  which  she  is  doubtless  highly 
successful. 

San  Francisco  has  a  hotel  well  worthy  of  'mention, 
the  Palace,  which  in  point  of  size  and  elegance  is  un- 
excelled on  the  continent,  if,  indeed,  in  the  world.  It 
is  nine  stories  high,  cost  $4,000,000,  accommodates 
12,000  guests  and  is  a  monument  to  the  wealth  and 
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enterprise  of  the  late  Senator  Sharon.  Special  in- 
terest is  given  to  it  from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  its 
palatial  parlors  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
pleasant  friends  from  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Wright,  now  residents  of  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  San  Jose,  the  garden  city  of  California,  is 
in  this  valley,  about  fifty  miles  southeast  of  San 
Francisco. 

We  made  the  journey  on  the  broad  guage  via 
Niles,  returning  on  the  narrow  guage  by  way  of 
Menlo  Park,  thus  making  a  circuit  of  the  southern 
portion  of  San  Francisco  bay,  which  spreads  over  so 
vast  an  area.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
state,  settled  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1777,  and  still 
bears  traces  of  its  Spanish  origin.  It  was  the  first 
capital  and  there  is  yet  a  rivalry  between  it  and 
Sacramento. 

Elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
Grand  Army  guests.  A  grand  reception  was  given 
in  the  court  house,  and  in  the  park  adjacent  a 
sumptuous  repast  was  spread  for  3,000  persons,  laden 
with  semi-tropical  luxuries.  Here  we  again  met  our 
Maryland  friends,  accompanying  them  to  their  homes 
ten  miles  distant.  The  route  afforded  charming 
views  of  this  picturesque  valley,  situated  between  the 
Coast  Range  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.      Our 
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ride  was  a  delightful  one  through  the  Alameda — a 
noted  drive  connecting  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara — 
shaded  all  the  way  by  double  rows  of  poplars  and 
willows,  planted  by  the  Jesuits  ioo  years  ago.  Both 
cities  are  noted  for  their  educational  facilities.  The 
Catholics  have  colleges,  monasteries  and  convents, 
and  the  Methodists  a  university. 

Seven  miles  further  and  we  were  at  Mountain 
View,  a  spot  of  surpassing  loveliness,  with  all  the 
endearing  associations  of  home.  Mr.  Wright  started 
to  California  in  1847,  when  the  gold  fever  was  at  its 
height,  joined  by  eight  others  from  Cecil  and  Harford 
counties.  They  went  on  a  sailing  vessel  with'  138 
passengers  on  board,  and  were  seven  months  and  six 
days  making  the  voyage,  sailing  over  24,600  miles, 
reaching  South  latitude,  sixty-one  degrees.  They 
were  becalmed  in  the  tropics  for  thirty  days  and  re- 
duced to  short  allowance  for  drinking  water. 

Several  of  the  party  died  and  some  returned  East. 
Mr.  Wright  stood  his  ground,  but  was  not  successful 
as  a  miner  and  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture. 
He  has  now  one  of  the  finest  wheat  farms  in  this 
famous  valley,  comprising  400  acres.  He  has  also 
a  great  variety  of  fruits,  the  sight  of  which  growing 
was  a  revelation  to  us,  and  as  we  reached  forth  and 
gathered  figs,  olives,  pomegranites,  fruits  associated 
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with  our  earliest  Bible  reading,  heaven  seemed 
nearer.  The  climate  in  this  part  of  the  state  is  de- 
lightful ;  flowers  bloom  out-of-doors  the  year  round, 
and  the  vine-wreathed  porches  and  verandas  are  as 
attractive  one  season  as  another.  Geraniums  that 
have  lived  out  year  after  year  assume  the  proportions 
of  trees. 

The  Menlo  Park  road  to  San  Francisco  leads 
through  the  best  improved  portion  of  the  state,  dotted 
all  the  way  with  the  palaces  of  bonanza  kings — men 
of  culture  and  means — lavish  in  the  adornment  of 
their  homes. 

At  Palo  Alto  is  the  Stanford  estate,  donated  by 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford  for  a  university  in  mem- 
ory of  an  only  child,  and  in  the  distance  rises  the 
lofty  peak  of  Mount  Hamilton,  the  site  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  with  the  most  powerful  telescope  in  the 
world. 

Not  returning  from  our  pleasant  sojourn  in  Santa 
Clara  in  time  to  join  the  main  party  to  Sacramento, 
we  improved  the  opportunity  for  another  ramble 
through  the  Chinese  quarters  which  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  best  part  of  San  Francisco. 

Loathsome  glimpses  of  subterranean  abodes  were 
caught  in  passing  that  suggested  the  occupants  might 
be  alive  in  another  sense  than  mere  existence,  yet 
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on  the  streets  and  in  the  shops  personal  cleanliness 
is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Chinese. 

Taking  an  afternoon  train  for  Sacramento,  we 
arrived  in  ample  time  for  the  grand  banquet  tendered 
the  Grand  Army  guests,  served  in  the  spacious  pavil- 
ion of  the  exposition  building.  Tables  were  spread 
for  3,000  guests,  and  the  entertainment  passed  with 
as  little  confusion  as  an  ordinary  tea  party.  There 
was  everything  to  please  the  eye  and  tempt  the  ap- 
petite. Aside  from  the  repast  there  was  a  marvelous 
display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  forever  set  at 
rest  the  thought  that  California  had  ever  been 
overrated. 

An  excursion  to  Natoma  vineyard,  on  the  Placer- 
ville  road,  twenty  miles  east  of  the  city,  was  another 
grand  feature  of  Sacramento  hospitality.  The  way 
led  through  the  valley  of  the  American  river,  noted 
as  a  fruit  growing  region.  Natoma  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  vineyards  in  the  world,  comprising 
2,000  acres.  It  is  laid  out  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, lies  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  and  is  three 
and  one-half  miles  long,  by  a  mile  and  one-quarter 
wide.  The  annual  yield  of  grapes  is  about  10,000 
tons,  in  the  culture  of  which  many  men  and  horses 
are  employed.       It  belongs  to  a  company  that  has 
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thousands  of  acres  besides  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
apricots,  prunes,  olives  and  almonds. 

Arriving  at  the  vineyard,  there  was  an  immense 
collection  of  fruit  ready  gathered  that  was  lavished 
on  the  guests,  or  they  could  wander  through  the 
labyrinthean  maze  and  breathe  the  luscious  odor  of 
the  laden  vines  at  will. 

Sacramento  has  many  handsome  buildings.  The 
capitol  was  familiar  to  the  eye,  being  modeled  after 
the  capitol  at  Washington.  From  the  summit  of  its 
dome  we  looked  down  upon  a  landscape  indescrib- 
ably lovely.  On  one  side  the  snowy  summit  of  the 
Sierras  shines  like  fleecy  clouds,  on  another  side  the 
Coast  Range  limits  the  vision,  while  below  lies  the 
city,  with  its  winding  river,  like  a  silver  band  around. 

Our  course  henceforth  is  from  Pacific  to  Potomac. 
Nearly  three  days  and  nights  of  steady  travel  brings 
us  to  Denver  for  a  four  days'  sojourn,  amid  the 
scenic  grandeurs  of  the  very  Switzerland  of  America. 

Denver  is  on  a  high  plain,  and  the  extent  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  buildings  would  indicate  a  century's 
growth,  rather  than  one-fourth  that  time.  The 
Union  Pacific  depot  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and 
the  Tabor  Grand  Opera  House  is  nowhere  excelled. 
As  a  railroad  center,  it  has  branches  extending  in 
everv  direction. 
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Graymont,  at  the  foot  of  Gray's  Peak,  was  our 
next  objective  point.  It  is  sixty-five  miles  west  of 
Denver,  and  is  reached  by  the  Colorado  Central,  a 
narrow  gauge  road  that  winds  and  twists  through  the 
famous  Clear  Creek  Canyon,  one  of  the  wildest 
gorges  on  the  continent.  At  Golden  the  scene  opens 
in  matchless  majesty,  and  thenceforth  is  a  succession 
of  wonders.  Much  of  the  road  is  blasted  through 
solid  rock,  and  at  times  one  sees  but  a  narrow  strip 
of  sky  overhead.  The  creek,  anything  but  clear 
from  the  dross  of  silver  washings,  is  crossed  and 
recrossed  in  its  tortuous  mountain  bed,  and  first  on 
one  side  and  then  the  other  exaggerated  human 
forms  arise  from  the  immense  boulders.  Idaho 
Springs  is  passed  and  we  come  to  Georgetown,  a  city 
of  4,000  people,  nestled  in  among  the  mountains, 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  Judge  White  boarded 
the  train  and  accompanied  us  to  Graymont.  The 
most  wonderful  part  of  the  road  is  yet  to  come.  Up 
and  up  the  little  engine  goes,  crossing  the  creek  over 
high  bridges,  back  and  forth,  forming  the  most  com- 
plex loop — the  greatest  piece  of  railroad  engineering 
in  the  world.  Georgetown  and  Green  Lake  near  by 
is  spread  out  below  us  in  panoramic  view.  George- 
town is  a  mining  town  in  a  country  rich  with  silver. 
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Eight  miles  further  and  we  are  at  the  foot  of  Gray's 
Peak,  literally  the  dome  of  the  continent. 

Colorado  Springs,  Manitou  and  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  must  be  passed;  as  with  this  we  close  the 
memorable  trip  across  the  continent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Yellowstone  Park. 

Desirous  of  finding  a  less  torrid  atmosphere,  we 
left  Washington,  D.  C,  in  June  for  good  old  Nod- 
away, Missouri.  We  found  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
route  a  pleasant  one,  passing  through  Harper's  Ferry, 
the  charming  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  etc.  Alas  for  human 
hopes!  The  much  desired  salubrious  breezes  were 
still  a  "will-o'-the-wisp"  luring  us  onward,  and  a  well 
matured  plan  to  find  rest  and  peace  and  comfort 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  brought  us  safely  to 
this  point. 

At  the  city  of  the  good  old  Saint  Joseph  we  took 
the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  for  this 
point,  via  the  home  city  of  the  great  Democratic 
nominee  for  presidential  honors,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Onward,  westward  and  northward,  the  great  State 
of  Nebraska  was  laid  open  to  view  from  the  extreme 
southeast  to  the  extreme  northwest.  From  Broken 
Bow  onward  we  have  little  to  say  in  favor  of  this 
region  for  agricultural  pursuits,  or,  indeed,  for  any 
other  save  the  cattle-raising  industry.  Almost  the 
entire  way  led  through  unbroken,  undulating  prairies, 
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with  here  and  there  an  occasional  sod  house  or  "dug- 
out/' a  few  of  which  were  dignified  with  habitation 
and  a  name. 

At  Alliance,  Nebraska,  we  found  time  had  again 
changed  and  we  were  now  two  hours  behind  Wash- 
ington time.  At  Edgemont,  South  Dakota,  the 
borders  of  the  "Bad  Lands,"  passengers  for  Dead- 
wood  and  the  camping  ground  of  Custer  took  a  train 
northward.  The  comfort  and  luxury  of  our  train 
brought  up  memories  of  the  weary  travel  of  years 
long  gone,  and  the  thrilling  encounters  of  pioneers 
in  this  same  Black  Hills  region.  Time  was  given 
here  to  set  our  feet  on  Dakota  soil,. but  the  fearful 
heat  soon  drove  us  back  to  the  train. 

"What  about  investing  here?"  said  one  home- 
seeker  passenger  to  another. 

"I  would  not  give  ten  cents  for  the  whole  country 
seen  today,"  was  the  reply. 

"Think  of  it,"  he  continued,  "the  mercury  no  in 
the  shade!" 

"More  like  a  thousand  and  ten,"  said  another. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  rain  through  this  coun- 
try all  summer  and  the  high,  hot  wind  was  more 
the  nature  of  a  simoon.  We  saw  but  two  or  three 
patches  of  corn  or  other  grains  in  the  whole  route 
from  Broken  Bow,  and  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  poor 
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stranded  inhabitants  was  the  general  expression. 
Surely  no  one  who  could  get  away  would  remain. 

At  Moorcroft,  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  a  cattle- 
shipping  point,  the  Devil's  Tower,  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  a  protruding  point  of  the  Black  Hills, 
was  pointed  out.  We  were  now  in  Wyoming,  and 
onward  to  the  west  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and 
Wind  River  Rrange,  not  majestic,  but  gently 
rounded,  conical  and  dignified  peaks,  bleak  and  bare, 
were  everywhere  in  evidence.  Custer's  Battlefield 
passed,  we  were  soon  at  Billings,  Montana,  where 
the  bright  gas  and  electric  light  jets  gave  evidence  of 
civilization.  Well  paved  streets  and  brick  as  well 
as  frame  houses,  and  a  boom  of  prosperity  was  evi- 
dent. Four  more  hours  of  railroad  travel  and  we 
were  at  Livingston,  where  we  changed  cars  for  Cin- 
nabar, the  northern  gateway  to  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  Two  hours  by  rail  brought  us  here, 
where  we  join  a  camping  party  for  this  great  Won- 
derland of  America. 

Cinnabar  does  not  compete  with  Greater  New 
York  or  Chicago  in  point  of  population.  In  fact, 
the  census  man  may  have  missed  it  altogether. 
"Where  is  Cinnabar?"  we  asked  upon  leaving  the 
train.  "The  second  house,  Madam,"  was  the  reply. 
It  boasts  of  one  hotel,  and  it  does  not  rival  the  Con- 
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tinental  of  the  Quaker  City,  nor  the  Palmer  House 
of  Chicago ;  but  cleanliness  and  comfort,  with  a  good 
table,  are  its  characteristic  features.  It  is  a  story 
and  a  half  structure,  kept  by  H.  J.  Hoppe,  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Montana.  Mrs.  Hoppe's  father 
was  a  classmate  of  Montana's  multi-millionaire  sen- 
ator Clarke,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  his  cause. 
Tourists  find  this  a  comfortable  place  to  rest  after  the 
fatigue  of  travel,  before  entering  upon  camp  life. 
This  rest  we  are  enjoying  while  waiting  for  a  portion 
of  our  belated  party. 

One  party  from  New  York  City,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bacon  and  friends,  has  just  started  for  a  month's 
outing,  hiring  a  complete  outfit — wagons,  tents, 
guide,  cook,  etc.  The  latter  claims  the  honor  of 
having  been  cook  for  Col.  Roosevelt  throughout  his 
military  campaign.  Local  option  does  not  prevail 
here,  and  Mr.  Bacon  gathered  up  his  cook  in  a  con- 
dition of  intoxication  that  was  appalling.  Our  cook 
at  the  Cinnabar  House  is  a  native  of  Minister  Wu's 
country  and  not  much  unlike  that  troubled  dignitary. 
There  is  but  one  incoming  train  a  day  here,  and  when 
that  arrives  we  shall  be  ofif  for  wild  life  in  the  far 
West.  Returning  tourists  report  delights  beyond 
recounting. 

The  incoming  train  from  Livingston  brought  our 
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belated  party,  and  coaches  were  in  readiness  to  con- 
vey us  to  scenes  of  surpassing  wonder  and  loveliness. 
In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  mountains,  lakes  and 
rivers  are  no  longer  novel  sights,  but  when  we  at- 
tempt to  portray  mountains  roaring  with  the  in- 
tensity* of  internal  commotion,  lakes  boiling  and  bub- 
bling in  their  bottomless  basins,  springs  spouting  up 
boiling  water  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air — veritable 
bottomless  pits  burning  with  fire  and  brimstone — 
then  we  feel  how  inadequate  is  language  to  give  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  reality. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  combines 
all  these  wonders  and  more,  is  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  embraces 
an  area  of  sixty-two  miles  in  length  and  fifty-four 
miles  in  width.  It  is  a  volcanic  region,  hemimed  in 
by  giant  mountain  peaks,  some  of  which  attain  a 
height  of  over  13,000  feet.  Being  United  States 
Government  property,  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  with  a  military  officer  as 
commissioner,  Capt.  Goode  of  the  First  United  States 
Cavalry  now  presiding  officer,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Park.  Congress  makes  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  benefit  of  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  which  are  admir- 
ably kept.  Soldiers  are  encamped  in  various  places 
to  see  that  tourists  do  not  violate  the  regulations  of 
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the  park.  Fishing  is  allowable  and  the  streams 
abound  with  finny  tribes,  but  gunning  is  forbidden, 
hence  the  birds  fly  and  animals  roam  with  their 
native  freedom.  All  seem  to  live  in  friendly  relations 
with  mankind,  old  Bruin  stalking  forth  at  evening- 
tide,  with  none  to  molest,  or  make  him  afraid,  neither 
does  he  seem  to  be  feared,  though  sometimes  he 
makes  it  inconvenient  for  campers  to  awake  in  the 
morning  and  realize  that  the  nocturnal  visitor  has 
left  them  minus  their  breakfast,  with  market  at  a 
long  distance. 

The  first  point  of  interest  after  leaving  Cinnabar 
is  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  which  stand  without 
a  rival  in  the  known  world.  There  are  over  fifty 
active  hot  springs,  covering  170  acres,  with  numer- 
ous distinct  terraces,  tinted  with  every  shade  of  col- 
oring. To  reach  the  springs  we  make  an  ascent  of 
2,000  feet  in  eight  miles  coaching.  Liberty  Cap,  the 
cone  of  an  extinct  geyser,  over  fifty  feet  high  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  stand  lone  sentinel 
at  the  foot  of  the  terrace.  Mount  Minerva  and 
Jupiter  terrace  each  has  an  immense  hot  spring  that 
bubbles  over  the  terrace,  tinting  it  with  various 
colors.  Farther  on  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  hot 
spring  or  basin  called  the  Devil's  Kitchen.  Through 
a  small  opening  in  the  top  a  descent  is  made  to  the 
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cavernous  depth  below,  by  means  of  a  ladder.  The 
torrid  atmosphere  emited  from  within  is  so  laden 
with  sulphurous  fumes  the  visitor  is  glad  to  emerge 
and  seek  fresh  air.  Sometimes  visitors  faint  and  are 
drawn  up  by  means  of  ropes. 

Onward  over  Willow  Creek  we  continue  south- 
ward, and  four  miles  from  the  springs  pass  through 
the  Golden  Gate  which  guards  a  rugged  pass  at  the 
base  of  Bunsen's  Peak.  The  government  constructed 
a  roadway  around  this  rocky  abyss  about  a  mile  in 
length,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  The  beautiful  drive  that 
follows  through  forest  and  glen  compensates  for 
seeming  dangers  passed.  It  was  regarded  as  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  engineering,  \>\xt  when  we  returned 
it  was  not  passable.  Men  were  engaged  widening 
the  road,  blasting  rocks,  etc.  The  road  appeared 
like  a  narrow  porchway  around  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, a  deep  gorge  or  canyon,  lying  many  feet  below. 
Rustic  Falls,  fed  by  mountain  snows,  falling  over  the 
rocks,  sixty  feet  or  more,  was  a  charming  sight  after 
emerging  from  danger. 

The  lengthening  shadows  of  the  mountain  pines 
were  suggestive  of  repose  and  we  entered  upon  our 
first  experience  of  camp  life  and  slept  soundly  at  an 
altitude  of  7,300  feet  above  sea  level,  with  the  snow- 
capped Rockies  in  full  view.      Ice  formed  during  the 
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night  and  as  we  gathered  around  the  blazing  camp- 
fire  while  waffles  were  baking  for  breakfast  we  real- 
ized that  we  had  reached  the  zenith  of  our  hopes, 
and  had  indeed  found  a  cool  spot.  We  thought  with 
pity  of  sweltering  humanity  we  had  left  in  the  world 
from  which  we  had  emerged. 

Breakfast  over,  we  visited  Obsidian  Cliff,  a  moun- 
tain of  mineral  glass,  the  result  of  volcanic  action. 
Rough  columns  of  this  glistening  black  glass  rise 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  roadway  with  a  mir- 
ror-like effect.  The  Indians  used  it  for  flint  in  mak- 
ing arrow  heads.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  Obsidian 
glass  known.  Beaver  Lake,  with  evidence  of  busy 
workers,  merited  a  call.  The  industrious  little  fel- 
lows scarcely  took  time  to  raise  their  heads  in  recog- 
nition, so  much  at  home  do  they  feel.  Their  dams 
across  the  lake  are  durable  and  skillfully  built.  With 
an  aesthetic  eye  they  permit  the  pond  lily  to  grow 
with  its  wonted  luxuriance  and  beauty,  over  portions 
of  the  lake.  Apollinaris  spring  was  visited,  and  its 
healthful  water  tested,  then  onward  to  Roaring 
Mountain,  before  referred  to.  A  distinct  rumbling, 
not  unlike  thunder,  is  heard  from  the  mountain, 
which  seems  to  be  disturbed  within,  and  may  belch 
out  with  volcanic  force.      Twin  lakes  are  passed,  and 
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his  satanic  majesty's  frying  pan,  fizzing  and  frying 
with  a  great  degree  of  heat,  is  very  suggestive. 

We  have  now  reached  Morris  Geyser  Basin  and 
made  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  most  startling 
phenomena — active  geysers.  It  is  the  highest  geyser 
basin  in  the  Park,  having  an  altitude  of  over  7,500 
feet.  The  hissing  sound  of  escaping  steam,  the 
rumbling  noise  and  sulphurous  odors  arouse  a  feeling 
of  distrust  lest  some  undercurrent  of  eruptive  vio- 
lence should  break  forth  with  volcanic  force  and  de- 
structiveness.  As  there  are  over  700  geysers  and 
thousands  of  hot  springs  in  this  great  national 
museum,  we  can  but  little  more  than  glance  at  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting.  The  Constant  or  Minute 
Man,  being  among  the  first  seen,  was  very  impres- 
sive, though  small  compared  with  those  seen  later  on. 
It  is  a  pool  of  crystal  clearness,  spouting  up  its  water 
forty  feet  in  the  air  with  almost  clock-like  precision, 
about  every  minute.  It  lasts  but  a  few  seconds  and 
most  of  its  water  falls  back  in  its  basin,  which  is 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter.  The  Constant  is  a 
universal  favorite,  as  is  also  the  Black  Growler,  in 
the  same  vicinity.  The  latter  has  a  chimney-shaped 
opening  which  emits  more  steam  than  water,  with  a 
hissing,  gurgling,  growling  sound.  The  deposits 
thrown  out  on  the  edge  of  the  crater  are  of  an  inky 
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hue.  The  uncertain  conditions  of  terra  firma  had 
led  us  to  leave  our  coach  on  the  roadway,  that  we 
might  wander  at  will  amid  the  supernatural.  Fol- 
lowing the  pathway  a  short  distance  Emerald  Pool, 
40x50  feet  in  size,  beautifully  tinted  with  emerald 
hues,  with  walls  of  coral,  artistically  shaped.  It  is 
the  varied  coloring  of  geyser,  spring  and  canyon  that 
bids  defiance  of  portrayal  by  pen  alone.  Next  comes 
the  king  of  geysers,  the  Monarch,  whose  eruptions 
are  without  warning,  throwing  up  columns  of  water 
100   feet,    with    a    duration   of   half    an   hour. 

Resuming  our  way  to  Gibbon  canyon,  we  came 
near  a  funnel-shaped  crater  with  walls  of  clay  highly 
colored  and  intensely  curious — the  paste-like  material 
molding  itself  into  perfectly  formed  roses.  Ap- 
proaching the  edge  of  the  pool,  which  is  called  the 
Paint  Pot,  as  close  as  safety  would  permit,  the  ma- 
terial was  about  the  consistency  of  well-mixed  paint, 
bubbling  and  boiling  with  fearful  heat.  Gibbon  can- 
yon is  a  rugged  mountain  pass,  shaded  by  steep  cliffs 
each  side  the  Gibbon  River,  alongside  of  which  the 
roadway  passes.  It  affords  a  charming  drive  to  the 
Gibbon  Falls,  which  leap  over  a  precipice  with  a  fall 
of  80  feet.  Our  second  night's  encampment  was  in 
this  canyon,  where  we  enjoyed  peaceful  slumbers, 
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despite  the  bark  of  the  coyote  and  the  hooting  of  an 
owl. 

Next  morning  we  started  early  for  the  valley  of 
the  Firehole  River,  the  center  of  countless  geysers, 
grouped  into  three  distinct  basins,  known  as  the 
Lower,  Midway  and  Upper.  The  chief  attraction 
of  the  Lower  basin  is  the  great  Fountain  geyser, 
with  its  massive  jet  throwing  up  its  boiling  fluid  IOO 
feet,  with  an  interval  of  eruption  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours,  playing  half  an  hour  in  beauteous  constancy. 
The  government  has  a  large  hotel  here,  the  Foun- 
tain, capable  of  accommodating  600  guests.  Hot 
baths  are  furnished  the  guests  from  the  pools  ad- 
jacent, conducted  through  pipes.  Small  particles  of 
the  lava  thrown  out  from  the  fountain,  at  least  gath- 
ered from  the  basins,  are  worn  into  a  round  shape  like 
marbles,  called  "geyser  eggs."  Securing  some,  we 
placed  them  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  "camp  robber," 
a  well-known  bird  of  that  region,  with  what  result  we 
shall  not  predict. 

Five  miles  south  we  reach  Midway  Basin,  contain- 
ing some  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  feat- 
ures of  the  Park,  though  shockingly  designated  as 
"Hell's  Half-Acre."  In  this  Satanicly  named  section 
is  the  great  Excelsior  geyser,  an  immense  pit  of 
bluish-tinted  water  330  by  200  feet,  steaming  and 
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bubbling,  though  no  longer  spouting  its  waters  sky- 
ward. The  Excelsior  ceased  action  of  this  kind  in 
1888,  when  its  eruptions  were  of  great  force  and 
volume,  ejecting  masses  of  rocks  and  debris  200  or 
300  feet,  accompanied  by  terrific  explosions. 

A  short  distance  from  Excelsior  is  Turquoise 
Spring,  100  feet  in  diameter,  exquisitely  colored  a 
transparent  blue.  Nearby  is  a  solitary  cold  spring, 
the  only  one  in  this  region.  The  crowning  object 
of  beauty  is  the  Prismatic  Lake,  measuring  about 
250x400  feet  in  dimensions.  Its  waters  are  a  deep 
blue,  melting  into  green,  yellow  and  orange,  with 
shades  of  purple,  brown  and  gray,  in  vivid  bands 
baffling  description.  Morning  Glory  Spring  is  a 
gigantic  representation  both  in  shape  and  coloring  of 
the  beautiful  flower  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
Gem  Pool  and  Firehole  Lake  are  well  worthy  of 
notice,  the  latter  being  a  veritable  lake  burning  with 
fire  and  brimstone.  Standing  by  the  side  of  this 
ominous  pool,  the  flame  was  distinctly  visible  in  the 
fathomless  abyss  below.  It  was  a  fearful  confirma- 
tion of  the  realities  possible,  from  which  we  shrunk 
with  an  instinctive  shudder.  Biscuit  Basin,  near  by, 
is  another  strange  formation,  turning  over  excellent 
representations  of  tempting  viands. 

Moving  onward   amid   wonders   inexplicable,   we 
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reached  camp  in  Upper  Geyser  Basin  on  Firehole 
River,  whose  shelving  banks  are  studded  with  gey- 
sers and  thickly  pitted  wTith  steaming  hot  springs. 
Numerous  parties  are  here  encamped  and  while  din- 
ner was  being  prepared  beneath  the  stately  pines  we 
set  out  to  interview  our  neighbors.  We  were  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  the  first  approached  former 
residents  of  Nodaway  County,  Missouri — Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Morehouse,  of  Maryville,  who  had  gone 
westward  in  search  of  lost  health.  They  had  been 
camping  for  a  year  past,  and  had  been  greatly  bene- 
fited. There  is  nothing  like  camp  life  to  whet  one's 
appetite  and  to  woo  the  sleepy  goddess.  These  men 
with  their  families  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer 
in  the  Park  and  then  wend  their  way  to  Utah,  win- 
tering at  Salt  Lake  City  and  vicinity. 

The  banks  and  valley  of  the  Firehole  River  abound 
with  the  supernatural.  It  is  a  fork  of  the  Columbia 
River,  which  finds  its  outlet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Riverside  Park,  on  its  banks,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  camping,  so  many  points  of  interest  are  within 
easy  distance  and  more  readily  reached  on  foot  than 
in  coaches. 

From  our  tent  door  we  could  look  out  upon  three 
active  geysers  with  different  action,  namely:  The 
Riverside,  throwing  up  an  arching  column  90  feet; 
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the  Fan,  ejecting  fan-shaped  jets  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  closely  following  each  other,  and  the  Mortar, 
playing  more  frequently.  From  this  point  we  visited 
the  Bee  Hive,  the  Giant  and  Giantess,  Saw  Mill, 
Lion,  Lioness  and  Cubs,  the  Grand,  Turbin  Grotto, 
Splendid,  etc.  The  latter  throws  up  a  powerful 
stream  150  feet  in  height,  affording  highly-colored 
rainbows,  which  add  a  rare  beauty  to  its  magnificent 
displays.  Beauty  Spring,  remarkable  for  its  clear, 
blue  water  and  the  vivid  coloring  of  its  basin,  is  a 
silent  but  exquisite  pool,  and  the  Punch  Bowl  would 
command  more  than  a  passing  glance,  from  even  a 
W.  C.  T.  U.  It  is  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  is 
constantly  boiling.  Black  Sand  Spring  and  Sunlight 
Basin  are  doubly  interesting  from  their  fine  and 
varied  coloring,  but  it  is  to  old  Faithful  we  would 
bow  most  profoundly  and  pass  on.  The  undeviating 
faithfulness  with  which  she  appears  upon  the  stage 
of  action  every  65  minutes  renders  her  a  universal 
favorite.  She  leaps  to  a  height  of  150  feet  and  re- 
mains five  minutes  spouting  a  jet  of  hot  water  two 
feet  in  diameter.  The  crater  is  an  oblong  opening 
on  a  high  mound  of  geyserite,  several  hundred  feet 
in  extent  at  the  base.  The  danger  line  of  approach 
is  guarded  by  a  railing  to  keep  the  unwary  from  too 
dangerous  proximity. 
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An  interesting  ride  to  Shoshone  Basin,  on  Snake 
River,  another  fork  of  the  Columbia,  with  a  fine 
view  of  Shoshone  Lake,  passing  Kepler's  Cascades, 
whose  enchanting  waters  leap  from  shelf  to  shelf 
down  a  dizzy  height,  and  we  reach  Lone  Star — the 
last  we  were  to  see  of  the  geysers.  Onward  we  pass, 
through  Spring  Creek  Canyon,  abounding  with  huge 
rocks,  cascades  and  cataracts,  reaching  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  at  an  altitude  of  8240  feet. 

Here  we  are  one  moment  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and 
the  next  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  waters  on  one  side 
finding  an  outlet  in  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  other 
side  meandering  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Arriving  at 
Shoshone  Basin,  we  encamped  for  the  night,  a  thun- 
derstorm rendering  the  situation  more  interesting. 
Government  tents  were  scattered  all  around.  Troop 
G,  First  United  States  Cavalry,  was  stationed  here 
to  fight  the  great  fire  raging  a  few  miles  distant — the 
greatest  fire  that  has  ever  visited  the  Park,  and  not 
likely  to  come  under  control  by  human  efforts.  A 
steady  rain  alone  could  quench  it.  It  was  variously 
estimated  to  be  five  to  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and 
made  a  magnificent  showing. 

Our  campfire  was  blazing  brightly  after  the  rain, 
when  a  handsome  young  officer  approached  and  read- 
ily entered  into     conversation.     Learning     he  was 
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from  the  vicinity  of  Delta,  Pa.,  we  were  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  grandson  of  an  early  friend,  Dr. 
Bryan,  and  son  of  Van  Wach  Bryan.  Corporal 
Bryan  was  a  law  student  in  Baltimore,  when  struck 
by  the  war  fever.  He  is  happy  in  anticipation  of 
early  promotion,  and  of  taking  a  hand  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chinese  problem.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  First  Cavalry  had  been  sent  to  China,  and 
those  left  behind  were  more  eager  for  a  bout  with 
the  Boxers  than  with  the  fire  fiend. 

Early  next  morning  they  filed  out  singly,  with  axe 
and  shovel  on  their  shoulders,  in  the  direction  of  the 
fire,  and  we  started  for  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  The 
atmosphere  was  clearer  and  fresher,  for  the  showers 
of  the  previous  night,  the  raindrops  on  the  grass  and 
flowers  sparkling  like  gems  in  the  bright  sunlight. 
Again  we  cross  the  Continental  Divide,  at  still  higher 
altitude — 8345  feet.  Reaching  the  lake,  we  had  a 
continuous  drive  of  19  miles  along  its  borders,  driving 
at  times  between  the  lake  and  boiling  pools,  and 
again  on  a  flower-decked  roadway,  surpassing  the 
flora  of  the  Alps. 

Yellowstone  Lake  is  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water, 
the  highest  on  the  globe,  being  over  a  mile  and  a 
third  above  the  sea,  with  mountains  all  around, 
nearly  a  mile  yet  higher.       Its  surface  is  generally 
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placid,  yet  at  times  the  restless  waters  surge  against 
the  shores,  making  melancholy  music  amid  the  pines. 
A  staunch  little  steamer,  the  Zillah,  plies  its  waters, 
the  lake  being  16  by  20  miles  in  extent.  The  Zillah 
was  built  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  to  place  it  on  the 
lake  was  a  great  undertaking.  It  was  brought  to 
Cinnabar  on  the  cars,  and  from  there  taken  in  sec- 
tions on  wagons.  Bridges  had  to  be  built,  forests 
felled  and  rocks  blasted  to  get  it  to  its  destination. 

On  Dot  Island,  near  the  center  of  the  lake,  there  is 
a  collection  of  wild  animals  peculiar  to  the  Park, 
namely  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  etc.  On 
this  memorable  drive  to  Yellowstone  Lake  we  saw 
antelope  and  deer  on  land,  pelicans  on  the  water  and 
sea  gulls  in  the  air,  all  at  one  glance.  Among  the 
many  mountains  in  view  were  the  Hoodoo,  the 
Sheep  Eaters'  range,  Grizzly,  Cathedral  and  Dun- 
raven  peaks,  but  greater  than  all,  the  Three  Tetons, 
exceeding  13,000  feet  in  altitude. 

There  are  numerous  hot  springs  and  paint  pots  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  similar  to  those  before  men- 
tioned. One  has  a  basin  50  feet  in  diameter,  filled 
with  a  seething  mass  of  colored  clay,  varying  in  tints 
of  pink  and  red,  white  and  blue.  A  mile  or  so  back 
of  the  lake  is  the  Natural  Bridge,  which  spans  a  small 
creek.      It  is  an  arch  of  stone,  50  feet  high,  and  about 
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io  feet  in  width.  Passing  on  to  the  Lake  Hotel,  the 
United  States  survey  placed  our  bearings  beyond  dis- 
pute— latitude  44  degrees,  33  minutes,  longitude  no 
degrees,  23  minutes,  altitude  7738  feet. 

The  government  has  several  commodious  hotels 
in  the  Park,  and  the  one  near  the  Grand  Canyon,  sit- 
uated 1,000  feet  above  the  Falls,  is  exceptionally  ad- 
vantageous. It  overlooks  the  great  gorge,  thus 
affording  a  safe  point  of  observation. 

Returning  to  camp,  Glacial  Boulder  on  the  way 
claimed  attention.  It  is  immense,  and  geologists 
claim  that  it  belongs  to  the  'Tee  Period,"  having  been 
stranded  here  in  some  of  the  great  upheavals  of 
nature  that  characterize  this  region  of  wonders. 

From  camp  we  rambled  over  the  mountains,  drank 
of  the  limpid  water  so  abundant,  gathered  wild  flow- 
ers which  everywhere  abound,  enjoyed  a  superb  sun- 
set, with  appetites  whetted  for  the  evening  repast. 

A  bright  morning  and  an  early  start  favored  our 
departure  from  Canyon  Junction,  our  first  altitude 
post  registering  8,071  feet.  Driving  out  Bohemia 
avenue,  shaded  for  miles  on  either  side  by  a  dense 
forest  of  stately  pines,  we  reached  another  curious 
freak  of  nature,  the  "Wedded  Trees."  These  are 
two  distinct  trees  more  than  100  feet  in  height  and  25 
above  the  ground  an  arm  of  one  is  an  arm  of  the 
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other,  connecting  the  trees,  the  twain  thus  becoming 
one.  "Second  marriages  are  not  in  evidence  in 
nature's  wilderness/'  said  one,  as  it  was  observed 
that  the  trees  were  but  once  united. 

We  were  now  on  down  grade  to  Virginia  Cascade, 
on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  and  were  whirled  at  a 
rapid  rate  of  speed  around  the  "Devil's  Elbow," 
about  as  perilous  a  point  as  we  encountered  in  the 
Park.  The  descent  is  great,  the  turn  abrupt,  the 
waters  dashing  and  foaming  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  roadway.  We  learned  after  passing  that  a 
coach  and  driver  had  recently  been  hurled  to  destruc- 
tion over  this  precipice. 

Crossing  Gibbon  River,  we  were  again  in  Norris 
Basin,  amid  geyser  formations,  and  again  visited  the 
"Devil's  Frying-Pan,"  Bijah's  Springs,  Twin  Lakes, 
Roaring  Mountain  and  Obsidian  Cliff.  We  lunched 
at  Apollinaris  Park,  and  partook  again  of  its  revivify- 
ing waters.  Crossing  Gardiner  River,  we  were  now 
in  this  mountain-environed  valley,  with  the  great  ice 
fields  capping  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  with  falls 
and  cascades  affording  attractive  scenery  all  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  the  northern  gateway  of  the  Park. 

The  Golden  Gate  road  being  under  repair,  we  were 
compelled  to  follow  the  old  road  over  the  mountains, 
which  had  seemed  so  very  perilous.      We  paused  at 
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Angel  Terrace,  so  beautiful  in  form  and  delicate  in 
coloring,  and  at  Minerva  Terrace,  nearly  ioo  feet 
high,  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  with  an  im- 
mense hot  spring  on  its  summit.  This  spring  over- 
flows with  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime.  A  vender 
of  curios  in  this  vicinity  places  various  articles — 
pitchers,  crosses,  flowers,  etc. — in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive a  coating  of  this  deposit,  making  an  attractive 
collection.  Jupiter  Terrace,  covering  five  acres,  has 
a  very  large  hot  spring  on  its  summit.  There  are 
numerous  other  hot  springs,  covering  in  all  170  acres, 
all  forming  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  We  have 
now  traveled  about  35  miles  since  leaving  Canyon 
Junction,  and  find  a  good  camping  place  with  almost 
a  village  of  tents,  occupied  by  various  camping  com- 
panies. /\gain  we  chanced  to  meet  with  Missouri 
friends. 

The  Mammoth  Springs  Hotel  and  the  Yellowstone 
Fort  are  a  mile  distant.  The  latter  is  a  United 
States  Cavalry  post  for  the  protection  of  the  Park — 
chiefly  its  game — and  to  evil  doers  it  is  a  terror.  Even 
ladies  who  have  disturbed  geyser  formations  have 
been  marched  to  this  fort  and  out  of  the  Park  under 
escort  of  a  cavalry  guard.  When  thus  marched  out 
no  one  can  ever  enter  the  Park  again  without  written 
permission  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.       It 
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is  nine  miles  to  Cinnabar,  with  the  Gardiner  River 
largely  in  view  and  huge  mountain  peaks  reaching 
skyward  all  around.  An  old  eagle  on  a  high  crag 
flapped  her  wings  as  if  in  adieu  as  we  passed  onward 
and  downward  through  Gardiner  City,  a  small  min- 
in  gtown.  Long  ere  we  reached  the  terminus  of  our 
ride  the  "Devil's  Slide"  loomed  up  to  view.  It  con- 
sists of  two  walls  of  trap-rock,  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  apparently  smooth,  extending  up  the  side  of 
Cinnabar  Mountain  2,000  feet.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
landmark,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Park.  Here 
we  bade  adieu  to  special  members  of  our  transporta- 
tion company,  to  whom  we  were  most  indebted  for 
courtesy  and  kindness.  We.  had  met  as  strangers, 
we  parted  as  friends. 

Our  trip  had  been  planned  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Russell 
of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  as  conductor,  and  arrange- 
ments completed  for  transportation,  boarding,  care, 
etc.,  with  Messrs.  J.  V.  Blartkenship  &  Co.,  of  Boze- 
man,  Montana,  whom  we  found  careful,  courteous, 
accommodating  and  reliable.  Mrs.  Blankenship  and 
son  Huston  were  with  the  party,  and  to  them,  and 
to  Miss  Pace  of  North  Carolina  and  Miss  Daviess  of 
Kentucky  are  we  specially  indebted  for  kindness. 
Neither  would  we  forget  our  special  guide  and  cook, 
Conrad  Beck,  for — 
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"We  may  live  without  art,  we   may  live  without 
books, 
But  we've  never  yet  learned  to  live  without  cooks." 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  a  Park  trip  is  to  leave  cares 
and  worries  at  home,  join  such  a  party  as  Messrs. 
Blankenship  conduct,  and  then  take  in  the  sights  and 
scenes  afforded  in  Nature's  Wonderland — the  great 
Yellowstone  Park. 


CHAPTER  V. 
To  Niagara  and  Canada. 

The  most  delightful  outing  of  the  season  from 
Washington  was  that  afforded  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  conveyed  us  safely  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  without  change  we  entered  upon  the 
Lehigh  Valley  system  through  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  old  Keystone — the  valleys  of  the 
Schuylkill,  Lehigh  and  Wyoming  rivers. 

On  every  side  were  undeniable  evidences  of  thrift 
and  industry — through  the  mining  districts  and  the 
busy  cities  of  Bethlehem,  Allentown,  Mauch  Chunk, 
Wilkesbarre,  etc.,  onward  and  northward  thence 
through  the  Empire  State,  until  Niagara  Falls,  in 
all  its  gorgeousness  and  grandeur,  was  reached, 
where,"  for  a1  brief  sojourn,  we  gladly  took  in  the  cool- 
ing breezes  and  feasted  eye  and  soul  on  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  Nature,  as  there  presented.  The 
beauties  of  Niagara  never  grow  old.  One  may  view 
them  again  and  again  and  never  grow  weary  of 
their  ceaseless  tumult  as  onward  and  onward  the 
dashing  sprays  foam  and  tumble  and  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight  with  the  same  ceaseless  activity  that  has 
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characterized  them  for  ages.  This  is  one  place 
where  man's  devices  and  ingenuity  are  naught  as 
compared  with  Nature's  grandeur. 

Competition  and  variety  in  modes  of  transit,  how- 
ever, have  added  materially  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  visitors,  at  very  moderate  expense.  The 
Temperance  House  near  the  station,  where  we  found 
good  accommodations,  has  an  automobile  for  public 
comfort  and,  contrary  to  all  previous  declarations,  we 
were  induced  to  take  our  first  ride  in  a  horseless  car- 
riage. The  sensation  was  not  peculiar,  and  the 
views  afforded  were  grand  beyond  portrayal.  A  ride 
of  14  miles  took  in  the  Falls,  the  rapids,  the  whirl- 
pol,  the  rainbows,  the  parks,  the  cave  of  the  winds, 
and  every  point  of  interest. 

Among  the  numerous  venders  of  curios  was  the 
veritable  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  historic  barrel,  in 
which  she  glided  over  the  Falls  and  still  lives  to 
narrate  her  blood-curdling  experience. 

Niagara  will  always  be  a  drawing  card  to  tourists, 
and  no  one  should  go  abroad  to  see  the  wonders  of 
foreign  lands  without  first  seeing  this  majestic  freak 
of  Nature  that  has  no  parallel  elsewhere.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  a  million  people  visit  Niagara 
yearly. 

From  Niagara  we  took  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
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through  Southern  Canada,  skirting  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  westward  to  Hamilton,  a  busy  city  of 
50,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Curving  around  the 
western  border  of  the  lake,  our  course  changed  to  a 
northeasterly  direction  to  Toronto,  where  one  of 
King  Edward's  minions  demanded  a  glimpse  of  our 
portable  possessions.  Failing  to  find  that  which 
seems  dear  to  Canadian  hearts  (whiskey  or  tobacco), 
he  let  us  off  easy  and  we  fancied  we  had  the  freedom 
of  the  king's  domains. 

Toronto  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  the  capital 
of  Ontario.  It  has  many  fine  public  buildings;  its 
university  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 

Our  train  bears  us  onward  along  the  placid  waters 
of  the  lake,  which  eventually  we  exchange  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  passing  the  Thousand  Isles, 
finally  reaching  our  destination — Montreal. 

We  arrived  in  Montreal  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  Taking  a  cab  to 
the  home  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, we  met  with  a  kind  reception  and  at  once  real- 
ized that  we  were  not  literally  strangers  in  a  strange 
land.  Right  here  we  are  constrained  to  say  kind 
words  for  this  branch  of  woman's  work,  and  bid 
them  godspeed.  Many  a  friendless  girl  cast  upon 
the  world  to  earn  her  living  finds  in  such  a  home  as 
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this  a  home  within  her  means,  with  the  sheltering 
arms  of  Christian  love  around  her,  and  tourists  from 
every  direction  have  here  the  comfort  and  conven- 
iences of  hotel  life  without  its  publicity. 

The  Montreal  Home  occupies  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  Dorchester  street,  opposite  the  Windsor,  one 
of  the  largest  hotels  of  the  city,  and  is  in  the  very 
best  part  of  the  city.  At  present  it  can  only  accom- 
modate 60  guests  with  rooms,  but  an  annex  costing 
$40,000  is  an  assured  fact.  The  dining  hall  seats  6j 
guests  and  there  is  seldom  a  vacant  seat.  Guests 
are  coming  and  going  all  the  time,  not  only  Can- 
adians, but  tourists  from  all  j)arts  of  our  own  country 
and  abroad.  The  managers  are  pleasant  ladies,  glad 
to  furnish  all  possible  information. 

Desirous  of  finding  a  near-by  church,  we  were 
directed  to  one  on  the  same  block,  the  American  Pres- 
byterian. In  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  we  had  an 
excellent  sermon  by  Dr.  McWilliams,  of  Cleveland, 
who  was  formerly  pastor  here.  Miss  Rice,  whose 
parents  are  Washingtonians,  has  long  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  choir. 

After  the  services  we  visited  St.  James  Cathedral, 
on  Dominion  square,  said  to  be  the  largest  church  on 
the  continent,  and  is  modeled  from  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  It  is  250x350,  with  a  dome  70  feet  in  diameter, 
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rising  heavenward  to  the  top  of  its  cross  250  feet. 
The  interior  represents  immense  wealth  in  its  shrines 
and  altars. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a  very  creditable  struc- 
ture facing  the  Cathedral.  A  stately  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  one  of  the 
"Fathers  of  Confederation/'  is  on  this  square.  It  is 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  Canada,  encircled  by  the 
provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Within  easy  distance  is 
the  Grey  Nuns  Hospital,  founded  more  than  150 
years  ago,  abounding  with  legendary  interest.  A 
red  cross  on  the  grounds  marks  the  spot  where  a 
malefactor  was  broken  alive.  A  pretty  young  daugh- 
ter of  Ethan  Allen,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  said 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Grey  Nuns. 

Christ's  Church  Cathedral,  Protestant,  is  regarded 
as  a  model  of  Gothic  architecture,  built  of  rough 
Montreal  stone.  One  more  church,  and  for  the 
present  we  are  done  with  ecclesiastical  structures.  It 
is  the  famous  Notre  Dame,  whose  foundation  dates 
back  to  1657,  when  a  small  chapel  was  erected.  The 
present  edifice  is  the  third  or  fourth  structure,  and 
completed  nearly  100  year  ago.  It  is  135x241  feet, 
with  a  seating  capacity  for  12,000.  It  contains  some 
paintings  by  the  old  masters   and  has   a  very  old 
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statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  claimed  and  be- 
lieved to  have  miraculous  powers. 

Montreal  claims  a  population  of  about  350,000,  and 
is  a  well-built,  wide-awake  city.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  adjacent  mountain,  which  Jacques  Cartier, 
a  Frenchman,  who  made  the  first  settlement  in  1535, 
named  Mount  Royal  or  Real.  Later  on  the  city  was 
founded  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village,  Hockelaga, 
in  1642.  On  the  site  of  this  Indian  village  a  massive 
educational  structure  now  stands — McGill  Univer- 
sity. A  tablet  on  the  west  front  of  the  institution 
makes  a  note  of  this  fact.  It  is  to  the  generosity  of 
James  McGill  the  university  owes  its  origin.  Dona- 
tions from  others  have  added  colleges,  libraries, 
museums,  etc.  Lord  Strathcona  added  the  Royal 
Victoria  College  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

While  Montreal  is  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  its  shipping  is  im- 
mense. Large  steamers  ply  its  waters  to  Toronto 
and  also  to  Quebec.  The  river  is  spanned  by  sev- 
eral handsome  bridges,  the  Victoria  Jubilee  among 
the  finest. 

Montreal  is  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  being  advantageously  situated 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  That  we  might  the 
better  take  in  the  magnificence  of  the  city,  a  visit 
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to  the  summit  of  the  adjacent  mountain,  from  which 
its  name  is  derived,  was  decided  upon.  Mount 
Royal  is  an  elevation  of  800  feet  of  the  Laurentian 
range,  and  is  accessible  by  an  inclined  railway,  or 
by  carriage.  Preferring  the  latter,  we  extended  our 
drive  to  the  summit,  which  led  through  a  series  of 
winding  roads,  of  what  might  be  called  a  park  all 
the  way  up.  We  passed  many  palatial  residences, 
of  distinguished  personages.  None  exceeded  in 
picturesque  grandeur  "Raven's  Craig,"  the  residence 
of  Sir  Montague  Allen,  head  of  the  Allen  line  of 
steamers.      His  father  was  Sir  Hugh  Allen. 

On  reaching  the  summit  a  grand  panorama  was 
spread  out  before  us.  Below  was  the  great  city  itself, 
its  spires  and  domes  glittering  in  the  sunlight;  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  with  its  matchless  array  of  docks 
and  shipping,  the  Lachine  Rapids,  countless  manufac- 
turing towns  and  villages.  From  this  very  point 
Jacques  Cartier,  in  1535,  took  possession  of  this  re- 
gion for  his  native  country,  France.  It  remained 
French  territory  until  1763,  when  it  became  a  British 
province.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  crema- 
tory, where;  those  who  desire  annihilation  of  this 
mortal  coil  when  shuffled  off  can  be  accommodated, 
and  nearby  is  a  cemetery  where  the  ashes  may  find 
a  final  resting  place.      Altogether  there  was  a  wierd- 
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ness  about  the  place  that  made  its  grandeur  awesome. 

Our  cab*  being  at  hand,  we  made  the  descent  by 
tortuous  windings  through  the  mountain  park,  taking 
in,  in  rapid  review,  places  previously  visited,  notably 
Laval  University,  Victoria  Square,  with  its  monu- 
ment to  Queen  Victoria,  the  Royal  Victoria  College, 
the  Presbyterian  College,  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital, the  Custom  House,  City  Hall,  Court  House, 
etc.  On  the  latter  a  tablet  informs  us  that  here  stood 
the  church,  chapel  and  residence  of  the  Jesuit  Fath- 
ers, and  that  on  the  square  in  front  four  Iroquois 
Indians  suffered  death  by  fire,  in  reprisal,  by  order 
of  Frontenac  in  1696. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  place  to  vist  in  Mon- 
treal is  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay,  a  two-story  wooden 
structure,  now  used  as  a  museum.  It  was  built  in 
1705  by  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  occupied 
as  his  residence  while  governor  of  Canada.  Within 
its  walls  negotiations  were  completed  by  which 
France  ceded  its  finest  colony  to  the  British,  and 
later  on  when  the  colony  capitulated  to  the  American 
army  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay  became  headquarters 
of  Brigadier-General  Wooster.  The  American  Con- 
gress sent  three  commissioners,  Franklin,  Chase  and 
Carroll,  who  held  their  council  here.       It  is  unpre- 
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tending  in  appearance,  but  abounds  with  historic 
interest. 

Another  place  of  note  was  pointed  out,  the  birth- 
place of  Pierre  Le  Moine,  the  discoverer  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  later  the  first 
governor  of  Louisiana.  His  brother  was  the  founder 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  forty  years  the  governor 
of  the  colony  of  Louisiana. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  population  of  Montreal 
is  French,  and  in  point  of  numbers  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  prevails,  Methodists  come  next  and  have 
some  fine  churches;  Presbyterians  are  perhaps  next, 
and  then  Episcopal,  or  Church  of  England,  as  here 
styled.  >The  people  are  friendly,  recognizing 
Americans  at  sight.  Our  sojourn  at  Montreal  is  about 
at  an  end.       Our  next  will  be  from  Quebec. 

Leaving  Montreal  for  Quebec,  140  miles  distant, 
we  resumed  the  journey  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way and  at  the  station  were  pleased  to  see  the  Trav- 
elers' Aid,  a  pleasant  lady  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
who  was  there  to  see  that  we  made  no  mistake,  also 
to  lend  her  friendly  aid  to  any  incomers,  thus  render- 
ing absolute  safety  to  any  lady  desirous  of  visiting 
Montreal. 

Leaving  the  St.  Lawrence  to  our  left,  our  course 
led  directly  eastward  until  we  reached  Richmond, 
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and  changed  cars  for  a  northeasterly  course,  by  way 
of  Arthabaska,  the  only  place  of  note  until  we 
reached,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  railroad  terminus 
where  a  steamer  was  in  waiting  to  take  us  to  the 
quaint  old  city  of  Quebec.  The  scene  at  Point  Levi 
was  fine.  The  river  broadens  out,  the  Island  of 
Orleans  is  on  the  right,  and  in  front  is  the  famous 
Citadel  of  Quebec  crowning  Cape  Diamond,  365  feet 
above  the  river,  and  the  magnificent  Chateau  de 
Frontenac,  than  which  there  can  be  no  grander  hotel 
on  the  continent.  Impressing  into  service  a  French 
Canadian,  we  were  driven  to  St.  Ursula  street,  the 
home  of  Miss  McDonald,  in  the  very  center  of  points 
of  historic  interest.  With  a  few  pointers  from  our 
hostess,  we  sallied  out  to  see  the  citadel  from  its  sum- 
mit, and  there  had  a  fine  view  of  both  upper  and 
lower  tower  town. 

Leaving  the  frowning  battlement  we  turned  to  the 
famous  battleground  where  England  and  France 
fought  for  supremacy  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  On 
the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell  is  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory.  During  another  ramble  on  DufTerin 
Terrace,  we  came  upon  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  both  vanquished  and  vanquisher — Wolfe 
and  Montcalm. 

This  contest  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  was  cer- 
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tainly  a  fierce  conflict,  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  English  and  French  both  falling  in  the  fray.  Com- 
pared numerically  with  modern  battles,  neither  army 
had  more  than  a  handful  of  men,  5,000  each,  but  it 
was  a  decisive  conflict.  France  lost  her  foothold  on 
the  American  continent,  of  more  than  a  century's 
standing. 

From  Dufferin  Terrace  we  look  down  on  the  chim- 
ney tops  and  quaint  gables  of  the  lower  town,  and 
looking  upward  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  we  see  the 
great  Flavel  University.  Near  this  is  the  spot  where 
the  gallent  American,  General  Montgomery,  fell  in 

1775. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  be  seen,  we  can  but 
glance  at  a  few  points.  Quebec  was  originally  a 
fortified  city,  and  some  of  the  ancient  gates  are  care- 
fully preserved,  notably  the  St.  Louis  gate.  On  the 
east  end  of  Dufferin  Terrace  is  a  commanding  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  Quebec — Sam- 
uel Champlin — in  1608. 

The  Ursuline  convent  was  pointed  out  as  the  rest- 
ing place  of  General  Montcalm,  who  met  his  fate  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Beside  the  city  walls  we 
pass  the  Esplanade,  used  by  the  English  troops  as 
a  parade  ground.  A  spacious  old  brick  mansion  was 
designated  as  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
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father  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  he  lived  here.  It  is 
now  a  curiosity  shop,  and  upon  entering  we  found 
a  strange  blending  of  the  old  and  the  new — trophies 
of  ages  past — teapots,  pitchers,  platters,  everything 
conceivable,  at  marvelously  high  prices. 

The  Basilicia,  a  French  cathedral,  is  a  commanding 
edifice  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Notre  Dame, 
in  1633.  The  remains  of  Laval,  who  endowed  the 
university  bearing  his  name,  is  interred  here,  with 
Frontenac  and  other  worthies.  The  Basilicia  con- 
tains some  valuable  paintings,  notably  Van  Dyke's 
"Christ  of  the  Cathedral/'  and  Marratti's  "Ecstasy 
of  St.  Paul."  A  funeral  service  was  being  conducted 
on  our  second  visit  to  the  Basilicia.  We  listened 
reverently  to  the  deep-toned  organ  and  quartette  of 
male  voices  rendering  music,  harmonious,  angelic — 
enough  to  "soothe  the  savage  breast."  It  was  high 
mass,  and  all  the  service  was  choral. 

Numerically,  the  religion  of  Quebec  is  Catholic, 
but  Protestant  churches  are  numerous.  It  was  our 
privilege  to  attend  the  service  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  and  have  a  handshake  with  the  pastor,  a 
native  of  Canada.  We  also  met  Rev.  Mr.  McFar- 
land,  of  Ottowa,  who  has  been  conducting  a  kind  of 
Chatauqua  at  Ottowa  for  ministers,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, some  of  whom,  he  said,  evinced  a  lamentable 
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lack  of  Biblical  facts,  unable  to  name  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  somewhat  of  an  orator,  could  not  recall  the 
name  of  the  first  book  in  Holy  Writ. 

A  large  portion  of  the  people  in  Quebec  are  French 
and  adhere  to  their  native  language.  They  cannot 
understand  English  when  it  is  to  their  advantage  not 
to  understand. 

Although  it  is  the  most  foreign  city  we  have  seen 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  very  atmosphere 
abounds  with  superstition,  there  is  nothing  too  su- 
pernatural or  too  absurd  to  be  doubted. 

That  we  might  the  better  observe  the  very  quint- 
essence of  credulity,  we  boarded  the  electric  railway 
to  the  world-famed  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  14 
miles  distant.  The  ride  was  a  charming  one.  Glid- 
ing out  of  the  ancient  city  near  where  the  St.  Charles 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  meet — gliding  past  the  Isle  of 
Bachus  or  Orleans,  mound  after  mound  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  range  of  mountains  loomed  up  in  view,  and 
pretty  villages  dotted  the  landscape.  Nine  miles 
brought  us  to  the  Falls  of  the  Montmorency,  a  most 
charming  freak  of  nature.  From  some  volcanic  ac- 
tion in  ages  past,  that  cleft  the  mountain,  the  waters 
of  the  Montmorency  river  broke  through  and  for 
nearly  200  feet  the  waters  leaped  and  danced  with 
feathery  spray,  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a 
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prettier  cascade  for  its  size  we  never  saw.  Of  course, 
it  does  not  compare  in  volume  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  but  the  descent  is  greater.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  subterranean  outlet,  as  the  overflow  has  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Passengers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of  getting 
off  to  better  take  in  the  situation.  An  antique  dwell- 
ing in  the  valley  is  designated  as  the  country  home  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent. 

But  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  we  were  intent,  and 
thither  we  proceeded.  Five  miles  more  of  mountain 
and  hamlet,  and  the  quaint  old  village  of  Baupre  is 
reached — its  urchins  barefooted,  and  the  women  shod 
in  wooden  shoes. 

A  magnificent  church  erected  in  recent  years,  con- 
fronted us,  but  the  very  air  was  that. of  centuries 
long  gone.  The  church  is  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
200  feet  long,  more  than  100  feet  wide,  with  twin 
towers  rising  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air.  The  in- 
terior, in  point  of  elegance,  is  in  keeping  with  the 
exterior.  Over  the  high  altar,  noticeable  as  we  enter, 
is  a  magnificent  painting  by  a  famous  artist  of  St. 
Anne  and  two  pilgrims,  the  gift  of  a  noted  French- 
man, who,  in  time  of  shipwreck,  vowed  to  lay  a  gift 
at  the  feet  of  St.  Anne  for  her  interposition  in  saving 
his  life.       Two  pictures  by  one  of  the  old  French 
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masters  was  the  gift  of  Bishop  Laval,  also  a  reliquary 
set  in  precious  stones. 

But  that  which  interested  us  most  were  the  monu- 
ments of  crutches  on  either  side  of  the  entrance, 
claimed  to  have  been  left  by  cripples  who  had  been 
cured  by  miraculous  powers  in  ascending  the  Holy 
Stairway.  A  gentleman  who  claimed  to  have  been 
cured  by  ascending  the  stairway  on  his  knees,  kindly 
conducted  us  to  it.  Thoughtlessly  dampening  his 
ardor  by  an  expression  of  lack  of  faith,  he  remarked : 
"It  is  no  faith  cure.  I  had  not  a  particle  of  faith  and 
yet  was  made  a  perfect  cure  when  different  doctors 
had  pronounced  me  incurable."  Nothing  daunted, 
we  accompanied  him  and  there  saw  wealth  and 
poverty  side  by  side,  with  crucifix  and  rosary,  rever- 
ently wending  their  way  on  their  knees  up  a  dirty 
stairway,  each  step  representing  many  prayers.  On 
either  side  is  a  narrower  stairway  which  those  of 
little  faith  may  ascend  in  the  usual  manner  of  getting 
up  stairs,  and  this  best  suited  our  inclinations.  Ladies 
elegantly  dressed  were  among  the  devotees,  dragging 
their  silken  garments,  and  tottering  old  men  clutched 
their  crutch  in  one  hand  and  a  rosary  in  the  other. 

There  is  an  interesting  legend  regarding  the  origin 
of  this  shrine  and  chapel.  Centuries  ago  some  sailors 
were  shipwrecked  near  the  coast  and  they  prayed   to 
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their  patron  saint,  St.  Anne,  promising,  if,  through 
her  intercession,  they  were  saved,  they  would  erect  a 
shrine  to  her  honor,  and  this  they  did — and  ages  after 
the  greater  church  was  the  outcome.  The  original 
shrine  and  chapel  is  carefully  preserved,  close  by  the 
magnificent  church. 

The  crude  faith  of  these  simple-minded  fishermen 
touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  kings 
and  clergy,  and  gifts  from  royalty  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  little  edifice  these  fishermen  built.  Louis 
XIV.  and  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  were  among  those 
who  proffered  rich  gifts.  St.  Anne,  said  to  be  the 
mother  of  Mary — mother  of  the  Saviour — is  still  the 
patron  saint  of  Quebec. 

It  is  said  that  150,000  pilgrims  visit  this  shrine  an- 
nually, notably,  "the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind." 
Blind  they  are  most  assuredly,  as  well  as  lame  and 
halt.  But  there  is  nothing  too  absurd,  even  in  this 
enlightened  century,  to  find  its  devotees. 

With  this  we  leave  the  ancient  village  of  Beaupre 
for  Quebec,  and  thence  to  Montreal,  where  a  brief 
stay  brings  us  again  in  pleasant  companionship  with 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  of  which  we  cannot  say  too  much  in 
commendation.  Would  they  were  more  general  in 
our  own  country.       From  Montreal  we  returend  to 
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Niagara  and  spent  another  pleasant  day  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  great  cataract. 

A  ride  of  ten  hours  more  brought  us  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  we  parted  company  with  our  genial  trav- 
eling companion,  Mrs.  Cornelia  H.  Turner,  widow  of 
Dr.  James  Turner,  one  of  the  best  and  most  highly 
esteemed  physicians  of  Cecil  County. 

Three  hours  more  and  we  were  at  our  destination, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Again  On   the  Wing* 

Having  seen  the  Fourth  safely  over  in  Washing- 
ton, with  nought  to  mar  its  quietude,  save  the  cease- 
less din  of  fiendish  fire  crackers  and  sky  rockets,  we 
started  via  the  Virginia  Midland  on  our  contemplated 
ramble  by  rail  through  the  Old  Dominion.  Though 
not  seeming  the  right  direction  for  the  season,  south- 
ward, yet  it  was  with  difficulty  a  seat  could  be  pro- 
cured, crowds  of  health  and  pleasure  seekers  hurry- 
ing off  to  the  Springs,  Bath,  Alum,  White  Sulphur, 
etc.,  and  the  many  delightful  mountain  resorts  of  Vir- 
ginia. With  the  Capitol  on  our  left  and  Arlington 
on  the  right,  the  iron  horse  moved  cautiously  over 
the  Potomac  and  soon  brought  Alexandria  to  view. 
Here  our  course  diverged  from  any  we  had  ever 
traveled,  we  were  on  new  yet  memorable  ground, 
rendered  famous  by  the  first  great  panic  of  the  war, 
when  the  Blue  fled  so  ingloriously  from  the  Gray. 
Fairfax  and  Clifton  passed,  "this,"  said  the  conduc- 
tor, as  we  crossed  an  unpretending  stream,  "is  Bull 
Run ;  the  battleground  is  about  a  mile  yonder."  Soon 
we  were  at  Manassas  Junction,  and  here  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  whose 
94 
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graceful  peaks  rising  in  majestic  grandeur  agreeably 
diversify  passing  scenes.  Warrenton,  Rappahannock, 
Culpepper,  etc.,  passed,  we  reached  the  Rapidan,  a 
muddy  stream,  and  a  village  bearing  the  same  name, 
after  which  the  country  assumed  a  more  fertile  ap- 
pearance. Well  fenced  farms  dotted  with  stout 
sheaves  of  ungarnered  wheat,  extensive  fields  of  corn 
and  tobacco,  everything  in  its  summer  garb,  gave  us 
a  more  favorable  impression  of  the  "sacred  soil"  than 
rambles  over  other  sections  of  the  State  guaranteed. 
Gordonsville,  another  historic  point,  in  a  fertile  valley 
between  the  Rappahannock  and  South  Anna  rivers, 
is  passed  and  a  few  miles  onward  brings  us  to  sacred 
ground,  hallowed  with  the  dust  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Monti- 
cello,  the  home  and  burial  place  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
is  on  the  summit  of  a  peak  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  com- 
manding a  charming  view  of  contiguous  mountains, 
the  valley  below,  and  Charlottesville  near  by.  Just 
50  years  ago  today  a  distinguished  group  wound 
round  this  mountain  side  to  commit  to  dust  the 
author  of  this  imperishable  document  that  is  destined 
to  transmit  its  blessings  to  millions  yet  unborn,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  author,  and  signers, 
till  time  shall  be  no  more.  An  unpretending  granite 
obelisk  but  eight  feet  high  marks  his  hallowed  resting 
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place,  yet  it  bears  an  imperishable  record — "Here 
lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Vir- 
ginia for  religious  freedom,  and  father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia."  This  epitaph  was  prepared  by 
Jefferson  for  his  own  tomb,  and,  as  is  seen,  he  ignores 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  president  of  the  United 
States  eight  years,  or  deems  it  unworthy  of  record  in 
comparison  with  the  other  great  achievements  of  his 
life.  The  Monticello  estate  in  Jefferson's  time  com- 
prised over  6,000  acres,  while  he  owned  another,  a 
tobacco  plantation,  of  4,000  acres.  These  were 
stocked  with  about  200  negroes,  yet  the  victim  of 
indolent  slaves  and  knavish  overseers,  we  are  told 
he  could  scarcely  make  ends  meet,  and  that  when  he 
left  the  White  House  he  owed  $10,000,  debts  con- 
tracted during  his  administration.  Monticello  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  family  a  short  time  after  his 
death.  We  accomplished  the  journey  from  Wash- 
ington to  Charlottesville,  116  miles,  in  about  five 
hours,  while  Jefferson  occupied  eight  days,  but  he, 
though  laying  aside  the  laurels  of  the  chief  magis- 
tracy, labored  under  disadvantages  which  we  did  not 
have  to  encounter.  He  went  on  horseback.  The 
University  of  Virginia,  of  which  Jefferson  was  the 
founder,  is  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Charlottesville, 
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and  is  of  imposing  exterior,  spreading  over  a  large 
extent  of  surface.  It  was  erected  under  the  personal 
direction  and  supervision  of  Jefferson,  who  gladly 
shook  off  the  shackles  of  power  for  the  more  pleasant 
pursuit  of  science,  having  no  greater  pleasure  than 
that  found  in  connection  with  the  university.  The 
institution  continues  in  a  flourishing  condition,  over 
200  students  having  graduated  there  last  week. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  South 
were  educated  here.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  whose  poetic 
talent  is  admired,  while  his  erratic  life  is  deplored, 
was  educated  here.  Charlottesville  is  a  lovely  place, 
almost  encircled  by  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains, 
and  its  people  are  said  to  be  among*  the  most  culti- 
vated of  the  South.  The  Rivannah  River  is  a  silvery 
stream,  wending  its  way  down  the  mountain  side 
onward  to  the  James. 

Four  hours  further  travel  brings  us  to  Lynchburg, 
an  antiquated  town  on  the  James  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  passage  through  the  Blue  Ridge, 
where  the  Natural  Bridge  is  formed.  It  is  a  tobacco 
manufacturing  place,  with  an  extensive  colored  popu- 
lation. Here  we  changed  cars  for  Bristol,  taking 
the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Our  course 
now  is  almost  directly  westward  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 
We  make  our  transit  through  the  mountains  before 
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dark,  and  the  gathering  shades  of  twilight  warn  us 
of  our  near  approach.  The  day  has  been  full  of 
interest  and  not  uncomfortable  temperature.  The 
mountain  breezes  of  the  eventide  are  delightful.  We 
must  cease  our  pencilings,  by  the  way,  assured  that 
the  rough  motion  of  the  train  does  not  improve  our 
chirography.  Twenty  mountain  peaks  on  the  right 
claim  a  passing  notice. 

If  the  mails  performed  their  accustomed  duties 
aright,  and  our  pencilings-by-the-way  were  capable 
of  translation,  we  bade  adieu  at  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  at  a  point  where  health-giving  fountains  gush 
out  of  the  mountain  side,  and  invigorating  breezes 
and  picturesque  scenery  combine  to  allure  beauty 
and  fashion  to  the  enchanting  shades  of  comfort  and 
romance.  The  Staunton  River  here  makes  its  way 
through  the  mountains,  and,  in  a  measure  following 
its  course  through  narrow  defiles  and  over  deep 
gorges,  we  mastered  the  rugged  acclivity,  reaching 
Salem  on  the  other  side  in  safety,  where  sable  porters 
were  raising  pandemonium  in  efforts  to  gather  guests 
for  other  springs  of  remedial  qualities,  the  Red  Sul- 
phur, in  this  vicinity.  Onward  the  puffing  engine 
moves,  and  midnight  and  a  storm  found  us  among 
the  Alleghanies.  Loud  peels  of  angry  thunder  re- 
verberated through  the  mountains,  while  the  vivid 
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glare  of  the  lightning  gilded  up  the  frowning  peaks, 
an  inevitable  baby,  the  infant  terrible,  enlivening  the 
scene  with  inharmonious  sounds.  At  2  40  we  reached 
Bristol,  located  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  Ten- 
nessee, near  which  White  Top  rears  its  lofty  peak. 
Here  we  take  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Geor- 
gia Railroad  for  Chattanooga.  The  rain  was  falling 
in  torrents,  but  the  fine  depot  rendered  us  indifferent 
to  the  storm.  With  early  morn  old  Sol  got  the 
better  of  the  clouds  and  vapors,  rising  gloriously  over 
the  fog  that  filled  the  valleys,  tinting  the  vapors  that 
rolled  up  the  mountain  sides  and  bringing  out  the 
light  and  shade  in  charming  relief.  The  bald  sum- 
mits of  the  Unakas,  or  Great  Smoky,  Mountains  of 
the  Appalachian  range,  give  a  peculiarly  hazy  tinge 
to  the  eastern  horizon.  A  succession  of  fertile  val- 
leys open  up  to  view  with  mountain  ridges  to  the 
right  and  left,  the  rain  of  the  preceding  night  giving 
visions  of  eternal  verdure.  So  favorable  is  the 
change  in  the  landscape  before  us,  we  bound  from 
our  seat  as  we  approach  a  village,  charming  as  its 
name,  Greenville,  indicates,  and  remembering  it  was 
the  home  of  one  of  our  presidents,  as  the  train  paused 
we  hailed  a  sable  native  for  light  on  the  situation. 
"Can  you  show  us  where  Andrew  Johnson  lived?" 
we  asked.       "He  don't  live  here  now,"  he  replied; 
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"he's  gone  dead.  Old  Missus  dead,  too,  but  see  you 
yonder  chimney  ober  dar  where  dat  smokes  arising? 
Dat's  de  place  Miss  Martha  (Mrs.  Patterson)  she 
lives  dar  still.  Old  Boss  lies  down  de  road  'bout 
half  a  mile."  When  the  train  started  the  conductor 
kindly  pointed  out  the  desolate  spot,  a  treeless  mound 
sandwiched  among  the  mountains,  where  the  twrain, 
Andrew  and  Eliza,  his  wife,  rest  alone,  unsheltered 
and  unmarked,  save  by  two  coffin-shaped  boxes 
placed  over  the  graves.  A  handsome  monument,  we 
learn,  will  be  erected  ere  long.  To  this  sequested  spot 
the  sorely  tried  occupants  of  the  White  House  fondly 
turned  as  a  haven  of  repose.  Much  of  their  eventful 
life  was  spent  here.  The  next  place  of  note  is  Knox- 
ville,  the  home  of  the  late  Parson  Brownlow,  a  great 
manufacturing  center,  the  largest  town  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  State,  claim- 
ing a  population  of  15,000.  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
1791,  and  early  became  the  capital  of  the  State.  The 
most  noticeable  buildings  are  the  custom  house  and 
postoffice — built  of  native  marble,  so  noted  for  its 
beauty.  East  Tennessee  University  is  located  here, 
and  at  present  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. It  was  suspended  during  the  war  and  occupied 
by  the  military.  There  are  three  courses  of  study 
in  the  college — agricultural,  mechanical  and  classical. 
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Mount  Clingman  and  Mount  Mitchell,  the  two 
highest  peaks  in  the  United  States,  can  be  seen  from 
Knoxville.  Passing  onward  our  course  led  through 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  it  was  ever  our 
privilege  to  see.  Vast  fields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
etc.,  spread  out  before  us,  speaking  well  for  the 
quality  of  soil  in  these  fertile  valleys — through  which 
numerous  rivers,  creeks,  etc.  meander,  and  pleasant 
villages  dot  the  wayside.  At  Lenvir  are  flourishing 
flour  and  cotton  mills,  the  latter  employing  about  50 
female  operatives.  These  mills  were  in  operation 
throughout  the  war,  although  the  country  was  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  both  governments.  For  a  ti'me 
General  Burnside  had  his  headquarters  here.  The 
Lenvir  brothers,  who,  by  the  way,  are  uncles  of  Mrs. 
P.  M.  Gen.  Keys,  own  the  finest  farms  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. It  was  here  Burnside  had  his  headquarters, 
and  so  pleased  was  he  that  he  proposed  to  trade  for 
his  Rhode  Island  farm — to  which  the  Lenvirs 
answered  if  he  would  offer  the  whole  of  little  Rhody 
and  some  boot  they  might  take  the  proposition  into 
consideration.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one 
of  the  proprietors,  Dr.  Lenvir,  a  very  ordinary  look- 
ing individual.  He  is  a  practical  farmer  of  the  highest 
type.  We  defy  the  rich  valleys  of  Chester  County 
to  produce  finer  corn.      At  Soudon  we  crossed  the 
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noble  Tennessee  River,  and  passed  through  Sweet- 
water Valley,  famous  for  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
At  Mouse  creek  we  are  near  White  Cliff  Springs,  on 
Chilhowee  Mountain,  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  waters  are  chalybeate,  sulphur  and 
iron,  and  the  place  is  one  of  popular  resort.  At 
Charleston  we  cross  the  bright  Hiwassee,  and  soon 
reach  Cleveland,  the  county  seat  of  Bradley,  in  which 
we  noticed  some  palatial  residences.  Soon  we  cross 
the  Chickamauga,  on  which  the  famous  battle  was 
fought.  We  had  just  emerged  from  a  tunnel  under 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  as  we  crossed  the  Chicka- 
mauga, a  long  train  of  cars  glided  gracefully  out  from 
beneath  us,  speeding  onward  down  the  river  course, 
forming  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  We  were 
now  nearing  our  present  destination,  nestled  in 
among  the  mountains — the  Cumberland,  the  Appala- 
chian, Missionary  and  Walden's  Ridges — and  last, 
but  not  least,  Lookout  Mountain,  rearing  its  frown- 
ing peak  heavenward.  We  are  at  Chattanooga,  the 
disputed  country  of  the  Cherokees,  at  Eagle's  Nest, 
as  the  name  indicates.  Here  we  leave  our  pleasant 
traveling  companion  who  had  remained  en  cog  from 
Knoxville,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
interesting  points  space  forbids  to  notice.  We  had 
only  known  him  as  a  Confederate  colonel,  a  pleasant 
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gentleman,  willing  to  impart  information.  When,  on 
parting,  he  extended  his  card,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  our  kind  instructor  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  Tennessee — Col.  Trousdale,  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  And  we  a  school 
marm !  We  exclaimed,  and  regretted  we  had  not 
known  sooner  who  our  distinguished  acquaintance 
was.  We  have  in  contemplation  a  visit  to  the  State 
Institute  for  Teachers,  at  Maryville,  a  highly  pros- 
perous agricultural  region  in  Blount  County. 
Wearied  with  travel,  we  are  now  resting  at  the 
charming  abode  of  old  Harford  friends,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Price,  and  his  estimable  companion,  who  retain  pleas- 
ant reminiscences  of  happy  school  days  in  the  shades 
of  Kennet  Square.  Their  many  friends,  some  of 
whom  are  our  readers,  would  be  delighted  to  see  their 
pleasant  Southern  home,  and  know  that  the  doctor 
commands  an  excellent  practice  here,  and  stands 
foremost  in  his  profession. 

Chattanooga,  or  Eagle's  Nest,  from  which  we 
write,  lies  in  a  nook  between  two  mountain  ridges, 
the  Cumberland  and  Appalachian  or  Alleghanies,  in 
the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Tennessee,  numbers 
12,000  souls;  is  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous 
place  in  this  region  of  country,  and  with  its  extensive 
railroad  and  river  facilities,  the  go-aheadativeness  of 
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its  people  and  the  unbounded  natural  resources  sur- 
rounding it,  bids  fair  to  become  in  the  near  future 
the  Pittsburg  of  the  South.  Five  different  railroads 
emanate  from  the  city,  and  the  Tennessee  River 
meanders  around  it.  At  present  there  is  some  ob- 
struction to  navigation  at  Muscle  Shoals,  but  the 
government  having  undertaken  the  removal  of  all 
obstructions,  the  river  will  be  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessel  as  high  as  Nashville,  about  600  miles 
from  its  mouth.  With  Walden's  Ridge  on  the 
north,  Missionary  Ridge  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
Lookout  Mountain  on  the  west,  all  clothed  from 
base  to  summit  in  the  rich,  green  verdure  of  mid- 
summer, the  landscapes  afforded  are  of  unparalleled 
grandeur;  the  climate  is  delightful,  the  mercury  at 
midday  seldom  reaching  the  nineties,  and  the  people 
are  generally  intelligent  and  hospitable.  Until  1841 
this  place  was  known  as  Ross's  Landing,  so  named 
in  honor  of  John  Ross,  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  the 
aboriginal  owners  of  this  section  of  country.  Ross's 
abode  is  not  far  distant.  At  that  time  it  was  in- 
corporated and  its  present  Indian  name  assigned  it. 
During  the  late  Civil  War  it  was  a  point  of  much 
interest.  General  Grant  and  General  Bragg  had 
somewhat  of  an  "onpleasantness"  here  in  November, 
1863,  and  hotly  contested  battlefields  around    have 
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rendered  it  historic  ground.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  a  pretty  Southern  city  before  the  war,  but 
exposed  to  the  shot  and  shell  of  contending  armies, 
alternately  in  possession  of  each,  was  pretty  badly 
used  up.  The  vexed  question  of  supremacy,  how- 
ever, once  settled,  its  salubrious  clime,  its  peculiarly 
invigorating  and  health-giving  atmosphere  attracted 
many  settlers  from  the  North  and  East,  so  that  prob- 
ably half  the  present  population  hail  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  A  singularly  harmonious  feel- 
ing seems  to  prevail,  sectional  animosities  find  no 
lodgment  here,  the  president's  Southern  policy, 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men/'  inspires  every 
one  with  a  kindly  feeling  and  nowhere  have  we  found 
the  bitterness  of  the  past  so  thoroughly  obliterated. 
"We  have  buried  the  hatchet,"  they  say,  "and  are 
willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones."  On  the  30th 
day  of  May  they  literally  shook  hands  over  the 
bloody  chasm,  Federals  and  Confederates  uniting  in 
honoring  the  graves  of  fallen  foes.  The  National 
Cemetery,  where  13,000  Federal  dead  from  the  fields 
of  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Resaca,  etc.,  peacefully  slumber, 
is  a  short  distance  out  of  town.  Each  lowly  mound 
is  marked  with  a  neat  marble  headstone,  and  the 
usual   facilities  are   offered  friends   for  finding  the 
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resting  place  of  loved  ones.  On  the  visitors'  regis- 
ter we  noticed  the  names  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rose, 
Chester,  Pa.  A  military  post,  Major  Cochran,  is 
commanding  near  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  Maj. 
Cochran  has  recently  been  ordered  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  or  rather  to  aid  Howard  in  quelling  Indian 
troubles  on  the  Northwestern  frontier.  The  mar- 
riage of  one  of  the  lieutenants  to  a  Chattanooga  belle 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure  created  a  sensation  here. 
The  style  of  architecture  still  in  vogue  in  Chatta- 
nooga is  decidedly  Southern,  most  of  the  houses  be- 
ing but  one  story  in  height  and  therefore  models  »f 
comfort.  There  being  no  lack  of  space,  they  usually 
spread  out  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  are 
vine-clad  and  rose-covered,  unique,  cozy  and  tasteful 
as  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
gas,  has  numerous  manufactories  of  iron,  cotton,  ice, 
etc.  A  good  system  of  public  schools  and  almost  every 
religious  denomination  is  here  represented.  The  Pres- 
byterians have  three  churches,  embracing  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Northern  and  the  Southern  brat.ches. 
The  latter  have  the  most  imposing  edifice,  and  a  well- 
to-do  congregation.  Their  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Back- 
man,  was  a  rebel  chaplain.  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  of  A?le- 
ghaney  Seminary,  is  pastor  of  the  Northern  church, 
and  is  an  able,  earnest  worker.  The  "priceless  pearl" 
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was  the  subject  of  a  fine  discourse  on  Sabbath.  Rev. 
Mr.  Cutler,  of  the  old  New  England  Cutler  family, 
is  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  colored  Con- 
gregational church  here,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most 
eloquent  minister  in  the  city.  Lookout  Mountain 
next  claims  a  notice,  but  space  forbids  more  than  a 
mere  index  to  scenes  afforded  there.  An  early  rise 
was  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  programme, 
but,  that  effected,  a  mountain  carriage  obtained,  old 
Jesse,  a  reliable  guide,  secured,  our  party  gathered 
together  and  a  more  determined  party  of  moun- 
taineers is  seldom  seen.  Clambering  up  mountain 
cliffs,  over  gorges  and  through  caves  being  Jesse's 
profession,  and  being  a  fair  type  of  the  Southern 
negro,  himself  an  historic  character,  he  was  prepared 
to  impart  much  that  was  instructive  in  a  primitive 
manner.  Originally  he  was  an  Alabamian,  but  being 
a  "chatter'  had  drifted  into  a  Georgia  cotton  field, 
was  Ben  Hill's  body  servant,  fought  under  the  "Stars 
and  Bars,"  deserted  from  the  Confederate  army  and 
held  similar  positions  of  trust  and  honor  for  Generals 
Hazen  and  O.  O.  Howard.  He  gave  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  General  Howard's  fighting  and  preaching, 
and  thinks  Billy  Sherman  "a  bigger  man  than  Grant." 
A  winding  carriage  way  leads  up  the  mountain 
side,  at  times  wild  and  rugged  and  affording  outlooks 
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indescribably  grand,  the  deep  fog  in  the  valley  be- 
neath assuming  voluminous  proportions.  Onward 
and  upward  our  rugged  road  leads  till  Summertown, 
with  its  cottages  and  Mountain  House,  invites  the 
wayworn  traveller  to  a  halt,  and  then  a  ramble.  Here 
the  broad  view  of  the  green  mountain  slopes,  the 
precipitous  ledges,  the  deep  cove  below  are  perfectly 
enrapturing.  The  ruins  of  a  government  hospital, 
established  during  the  war,  is  partly  occupied  by 
families  from  the  North  in  pursuit  of  health.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  these  buildings  were  fitted  up  for 
college  purposes  and  a  flourishing  institute  under  the 
surveillance  of  one  Roberts,  of  New  York,  of  Con- 
stantinople (Turkey)  college  fame,  and  hundreds  of 
students  ascended  the  rugged  acclivity  of  science 
here,  but  eventually  the  college  was  abandoned  and 
the  buildings  arc  fast  crumbling  to  decay.  We  re- 
sume our  rugged  ascent  and  'miles  of  torturous  wind- 
ings bring  us  to  gigantic  rocks  and  deep  ravines.  The 
"Elephant,"  the  "Saddle"  and  the  "Twin  Sisters," 
enable  us  to  appreciate  "the  shadow  of  a  great  rock," 
but  the  "Fat  Man's  Misery"  is  rather  more  than  we 
contracted  for.  Our  party  had  nearly  all  gone 
through  and  we  must  of  necessity  join  them.  It  is 
a  narrow  fissure,  between  perpendicular  rocks,  ioo 
feet  in  length  and  probably  more  than  this  in  height. 
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The  aperture  narrows  down  at  one  point  to  a  space  a 
little  more  than  a  foot  in  width,  through  which  we 
pass,  and  by  means  of  ropes  in  a  sturdy  hand  above, 
effect  the  ascent.  A  person  of  slender  physique 
passes  through  with  some  difficulty,  and  the  more 
avoirdupois  the  greater  the  misery.  Thus  the  origin 
of  the  well-suited  name.  A  little  further  on  we  come 
to  Rock  City,  through  whose  deserted  halls  we  wan- 
dered, selecting  first  here  then  there  a  suite  of  rooms, 
where 

"If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  this  world 

The  heart  that  is  humble  might  look  for  it  here." 

We  passed  through  numerous  caverns  where  whole 
families  might  live,  undisturbed  by  the  trammels  of 
modern  civilization.  Here  are  high  arched  ceilings, 
with  distant  skylights,  capacious  chambers  amply 
protected  from  the  elements  without,  firm,  smooth 
floorings,  nooks  and  ledges  for  every  essential  com- 
fort. Loathe  to  leave  so  inviting  an  abode  we  hast- 
ened to  the  Natural  Bridge,  a  rocky  archway  over 
a  hundred  feet  long,  one  solid  span  over  a  subter- 
ranean stream,  gushing  from  a  deep  ravine  many 
feet  below.  "Look,"  said  our  friends  as  we  ap- 
proached the  bridge,  "and  tell  us  what  you  see." 
Almost  instantly  a  colossal  figure  met  our  eye  bear- 
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ing  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  the  "Father 
of  his  country"  than  that  gigantic  figure  astride  the 
American  eagle  at  the  Philadelphia  exhibition.  It 
was  "The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain/'  a  singular  re- 
presentation of  the  "human  form  divine,"  formed  by 
atmosphereic  action  on  the  limestone  rock.  It  occu- 
pies a  commanding  eminence  above  the  bridge.  There 
is  a  comfortable  hotel  at  this  point,  where  we  met 
Mrs.  Summerville  Key,  whose  husband  is  brother  to 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  is  said  to  be  an  abler 
man,  though  Chattanoogans  have  no  greater  boast 
than  the  honest  man  who  represents  them  in  the 
Cabinet,  D.  H.  Key,  a  native  here. 

A  short  distance  further  and  we  come  to  the  very 
point  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Assuming  a  lowly  atti- 
tude we  cautiously  move  forward,  and  awe-struck 
view  the  abyss  below.  More  cautiously  we  recede 
and  gaining  a  firmer  foothold,  look  from  its  dizzy 
height  on  the  grand  panorama  before  us.  Sixteen 
hundred  feet  below  the  Tennessee  river  coils  like  a 
serpent  or  leaps  forth  around  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, around  Mocosin  Point  and  around  the  city 
which  lies  in  miniature  below;  a  puffing  engine 
shoots  forth  from  beneath  and  speeds  its  onward 
course  down  the  river  side;  smoking  factories  rear 
their  lofty  chimneys  below,  in  the  distance;  we  raise 
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our  eyes  aloft  and  across  and  trace  mountain  peaks 
in  seven  sovereign  States.  The  shadows  lengthen  and 
another  point  of  intense  interest  remains  to  be  vis- 
ited. It  is  the  steps  where  "fighting  Joe" — Gen. 
Hooker — performed  his  celebrated  feat  of  climing  up 
the  rugged  precipitous  ascent  in  pursuit  of  the  Rebel 
army,  whom  he  drove  in  wild  confusion,  in  the  dark- 
ness, through  gaps  and  gorges,  completely  routing 
the  entire  army  here.  The  feat  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  record,  and  Napoleon  crossing  the 
Alps  is  said  not  to  surpass  the  army  of  the  Cumber- 
land crossing  Lookout  Mountain.  The  battle  that 
ensued  was  literally  a  battle  above  the  clouds.  Cau- 
tiously gazing  forward  to  view  the  identical  wooden 
steps  that  supplemented  the  precipitous  cliffs,  up 
which  he  clambered,  the  mountain  seemed  to  recede 
from  our  grasp,  the  brain  grew  dizzy  and  inevitable 
destruction  was  all  that  seemed  awaiting  us.  Con- 
ducted to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  (though  not  really 
in  danger,)  distance  lent  "enchantment  to  the  view." 
There  are  some  reminiscences  of  the  Confederate 
encampment  remaining,  enough  rude  chimneys  with 
wide,  open  fireplaces  standing  to  form  the  running 
gear  of  the  city,  and  signal  posts  refer  to  times  when 
the  Rebel  flag  floated  gayly  in  the  breeze.  "Umbrel- 
la" and  "Pulpit"  rocks  are  worthy  of  notice,  giant 
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upheavals  of  nature,  significant  of  their  names.  "Sun- 
set" rock  overlooks  the  yawning  chasm,  affording 
the  unterrified  a  romantic  gaze  at  the  declining  rays 
of  the  god  of  day.  We  preferred  the  light  of  this 
countenance  on  our  descent,  but  with  a  firm  faith 
in  our  trusty  guide  and  the  experience  of  the  pleas- 
ant party  accompanying  us,  we  accomplished  it  in 
safety,  to  enjoy  well  earned  repose,  and  fully  satis- 
fied with  our  mountain  ramble. 

Would  that  we  could  transcribe  the  splendor  of 
these  encircling  mountain  views,  but,  gaze  when  we 
will  and  where  we  will,  new  scenes  arise,  and  an  ever 
varying  tint  of  beauty  hovers  over  all,  that  words 
have  no  power  to  catch  or  imprison.  Such  an  absolute 
serenity  pervades  these  peaceful  valleys  and  rugged 
mountain  slopes — so  poetic  in  outline — it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  wail  of  pain  and  anguish,  carnage 
and  death,  could  ever  have  disturbed  their  eternal 
quiet;  yet  history's  pages  record  the  most  extensive 
and  desperate  struggles  of  the  Western  campaigns 
as  having  occurred  here.  Who  doubts  the  fierceness 
of  these  conflicts  needs  but  to  glance  at  the  white 
grave  stones  encircling  yonder  mountain  foothill, 
where  the  nation's  slumbering  heroes  rest,  and  re- 
member that  the  swift  winged  arrows  of  destruction 
were  no  respecters  of  the  foe;  that  the  anguish  of 
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desolation  hangs  over  countless  Southern  households 
to  whom  the  name  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission- 
ary Ridge  and  Chickamauga  recalls  thrilling  memo- 
ries of  loved  ones  that  are  not.  Rosecrans  in  official 
report  says  of  Chickamauga:  "Never  in  the  history 
of  this  war  have  troops  fought  with  greater  energy 
and  determination.  Bayonet  charges  often  heard  of 
but  seldom  seen,  were  repeatedly  made  by  brigades 
and  regiments."  It  is  estimated  that  fully  twenty 
thousand  were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  battle 
alone.  It  was  a  disastrous  defeat  to  our  forces,  who 
were  driven  pell-mell  through  mountain  gaps  back  to 
Chattanooga,  and  there  for  a  time  held  in  seige.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  mismanagement  of  Rosecrans,  who 
was  at  once  relieved,  superceded  by  Thomas,  the 
Departments  of  Ohio,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Ten- 
nessee combined  and  given  in  command  of  the  hero 
of  Vicksburg — Gen.  Grant.  All  is  very  quiet  here 
now,  nought  but  mutilated  trees  and  scattered  rifle 
balls  imbeded  therein,  being  left  to  recall  the  fury 
that  disturbed  the  wonted  quiet  of  these  memorable 
places.  At  Chickamauga  creeping  vines  and  gay 
trumpet  flowers  are  richly  festooned  from  overhang- 
ing boughs,  from  which  birds  flutter  and  chirp  in 
merry  glee  all  the  day  long.  A  farm-house  of  the 
most  primitive  style,  though  a  recent  erection,  now 
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stands  where  the  oncoming  tempest  of  shot  and  shell 
fell  so  thick  and  fast.  Learning  that  the  occupants 
were  old  residents,  we  paused  to  take  of  the  pro- 
verbial "cup  of  cold  water,"  a  desire  for  which  makes 
all  the  world  akin.  We  found  our  hostess  rich  in 
treasured  memories  of  the  war  and  free  to  communi- 
cate. Soon  our  whole  party  had  gathered  under  the 
rustic  piazza,  eager  listeners  to  the  graphic  story  of 
what  she  had  seen  of  the  battle,  her  husband's  cap- 
ture for  a  guide,  her  flight  with  her  little  ones  to  the 
mountains  for  safety,  her  return  after  the  battle,  but 
to  find  her  once  beautiful  homestead  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  dying;  how  the  dead  lay  there  for  weeks 
unburied,  until  the  atmosphere  became  too  intolera- 
ble for  endurance ;  of  their  final  adieu  to  a  home  long 
endeared — refugeeing  in  swamps  and  caves,  until 
after  the  surrender  of  Lee.  On  their  return  every 
vestage  of  their  abode  had  been  destroyed,  not  even 
a  chimney  left  to  tell  where  the  house  had  stood,  and 
her  garden  transformed  into  a  graveyard.  It  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  plough  up  human  bones, 
and  missiles  of  war  are  frequently  excavated  by  the 
ploughshare.  She  had  a  store  of  balls  and  bayonets 
on  hand,  though  she  had  been  utilizing  them  as  much 
as  possible — fulfilling  scriptural  prophecy  in  a  meas- 
ure, by  turning  the  bayonet  into  a  garden  rake,  pro- 
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ceeding  to  show  what  an  excellent  implement  of 
husbandry  several  of  these  adjusted  on  a  stick  would 
make.  Finding  a  very  low  estimate  placed  on  war 
trophies,  we  readily  bought  out  the  entire  stock,  each 
flourishing  a  bayonet  as  we  proceeded  onward  to  the 
residence  of  Widow  Glenn,  referred  to  in  official  re- 
ports. Here  an  anxious  council  of  war  was  held  on 
the  night  preceding  that  awful  Sabbath-day's  battle. 
But  this  abode  had  also  fallen  before  the  ruthless  foe, 
and  the  Widow  Glenn  was  married  again  and  gone. 
Further  on  we  co'me  to  Crawfish  Springs,  noted  as 
Rosecran's  headquarters,  the  estate  of  Col.  Gorden, 
a  wealthy  planter.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Lee,  and  the  finest  dwelling  and  largest  plantation 
in  northwestern  Georgia.  He  has  also  flourishing 
mills  and  a  store.  In  the  latter  we  were  received 
with  great  courtesy  though  evidently  regarded  as 
down  east  Yankees.  The  gallant  salesman  assured  us 
of  a  cordial  welcome,  if  we  came  as  peaceful  settlers ; 
but  if  as  adventurous  carpet  baggers  we  might 
expect  no  consideration.  Plain,  practical,  mind-your- 
own-business  kind  of  people  would  always  find  a 
welcome  in  Georgia,  but  they  prayed  a  respite  from 
the  adventurous  vultures  to  whom  they  had  long  been 
a  prey.  The  gigantic  spring  that  gives  name  to  the 
place  gushes  from  a  rocky  hillside,  is  of  considera- 
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ble  celebrity,  and  far  beyond  our  conception.  The 
clear,  cool  fountain  issues  from  its  rocky  bed  with 
startling  force,  spreading  out  into  a  large,  deep 
stream,  where  the  angler  delights  to  linger,  and  gath- 
ering all  mountain  streams  in  its  onward  course, 
spreads  out  into  the  Chickamauga  river  some  dis- 
tance below.  Many  a  wearied  soldier  remembers  this 
sparkling  fountain,  past  which  he  was  hurried,  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion  forbidding  them  to  pause, 
and  the  gurgling  waters  all  the  more  mocking  their 
unconquerable  thirst.  Wide  spreading  oak  trees  af- 
ford abundance  of  shade,  under  which  we  lingered 
until  a  tempting  repast  summoned  us  to  more  prac- 
tical duties  in  another  section  of  the  grove,  where 
with  appetites  whetted  by  pure  Georgia  air  and  a 
ride  of  thirteen  miles  from  our  starting  point,  a  boun- 
teous dinner  disappeared  like  morning  mist. 

This  part  of  Georgia  is  under  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, the  farms  appear  to  be  well  fenced  and  pro- 
ductive of  fine  crops.  Lafayette  and  Ringgold  are 
the  nearest  towns.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is 
thirteen  miles  distant,  and  with  but  little  desire  for  a 
nearer  approach.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  people 
more  indifferent  to  "strikes" — or  caring  less  how  the 
tumult  ends  that  threatens  to  disrupt  the  bonds  of 
commercial  union — the  vast  network  of  railways. 
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The  home  of  John  Ross,  or  Kooweskoowe,  late 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  is  about  five  miles  from 
Chattanooga  and  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
other  farm  houses  in  the  mountain  regions,  consist- 
ing of  two  log  huts  with  a  "go  between/'  i.  e.  an  open 
space  between  the  huts  aforesaid,  one  of  which  is 
used  as  kitchen  and  dining  room,  while  the  other 
serves  for  sleeping  room  for  the  whole  family.  Of 
home  comforts  even  in  civilized  life,  the  mountain- 
eer wants  but  little,  as  evidenced  by  the  poor,  com- 
fortless little  huts  inhabited  by  the  thriftless  freed- 
men,  or  a  still  more  thriftless  class — the  poor  whites. 
Window  glass  is  a  luxury  seldom  indulged  in  in 
these  miserable  tenements.  Indeed,  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  this  class  are  generally  without  the  sign  of  a 
window,  the  only  means  of  receiving  light  and  air 
being  the  apertures  between  the  logs,  or  if  frame,  an 
opening  is  left,  the  breadth  of  one  or  two  boards, 
with  a  shutter  swinging  on  wooden  hinges,  and 
wooden  chimneys  are  all  the  vogue.  In  these  'mis- 
erable hovels,  generally  with  but  one  apartment,  sev- 
eral families  will  congregate,  and  with  barely  food 
enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  but  plenty 
of  tobacco  and  snuff,  are  the  picture  of  content.  There 
is  something,  however,  very  substantial  and  home- 
like in  the  Ross  mansion,  though  but  one  story  in 
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height,  and  of  the  most  primitive  architecture.  It 
is  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  ridge,  surrounded  by  fine 
forest  trees,  and  the  grateful  sound  of  rippling  wa- 
ters trickling  down  a  rocky  bed,  invite  the  weary 
passerby  to  a  cooling  draught  and  cooling  shade. 
Ross  was  a  civilized  Indian,  well  educated  himself, 
and  gave  his  children  the  advantage  of  the  best  of 
schools.  Here  his  ancestors  had  roamed  for  centu- 
ries, and  when  the  government  called  upon  him  and 
people  to  vacate  the  rich  hunting  grounds,  we  do  not 
wonder  they  were  loathe  to  comply.  They  num- 
bered from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  sturdy  braves 
and  brawny  maidens,  and  with  God's  blessing  on  the 
labors  of  the  missionaries  established  among  theni, 
had  become  considerably  civilized  and  naturally  felt 
of  some  importance.  An  eye-witness  to  their  depart- 
ure for  their  home  beyond  the  Mississippi,  gave  us  a 
touching  account  of  the  scene.  Though  but  a  boy  at 
the  time,  the  gleaming  eyes  of  the  more  obstreperous 
who  were  borne  away  in  manacles,  haunt  him  all  the 
more,  that  in  the  late  civil  war,  he  came  near  sharing 
a  similar  fate,  his  property  having  been  taken  first 
by  one  side  and  then  the  other,  and  finally  left  as 
void  of  civilization  as  when  the  Cherokees  were  ban- 
ished. It  was  through  the  influence  of  Ross  the  re- 
moval was  effected  peaceably,  though  no  doubt  he 
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still  smarted  with  revenge  when,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  permitted  Gen.  Pike  to  organize 
a  regiment  of  Cherokee  warriors.  A  few  miles  from 
Ross's  abode,  over  the  mountains,  the  remains  of  the 
old  Mission  settlement  is  a  resort  of  considerable  in- 
terest. The  ruins  of  the  boarding  house  is  all  that 
is  now  remaining.  The  spot  was  shown  us  where 
the  girls'  academy  had  stood  on  one  side  the  road, 
and  the  boys'  on  the  other,  but  these  with  the  chapel, 
and  all  vestige  of  the  homes  of  the  missionaries,  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  old  boarding  house  is  a  large 
frame  structure,  the  weather-boarding  of  which  had 
been  made  by  means  of  the  whip  saw,  but  the  mis- 
sionaries were  not  long  in  raising  a  flour  and  saw 
mill,  on  the  site  of  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chick- 
amauga,  or  Dead  man's  river,  a  more  modern  struct- 
ure is  now  doing  a  flourishing  business.  The  In- 
dians were  removed  in  1838,  yet  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries preferred  to  remain  in  the  new  field  of  labor 
open  to  them.  R,ev.  Mr.  Vale,  the  last  survivor,  died 
but  a  few  years  ago.  Now  they  all  "rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  follow  them."  Their  ashes 
repose  in  the  midst  of  their  labors,  and  to  the  shame 
of  a  civilized  race,  a  christian  people,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  American  Board  of  Home  and  Foreign 
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Missions,  this  sacred  spot  is  a  fearful  wild,  unsafe  for 
human  foot  to  tread.  An  Ohio  man  named  Wil- 
liams owns  the  property  and  occupies  a  house  on  the 
site  of  the  mission  houses,  and  though  the  burying 
ground  is  but  a  few  yards  from  his  door-sill,  could 
give  us  no  definite  information  about  the  graves. 
He  only  knew  they  were  in  the  thicket,  where  rat- 
tlesnakes and  copperheads  abound,  and  he  wished  the 
Missionary  Society  would  give  them  some  attention. 
We  had  driven  several  miles  and  were  not  to  be 
deterred  by  anything  we  had  seen  in  our  rambles, 
and  ventured  forth  on  the  exploration,  each  armed 
with  a  huge  snake-stick,  with  which  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  subtle  enemy,  or  rather  frighten  him  from  our 
paths.  Entering  the  thicket,  we  started  in  different 
directions,  agreeing  that  the  first  to  discover  should 
shriek  a  war  whoop  for  the  rest.  Soon  a  loud  huzza 
summoned  us  to  a  distant  corner,  more  accessible 
by  sound  than  by  footsteps,  but,  somewhat  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  these  venerable  fathers,  we  edged 
through  briers  and  bramble,  leaving  evidences  of  civ- 
ilization in  tattered  garments  on  almost  every  bush. 
The  first  mound  we  found  was  that  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Worcester,  D.  D.,  First  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  had 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Cherokee  people  in  1821. 
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For  many  years  he  had  been  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
church  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  A  marble  obelisk 
made  in  Connecticut,  marks  his  quiet  resting  place, 
on  which,  perhaps,  no  mortal  eye  has  rested  in  the 
last  decade.  It  reads  as  follows :  "As  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  Dr.  Worcester  labored  for  more  than 
twenty  years  with  zeal,  fidelity  and  success.  As  a 
distinguished  agent  in  exciting  and  directing  the  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  of  the  American  churches  he  dis- 
played eminent  talent,  and  was  impelled  by  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  To  the  pro- 
motion of  this  divine  work,  he  applied  all  his  facul- 
ties, till  exhausted  by  arduous  labors,  he  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus,  on  a  visit  of  kindness  to  the  Cherokee  peo- 
ple." We  noticed  the  graves  of  several  female  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  died  half  a  century  ago.  Among 
them  was  a  young  girl,  but  seventeen,  and  another 
was  a  young  wife  and  mother.  Over  her  lowly  tomb 
a  creeping  vine  of  delicate  tendrils  was  imbedded  in 
the  stone.  It  was  nature's  own  testimonial,  having 
directed  its  course  thither,  long  since  mortal  eyes  had 
rested  on  the  spot.  While  the  missionaries  lived 
the  place  was  no  doubt  cared  for,  as  evinced  by  a 
rich  undergrowth  of  myrtle.  The  last  of  the  mission- 
aries lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was  too  feeble  in 
his  declining  years  to  give  the  place  the  attention  it 
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merited.  Surely  this  sad  neglect  needs  but  to  be 
known  to  be  remedied.  May  this  stir  up  the  pure 
minds  of  those  interested  in  the  good  cause  of  mission 
labor  and  lead  to  a  decent  respect  of  the  memory  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
within  our  own  borders. 

With  a  due  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  a 
hope  that  every  wrong  may  yet  be  righted,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  law-and-order  abiding  section,  look  upon 
your  northern  rebellion  with  a  degree  of  tacit  com- 
fort that  it  has  no  counterpart  in  the  peace  loving, 
long  enduring  South.  No  trouble  is  apprehended  on 
any  of  the  numerous  railroads  leading  to  this  point. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Nashville  and  On  to  Philadelphia. 

A  regretful  adieu  to  kind  friends  and  enchanting 
scenes  in  the  mountain-bounded  city  of  Chattanooga, 
and  seven  hours  by  rail  through  a  variety  of  surface 
brings  us  to  Nashville,  the  first  hour  enabling  us  to 
breath  the  free  air  of  three  sovereign  states,  Tennes- 
see, Georgia  and  Alabama.  At  Stevenson  we  are  af- 
forded the  privilege  of  testing  Alabama  hospitality  to 
the  extent  of  "twenty-nine  minutes  for  dinner,"  when 
the  train  speeds  onward,  passes  through  a  dark  tunnel 
under  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  we  are  in  mid- 
dle Tennessee,  regarded  as  the  finest  agricultural  por- 
tion of  the  state.  However  true  this  may  be,  we  are 
loathe  to  leave  the  mountain  regions  of  East  Tennes- 
see, yet  time  and  steam  and  the  brave  engineer,  bear 
us  onward  through  varying  scenes  of  interest  and 
beauty.  Tullahoma,  Normandy  and  Wartrace,  with 
their  thrilling  legends  of  Indian  romance,  are  pretty 
little  towns  in  charming  valleys.  Murfreesboro, 
noted  for  another  memorable  battle  between  the  arm- 
ies of  Bragg  and  Rosecrans,  is  a  thriving  town  in  a 
fertile  plain,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Nashville. 
"Just  here,"  said  the  conductor,  a  hero  of  Murfrees- 
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boro,  "the  battle  raged  in  wildest  fury.  If  you  have 
any  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  rebel  steel  and  bullets, 
here  are  ten  thousand  tablets  to  attest  the  virtue  of 
our  metal."  At  this  moment  the  golden  gleams  of 
sunset  lit  up  the  valley,  casting  a  glow  of  inexpressi- 
ble beauty  on  the  lonely  marble  dotting  broad  acres 
of  the  scene  of  the  fray.  The  cemetery  occupies  the 
hottest  part  of  the  battle  ground.  Apart  from  the 
main  cemetery  is  a  monument  to  an  Ohio  regiment 
that  was  almost  annihilated.  An  hour  or  more's  ride 
brings  us  to  Nashville,  not  only  "a  city  set  upon  a 
hill,"  but  literally  "founded  upon  a  rock."  It  is  on  a 
high  bluff  of  the  Cumberland  river,  eighty  feet  above 
low  water.  The  Capitol  is  one  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  in  the  country,  an  enduring  monument  of 
the  boundless  resources  of  Tennessee,  every  portion 
from  turret  to  foundation  being  a  product  of  the  state. 
It  is  240  ft.  long  by  140  ft.  wide,  is  built  of  variegated 
limestone  rock,  filled  with  fossil  remains,  interior  col- 
umns and  railings  of  native  marble.  It  is  completely 
fire  proof  and  a  model  of  architectural  taste  and 
beauty,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  State  Capitol  in 
the  Union.  It  was  designed  and  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Philadelphia  architect,  Wm. 
Strickland,  who  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would 
never  complete  the  work,  and  at  an  early  stage  of 
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the  erection,  prepared  a  tomb  in  one  of  the  walls, 
where  eventually  he  was  laid  a  short  time  before  its 
completion.  President  Polk  laid  the  corner  stone  in 
1845,  and  the  last  stone  of  the  tower  was  laid  in 
1855.  The  interior  is  handsomely  finished.  A  mas- 
sive chandelier  ornamented  with  Indian  figures,  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  symbolizing  the  early  settlement 
of  the  State  and  its  natural  products,  enlightens  leg- 
islative proceedings  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  This 
body  is  composed  of  seventy-five  representatives  and 
there  are  twenty-five  senators.  But  one  colored 
member  has  ever  variegated  the  legislative  body,  and 
the  prospect  now  is,  that  the  law  making  powers  of 
Tennessee  will  not  soon  be  divided  between  the 
laces.  There  is  an  extensive  law  and  miscellaneous 
library  in  the  Capitol,  presided  over  by  a  lady  libra- 
rian, Mrs.  Haskell,  widow  of  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent orators  of  the  State,  who  ended  his  days  in  the 
insane  asylum.  The  State  historical  society  has  an 
interesting  collection  of  souvenirs  here.  Here  is  the 
rifle  of  Daniel  Boone,  his  faithful  body-guard  in  the 
early  settlement  of  Kentucky;  Gen.  Putnam's  look- 
ing-glass ;  the  wedding  dress  of  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
Thomas  Lynch,  worn  in  1745;  a  copy  of  the  Pekin 
Imperial  Gazette,  a  newspaper  that  has  been  in  daily 
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circulation  for  a  thousand  years,  and  several  canes 
presented  to  Andrew  Jackson  and  James  K.  Polk. 
On  one  of  the  former  is  inscribed  the  memorable 
words,  "By  the  Great  Eternal,  the  Union  must  and 
shall  be  preserved."  Another  is  composed  of  hickory 
withes  closely  platted,  emblematic  of  the  sobriquet 
"Old  Hickory."  There  is  a  fine  array  of  paintings, 
among  which  are  the  portraits  of  Tennessee  notables 
from  the  year  one,  of  the  State,  to  the  present  time. 
The  first  occupant  of  the  gubernatorial  chair  was 
Gov.  Blount,  appointed  by  President  Washington. 
Sevier  was  the  first  governor  elected  by  the  people. 
Then  followed  governors  Wm.  Blount,  Carroll,  Sam. 
Houston,  (afterward  of  Texas  fame,)  Cannon,  Jas. 
K.  Polk,  Jones  A.  V.  Brown,  N.  S.  Brown,  Trousdale, 
Campbell,  Andrew  Johnson,  I.  G.  Harris,  (now  in  U. 
S.  Senate,)  Parson  Brownlow,  Senator  John  C. 
Brown,  (of  Hayes-Louisiana  commission  notoriety), 
and  the  present  distinguished  incumbent,  Hon.  Jas. 
D.  Porter,  whom  we  had  the  honor  to  meet,  and  who 
kindly  assisted  our  friend,  State  Supt.  Trousdale,  in 
pointing  out  places  of  interest.  He  is  exceedingly 
pleasant,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  South.  Hon.  Cave  Johnson  and  Felix 
Grundy,  a  distinguished  political  cotemporary  of 
Clay  and  Webster,  are  also     preserved    on  canvas. 
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From  the  tower  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country  is  afforded.  By  dint  of  a  hard 
strain  on  the  ocular  nerve,  the  faint  outlines  of  the 
"Hermitage,"  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson  may  be 
traced,  and  the  home  of  President  Polk  lies  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  Numerous  edu- 
cational institutes  dot  the  picture  before  us,  among 
which  the  Vanderbilt  University,  founded  and  richly 
endowed  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  is  the  most  im- 
posing. It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Southern 
Methodists — though  other  denominations  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  professorships.  Fisk  University  for  col- 
ored students  is  also  an  imposing  structure,  support- 
ed almost  entirely  by  the  Jubilee  Singers,  a  band  of 
Nashville  negroes,  who  have  attained  a  world-wide 
musical  reputation.  They  are  now  in  Europe,  and 
have  contributed  over  $100,000  to  the  University. 

On  the  corner  of  Vine  and  Union  streets  is  the 
Polk  mansion,  formerly  the  home  of  Felix  Grundy. 
It  is  a  large  two-story  dwelling  sitting  back  retired- 
ly amid  trees  and  shrubbery  and  fronting  both 
streets.  Spacious  porticos  are  supported  by  Corin- 
thian pillars  and  shaded  by  large  oak  trees.  It  is  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Polk,  widow  of  Ex-President  James 
K.  Polk,  whose  unpretending  tomb  occupies  a  prom- 
inent position  in  the  grounds  fronting  on  Vine  street. 
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The  tomb  is  protected  by  a  pavilion  of  native  lime- 
stone, and  bears  the  following  inscription,  which  is 
not  only  a  summary  of  his  life,  but  of  the  historic 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Over  the  pavilion  is  in- 
scribed "James  K.  Polk  the  ioth  President  of  the 
U.  S.,  born  Nov.  2d,  1795,  died  June  15th,  1849."  On 
the  tomb  is  inscribed  "The  mortal  remains  of  James 
K.  Polk  are  resting  in  a  vault  beneath.  He  was 
born  in  Mechlenburg  county,  N.  C,  and  emigrated 
with  his  father,  Samuel  Polk,  to  Tennessee  in  1806. 
The  beauty  of  virtue  was  illustrated  in  his  life.  The 
excellence  of  Christianity  was  exemplified  in  his 
death.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  public  service. 
He  wras  elevated  successively  to  the  first  places  in 
the  State  and  Federal  government,  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  member  of  Congress  and  chair- 
man of  the  most  important  congressional  commit- 
tees; speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  and  President  of  United  States. 
By  his  public  policy  he  defined,  established  and  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  his  country.  He  planted  the 
laws  of  the  American  Union  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  His  influence  and  his  counsels  tended  to  or- 
ganize the  National  treasury  on  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  and  to  apply  the  rule  of  freedom  to  navi- 
gation, trade  and  industry." 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  Trousdale  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  a  pleasant  hour  at  the  Polk  man- 
sion, Mrs.  Polk  receiving  us  as  cordially  as  an  old 
friend.  She  is  a  lady  of  exceedingly  pleasing  address 
with  whom  time  has  dealt  very  gently.  Refined  and 
purified  by  the  furnace  of  affliction,  the  approaching 
sunset  of  her  earthly  existence  is  brightly  aglow  with 
christian  hope.  The  death  of  her  husband  is  the  one 
great  shadow  of  her  life,  and  as  each  day  brings  a 
reunion  nearer,  she  cherishes  a  cheering  thought  of 
the  approaching  future.  To  have  passed  beyond  the 
allotted  three-score-and-ten,  being  in  her  seventy- 
fourth  year,  she  is  remarkably  well  preserved  and 
moves  with  that  wonted  grace  and  dignity  that,  as 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  rendered  her  so  de- 
servedly popular.  With  keen  dark  eyes  and  hair  all 
her  own,  with  a  clear,  smooth  complexion,  void  of 
cosmetics  and  all  other  youth  renewing  auxiliaries, 
save  a  cheerful  heart  and  cultivated  mind,  the  long 
bridge  of  years  is  greatly  obscured.  We  referred  to 
her  very  commendable  act  in  abolishing  dancing  from 
the  White  House.  "There,"  she  replied  "I  think  I 
am  overrated  in  the  simple  performance  of  duty.  I 
regarded  it  as  altogether  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
the  Executive  Mansion  to  transform  it  into  a  ball- 
room.    Besides,  the  assemblages  were  promiscuous, 
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and  according  to  my  old  fashioned  ideas  of  decorum, 
I  regard  it  as  a  compromise  of  true  self-respect  for  a 
lady  to  participate  in  promiscuous  dancing/'  Refer- 
ring to  the  late  war,  she  said  there  she  had  often 
been  misrepresented.  Strangers  would  frequently 
call  on  her,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  call  forth 
remarks  that  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  unkind  to  pub- 
lish. She  was  frank  to  admit  that  her  sympathies  had 
always  been  with  her  people,  and  her  country — the 
South,  yet  her  judgment  was  entirely  the  other  way, 
never  once  being  hopeful.  In  common  with  others 
she  had  lost  a  great  deal  pecuniarily  by  the  war,  but 
otherwise  had  passed  through  unscathed,  receiving 
uniform  respect  from  both  sides.  Never  had  a  guard 
placed  around  her  premises,  and  never  was  disturbed 
— while  all  around  others  were  driven  forth  and  their 
homes  converted  into  quarters  for  the  officers  or  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick — she  occupied  that  large  house  un- 
molested. Encouraged  by  the  peaceful  policy  of  the 
present  administration  she  sees  a  brighter  future  for 
the  long  oppressed  South,  and  the  bonds  of  Union 
cemented  by  the  sad  lessons  of  the  past.  Mrs.  Polk 
has  no  children,  but  has  a  neice,  Mrs,  Falls,  with 
her,  who,  with  a  sprightly  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight 
summers,  is  a  great  solace  in  her  declining  years. 
Mrs.  Falls  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  lady,  fitted  to 
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grace  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  regrets  her  time  of 
life  was  not  embraced  in  the  period  when  her  aunt 
presided  there.  It  is  over  twenty-eight  years  since 
Mrs.  Polk  left  the  Capitol,  and  though  no  one  would 
be  received  in  Washington  with  more  esteem  and 
distinction,  she  has  not  been  there  since.  She  seldom 
leaves  Nashville,  never  on  a  long  journey.  The  Cen- 
tennial Commission  urged  a  visit  to  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  and  a  palace  car  was  tendered  her,  but 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  her  home.  It  is  a 
lovely  place,  much  the  same  as  when  left  by  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  whose  tomb  invites  an  entrance 
— and  the  same  unmistakable  air  of  Southern  hospi- 
tality still  pervades.  Long  may  it  continue  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  its  present  noble  occupant,  who  occu- 
pies not  only  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Nashville,  but  of  the  nation. 

Joining  a  party  bound  for  Mammoth  Cave,  and 
once  aboard  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great 
Southern,  the  long  train  moved  gayly  forth  over  the 
beautiful  wire  bridge  that  spans  the  Cumberland 
river,  and  Edgefield,  a  pleasant  suburban  appendage 
of  Nashville,  noticeable  for  its  many  palatial  resi- 
dences, is  reached.  Our  course  is  no  longer  South- 
ward and  soon  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  great  Cen- 
tral Basin  or  Garden  of  Tennessee,  its  neighboring 
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Highlands,  luxuriant  vegetation,  salubrious  climate 
and  whole-souled  people,  but  we  cross  the  borders 
of  a  State  no  less  noted  for  its  alluvial  plains,  in- 
exhaustible fertility  and  generous  hospitality.  In 
short  we  are  amid  the  pastures  green  of  old  Ken- 
tucky, and  if  the  broad  fields,  rich  with  famous  blue 
grass  or  luxuriant  with  corn  and  tobacco,  fail  to 
please  the  eye,  there  are  stirring  associations  con- 
nected with  our  line  of  travel  to  give  attractiveness 
to  passing  scenes.  On  right  and  left  are  painful 
traces  of  the  cruel  war  that  scourged  the  land,  the 
silent  graves  of  countless  victims,  and  the  grass- 
grown  breastworks  of  contending  armies  that  carry 
the  mind  back  to  "times  that  tried  men's  souls/' 
Bowling  Green,  rendered  a  place  of  national  impor- 
tance as  a  theatre  of  strategic  military  operations, 
and  Glasgow  Junction,  are  passed,  when  Cave  City 
looms  in  view.  Here  we  leave  our  main  route  for  a 
brief  sojourn  beneath  this  sublunary  sphere,  and  af- 
ter a  walk  of  twenty-five  miles,  several  hundred  feet 
under  ground,  resume  travel  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
parative indifference  to  railroad  strikes,  but  will 
speak  more  of  our  subterranean  jaunt  at  a  future 
time.  Leaving  Cave  City  our  way  leads  through  the 
most  highly  cultivated  portion  of  Kentucky.  We 
cross   Green   river,   note    Buckner's   breastworks   at 
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Munfordsville,  pass  Elizabeth,  dive  into  a  tunnel 
under  Muldraugh  hill,  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  glide  over  ravines  and  through  valleys, 
when  suddenly,  with  a  chorus  of  Oh,  My!  every- 
one rushes  wildly  from  his  seat.  Scorching  flames 
burst  through  the  car  windows,  and  rouse  us  from 
our  reveries.  It  is  the  railroad  hotel  at  Lebanon 
ablaze — almost  leveled  to  the  ground,  the  laughing 
flames  leaping  from  platform  to  fence — and  a  stupe- 
fied crowd  gazing  idly  on.  Onward  we  speed,  cross 
over  Salt  river  (not  up  that  classic  stream)  and 
soon  are  at  Louisville.  Taking  the  Short  Line  route 
to  Cincinnati,  tunnels  and  bridges  gave  variety  to 
the  landscape,  until  twilight  brings  us  to  the  Ohio.. 
We  cross  and  have  a  private  transit  of  five  miles 
through  the  great  pork  market  to  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I. 
depot.  An  hour's  delay  here,  and  midnight  brings 
us  to  Dayton,  Ohio.  Here  a  kind  friend,  well  known 
to  the  Press  readers,  Prof.  G.  C.  Deaver,  was  in 
waiting  with  carriage  to  receive  us.  Mr.  Deaver  is 
Principal  of  Dayton  Collegiate  Institute,  where  thor- 
ough instruction  and  high  moral  learning,  combined 
with  the  comforts  of  a  pleasant  home,  render  the  in- 
stitution over  which  he  has  control  first-class  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  D.  needs  no  word  of  ours  to  com- 
mend him  to  the  appreciation  of  the  public,  though 
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with  no  little  degree  of  pride,  we  claim  to  have  bent 
the  early  twig,  in  training  the  young  ideas  in  days 
Lang  Syne.  Long  years  have  passed,  but  we  well 
remember  the  bright-eyed,  manly  boy,  who  by  pa- 
tient study,  as  well  as  intuitive  perception  and  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  gave  promise  of  a  bright  future. 
Such  boys  always  win,  and  his  way  through  college 
was  marked  with  uniform  distinction.  We  augur 
success  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen.  Through 
the  kindness  of  our  former  pupil  we  visited  various 
points  of  interest  around  Dayton.  The  Soldiers' 
Home,  a  short  distance  out,  affords  a  pleasant  drive, 
and  is  a  popular  resort,  judging  from  the  thousands 
of  visitors  that  crowd  its  broad  avenues.  It  is  one 
of  the  four  National  homes  for  disabled  volunteers, 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  government.  The  others  are 
located  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Hampton,  Va.  This  Home  comprises  seven  hundred 
and  forty  acres  and  at  present  has  twenty-nine  hun- 
dred inmates.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out 
and  ornamented  with  walks  and  flowers,  springs  and 
fountains,  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  rooms,  shoot- 
ing parks  and  menagerie,  everything  that  would 
tend  to  divert  the  monotony  of  the  disabled  soldier's 
life.  Col.  Brown  is  Governor  of  the  Home,  and 
everything  from  hospital  ward  to   culinary  depart- 
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ment  betokens  the  most  perfect  order.  Here  the 
retired  veteran  or  disabled  volunteer  rests  secure 
from  fear  of  want  or  neglect,  free  to  go  and  come 
at  will,  with  nothing  to  do  but  behave  himself.  No 
one  is  required  to  work,  but  if  any  prefer  to  do  so, 
they  receive  a  small  compensation  for  the  services. 
There  is  a  magnificent  chapel,  where  religious  ser- 
vices are  held  weekly.  The  chaplain  is  a  Methodist, 
but  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  German  minister  officiate 
monthly.  A  lady  from  the  East  has  organized  a 
school  at  the  Home,  where  many  of  the  soldiers  are 
pursueing  a  course  of  study.  We  conversed  with 
one  of  her  students,  a  young  man — only  thirty  years 
old — and  yet  he  had  served  throughout  the  war,  hav- 
ing ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  as  a  drum- 
mer at  fourteen.  He  was  wounded  near  the  close  of 
the  war,  but  seems  determined  not  to  end  his  days  as 
a  pauper  on  the  Government.  A  monument  about 
forty  feet  in  height  looms  up  from  the  cemetery, 
bearing  the  inscription :  "These  were  honorable  men 
in  their  generation."  Eccl.  44;  7.  It  is  a  cylindrical 
column  of  the  Corinthian  order  on  which  a  statue 
representing  a  private  soldier  on  guard,  is  about  to 
be  erected.  The  unveiling  of  the  soldier  in  stone 
will  be  the  occasion  of  interesting  ceremonies  in 
September,    in   which    President    Hayes   and    Chief 
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Justice  Waite  will  participate.  Sauntering  through 
the  cemetery,  we  approached  an  open  grave  in  course 
of  preparation  for  an  expected  occupant.  "Preparing 
a  resting  place  for  a  fallen  comrade/'  we  said  sympa- 
thizingly  to  an  old  soldier  standing  by,  "Digging  a 
grave,"  he  gruffly  replied.  Dayton  is  one  of  the  best 
built,  cleanest  and  most  attractive  cities  of  the  West. 
The  home  of  the  late  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandingham  is 
on  Third  street  and  still  bears  an  imprint  of  a  mem- 
orable event  during  the  war.  Mr.  V/s  house  was 
rather  roughly  entered  by  military  authority,  door 
after  door  battered  down,  and  that  gentleman  arrested 
for  his  anti-war  sentiments.  Mrs.  Vallandingham 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  received  on  that  oc- 
casion. Some  years  after,  when  engaged  as  counsel 
in  an  important  murder  case,  Mr.  Vallandingham 
accidently  shot  himself  in  attempting  to  prove  how 
easily  the  murdered  man  might  have  done  the  same. 
When  the  news  of  the  occurance  was  conveyed  to 
Mrs.  V.  she  became  a  raving  maniac,  and  died  a 
few  weeks  after.  Their  only  child,  Charles,  has 
grown  to  manhood  and  is  a  lawyer  of  some  ability 
in  Dayton.  Leaving  Dayton,  we  reached  Pittsburg 
in  time  for  breakfast,  but,  alas !  found  none,  and  a 
day  of  fasting  was  our  part  in  the  result  of  the  great 
strike.     A  few  minutes  was  afforded  us  to  review 
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the  work  of  destruction  there, — the  ruins  of  the  round 
house,  hotel,  depot,  the  wheels  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand cars,  the  remains  of  countless  engines,  etc.  The 
scene  presented  was  one  to  touch  the  hardest  heart, 
even  that  of  a  railroad  monopolist.  Busy  men  were 
at  work  among  the  debris,  and  a  new  depot,  hand- 
some and  commodious,  was  well  under  way.  We 
interviewed  a  strikeress  who  entered  our  coach. 
Pointing  to  the  ruins  we  inquired,  "Whose  work  is 
this?"  meaning  was  it  the  strikers  or  the  mob.  "The 
Philadelphia  Militia,"  she  shrieked,  "They  came  here 
to  bulldoze  Pittsburg,  but  we  got  them  in  the  round 

house  and "  "Burned  them  up,"  we  added.    "Not 

exactly,  but  it  was  owing  more  to  their  own  good 
management,"  she  continued. 

In  our  hurried  journey  from  Nashville  to  Phil- 
adelphia time  forbade  more  than  a  passing  notice  of 
that  stupendous  wonder  of  nature,  Mammoth  Cave. 
We  will  now  endeavor  briefly  to  sketch  some  points 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  The  train 
on  the  Great  Southern  Railroad  pauses  at  Cave  City, 
about  midway  between  Nashville  and  Louisville, 
and  old  fashioned  stage  coaches  are  in  waiting  to 
convey  us  to  our  destination,  nine  miles  distant. 
Two  of  these  relics  of  the  bygone  groaned  with  the 
weight  of  humanity  that  tested  their  capacity,  and 
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moved  off  lazily,  though  each  was  drawn  by  four 
fine  horses.  Three  wearisome  hours  are  occupied 
in  the  drive — the  way  being  rugged  and  hilly,  most  of 
it  a  forest,  with  occasional  openings,  that  reveal 
pretty  landscapes,  the  rocky  bed  beneath  us  begetting 
foreboding  of  a  sudden  descent  into  cavernous  depths 
below.  Like  all  things  else  earthly,  however,  our 
jolting  jaunt  ends,  and  the  Cave  hotel  appears  upon 
the  scene.  It  is  a  wooden  building,  most  of  it  but 
one  story  in  height,  with  a  picturesque  air  about  itf 
different  from  hotels  in  general.  It  will  accommo- 
date about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  A  band  of 
negro  minstrels  fill  the  air  with  old  plantation  melo- 
dies, while  eager  guests,  anxious  to  scan  the  latest 
arrivals,  crowd  the  spacious  lawns  and  broad  veran- 
das. The  proprietor,  William  S.  Miller,  was  born 
in  the  hotel,  hence  feels  very  much  at  home  himself, 
and  with  his  family  has  a  faculty  of  imparting  a 
home  feeling  to  his  guests.  To  economize  time,  some 
of  our  party  determined  to  visit  the  Cave  that  even- 
ing, as  day  and  night  are  one  there,  but  learning  that 
the  shortest  route  involved  a  walk  of  seven  miles,  we 
wisely  concluded  to  enjoy  a  good  night's  rest  pre- 
paratory thereto,  yet  were  curious  to  behold  the 
sublime  portals  of  the  wondrous  cavern.  It  is  but  a 
short  distance,   and  we   were   soon   upon   the  way. 
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Our  dreams  of  sublimity  were  somewhat  toned  down 
as  we  wandered  through  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  a 
potato  patch,  and  clambered  over  a  worm  fence  by 
means  of  an  old  time  stile.  Once  over,  the  broad 
ravine  down  which  we  pass,  the  whispering  hum  of 
the  forest,  the  lowly  flowers  and  ferns  and  moss- 
grown  rocks  that  meet  the  eye,  inspire  us  anew  with 
the  beauties  of  nature.  We  reach  the  entrance,  de- 
scend the  rocky  steps  a  short  distance,  and  feel  that 
we  are  indeed  amid  the  supernatural.  No  guide  at 
hand,  we  retrace  our  steps  and  lured  by  the  trick- 
ling waters  that  fall  in  thread-like  streams  mid  ferns 
and  hanging  vines  from  the  rocky  archway  fifty  feet 
above,  we  are  lost  to  all  else  beside.  Yet  time  speeds 
onward,  and  there's  much  to  see.  The  Green  river 
is  a  short  distance  down  the  ravine  and  we  further 
our  ramble  thither.  Its  towering  cliffs  are  radiant 
with  the  golden  gleams  of  sunset.  It  is  a  narrow 
stream,  at  present  fordable,  and  an  equestrian  is 
crossing.  Returning  to  the  hotel,  we  learn  the 
Cave  property  comprises  two  thousand  acres,  and 
belongs  to  the  heirs  or  one  Dr.  Crogan.  It  has  but 
one  known  entrance,  though  an  enterprising  property 
owner  near,  has  been  sedulously  excavating  his  prem- 
ises with  the  hope  of  destroying  the  monopoly.  The 
discovery  of  the  Cave  was  the  result  of  a  bear  hunt, 
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about  the  year  1802.  A  compass  is  not  admissible 
inside  its  portals  lest  its  bearings  should  indicate 
other  ownership.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  land  is 
tillable,  and  the  best  yields  but  three  barrels  of  corn 
per  acre.  Part  of  the  hotel  is  known  to  be  located 
over  the  Cave. 

Morn  returns,  and  with  our  party  gaily  equipped  in 
costumes  somewhat  like  that  of  bathers,  we  again 
approached  the  cavern.  As  on  the  previous  evening 
a  heavy  fog  enveloped  its  mouth,  reminding  us  of 
the  respiration  of  a  great  animal.  This  mist  is  ob- 
servable at  all  times.  Fully  equipped,  each  with  a 
lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  staff  in  the  other,  our  little 
party  descended  the  darksome  abyss,  following  close- 
ly the  faithful  guide,  old  Matt,  who  with  thirty-seven 
years  of  Cave  experience,  ranks  foremost  in  his  pro- 
fession and  may  be  excused  for  the  supercilious  air 
with  which  he  orders  a  halt  or  calls  out  points  of 
interest.  Entering  the  Narrows,  the  first  faint  glim- 
mering of  our  lamp,  but  serves  to  make  the  darkness 
discernable.  Returning  vision  brings  a  familiar  name 
to  view — "Henry  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Pa.,"  in 
charcoal  fresco  with  a  thousand  others  on  the  wall. 
We  enter  the  Rotunda  and  by  means  of  Bengal 
lights  which  the  guide  makes  at  points  of  interest,  we 
gaze  upward  to  an  arched  ceiling  one  hundred  feet 
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in  height.  This  spacious  chamber  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  in  width  and  was  used  as  a 
saltpetre  manufactory  during  the  war  of  1812.  Im- 
mense vats  used  by  the  miners  show  no  signs  of 
decay.  The  prints  of  the  oxen's  hoofs  and  tracks  of 
the  cart-wheels  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth, 
which  is  now  hard  as  stone.  There  were  seventy  or 
eighty  miners  employed  here,  some  of  whom  saw 
daylight  but  once  a  year.  During  their  stay  a  Meth- 
odist minister  held  services  once  a  month.  The  logs 
used  as  seats  are  in  the  same  position  in  which  they 
were  originally  placed.  A  ledge  of  rocks  was  used 
for  a  pulpit,  and  the  place  is  styled  the  Methodist 
Church.  It  is  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  We  pass 
through  the  Grand  Arch  to  the  Giant's  coffin,  a 
huge  rock,  coffin  shaped,  forty  feet  in  length.  Near 
the  coffin  a  group  of  figures  on  the  ceiling,  composed 
of  black  gypsum  formations  on  a  white  back  ground, 
are  aptly  termed  the  Giant,  Wife  and  Child.  Our 
ideas  of  the  immensity  of  the  cave  were  still  further 
enlarged  as  we  approached  several  stone  cottages, 
where  many  years  ago  a  number  of  consumptives 
resorted,  in  the  vain  hope  of  evading  the  jaws  of 
death.  There  were  twelve  of  these  misguided  vic- 
tims, accompanied  by  several  friends  in  health.  Lured 
by  the  nitrous  atmosphere  and  equable  temperature 
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of  the  cave — which  never  varies  from  59  degrees — 
they  were  induced  to  take  up  their  abode  here,  but 
without  any  beneficial  effects.  Some  of  them  lived 
several  months  in  the  cave,  but  died  soon  after  leav- 
ing. One,  named  Mitchell,  from  Mobile,  died  here. 
Nick,  the  guide  who  was  present  at  this  dismal  death- 
bed— describes  the  scene  as  awful  in  the  extreme,  the 
miserable  wretch  with  curses  on  his  dying  lips,  pass- 
ing on  to  still  deeper  darkness  and  more  unuttera- 
ble despair.  He  was  buried  on  the  farm,  no  one  com- 
ing to  claim  the  body.  Captain  Love,  of  Cincinnati, 
died  three  days  after  leaving  the  cave.  His  wife 
shared  his  gloomy  apartments,  having  their  meals 
served  from  the  hotel.  Oliver  Blair,  of  Pittsburg, 
died  peacefully  three  days  after  emerging  from  the 
darkness. 

Gorin's  Dome,  reached  by  ascending  a  ladder  and 
crossing  a  bridge,  is  200  feet  in  height,  and  with  Star 
chamber,  is  the  most  impressive  point  on  the  short 
route.  At  the  latter  point  the  guide  removes  all 
the  lights,  leaving  us  to  the  peculiar  sensations  at- 
tendant upon  inextricable  darkness.  After  a  time  he 
throws  a  dim  light  on  the  black  gypsum  ceiling, 
which  is  studded  with  countless  white  points,  afford- 
ing a  brilliant  star-light  scene,  with  Milky  Way, 
comet,  etc.     A  storm  illusion,  passing  clouds,  and 
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the  rising  sun  are  also  given.  The  short  route  all 
the  way  through  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  formations 
of  gypsum,  its  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  The  Gothic 
chapel  will  be  remembered  for  its  gigantic  specimens. 
The  ceiling  of  this  spacious  chamber  seemed  to  be 
supported  by  the  union  of  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic 
columns.  This  chapel  was  the  scene  of  three  wed- 
dings, all  of  which  our  guide  had  witnessed.  The 
first  was  that  of  a  lady  who  had  promised  her  mother 
when  dying  that  she  would  not  marry  the  object 
of  her  affections,  nor  any  other  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  After  waiting  until  late  in  life  she  had 
been  induced  to  yield  to  the  object  of  her  mother's 
displeasure,  and  under  the  delusion  of  not  violating 
so  solemn  a  pledge,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
this  subterranean  chapel.  The  sequel  of  the  story 
was  a  life  of  wretchedness — ending  with  divorce. 
Monuments  to  Gen.  Lee  and  President  Lincoln  stand 
side  by  side,  erected  by  passing  admirers  of  these 
heroes.  Pine  Apple  Bush,  Post  Oak  Pillar,  Napoleon's 
P>reastworks,  Old  Arm  Chair,  Snowball  Arch,  Regis- 
ter Room,  Elbow  Crevice  and  Lower's  Leap,  are  all 
worthy  of  notice,  but  space  forbids  more  than  a 
passing  glance.  The  points  and  incidents  of  the 
long  route  must  be  deferred  until  our  next.  We 
return  to  the  entrance,  over  the  same  ground.    When 
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we  reach  the  point  where  the  first  gleam  of  light 
enters,  the  guide  takes  all  the  lamps  and  again  leaves 
us  to  our  own  reflections,  taking  occasion  to  phil- 
osophise, moralize  and  spiritualize  the  event.  He 
cautions  slow  egress  and  frequent  rests  as  we  ap- 
proach the  outer  world,  but,  withal,  a  transit  from 
fifty-nine  degrees  to  ninety  is  stifling,  a  sensation  of 
weariness  our  seven  miles  walk  had  failed  to  occa- 
sion. 

Our  walk  of  seven  miles  underground  having  but 
sweetened  our  slumbers,  we  awoke  bright  and  early 
therefrom,  without  the  slightest  sensation  of  fatigue, 
yet  confess  the  Long  Route,  in  the  prospective,  em- 
bracing a  subterranean  jaunt  of  eighteen  miles,  was 
suggestive  of  a  degree  of  weariness.  Measuring  our 
strength  somewhat,  however,  by  the  experience  of 
others  whom  we  had  seen  gaily  "trip  the  light  fan- 
tastic" in  the  mazy  dance,  upon  returning  from  this 
marvelous  journey,  our  forebodings  were  somewhat 
brightened,  hence,  gaudily  equipped  a  la  Turk,  we 
sauntered  amid  the  morning  dew  of  the  inevitable 
potato-patch,  down  to  the  portals  of  eternal  darkness, 
to  exchange  the  bright  sunlight  of  a  long  summer 
day  for  the  mystic  beauties  of  a  world  of  night.  It 
was  7  A.  M.  when  we  entered  the  cave  and  7  P.  M. 
when   we   emerged   therefrom,   the   golden    rays   of 
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sunset  rendering  forest   and   ravine  something  like 
an  illusion  of  fairy-land. 

Our  party  numbered  thirteen,  concentering  just 
enough  of  light  to  dissipate  the  darkness,  without 
being  unwieldy  for  the  guide,  or  tedious  in  advance- 
ment. Until  we  reached  the  Giant's  Coffiin  our  route 
embraced  the  scenes  rendered  familiar  by  the  jour- 
ney of  the  day  previous.  Here  our  way  diverged, 
leading  into  the  Deserted  Chamber,  the  personifica- 
tion of  gloom  itself,  through  Wooden  Bowl  Cave, 
then  up  the  Steeps  of  Time,  to  Martha's  Palace, 
passing  Side-Saddle  Pit,  ninety  feet  deep,  over  which 
rests  a  dome  sixty  feet  in  height.  A  few  steps  on- 
ward leads  us  to  the  verge  of  the  Bottomless  Pit, 
over  which,  sadly  meditative,  we  cross  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  Bengallights  are  thrown  down  the  awful 
abyss,  and  the  solemn  fact  impresses  itself  more  forc- 
ibly— "Who  enters  here  leaves  hope  behind. "  The 
dread  chasm  is  illuminated  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  below  us,  while  we  raise  our  eyes  aloft  to 
the  dizzy  heights  of  Shelly's  Dome,  sixty  feet  above, 
directly  over  the  pit,  making  an  uninterrupted  va- 
cuity in  the  rock  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  the 
weird  light  rendering  the  scene  awfully  sublime. 
Glad  to  escape  from  a  place  so  dolefully  suggestive, 

we  enter  Reveller's  Hall  and  soon  are  lost  to  the 
10 
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horrors  of  the  Pit ;  but  after  such  dire  impressions  it 
is  meet  we  enter  the  Valley  of  Humility  and  assume 
an  humble  posture  in  passing  under  this  lonely  arch- 
way, and  pass  through  the  Scotchman's  Trap,  so- 
called  because  a  brawny  Highlander  long  years  ago 
refused  to  pass,  fearing  the  overhanging  rocks  might 
fall  and  annihilate  him.  We  make  a  precipitate  de- 
scent five  feet,  and  if  the  pendent  rock  should  fall, 
our  return  would  not  be  rendered  impossible — as 
there  are  other  avenues  of  escape.  We  now  pass  un- 
der a  ledge  of  rocks  termed  Buchanan's  Way  from 
the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  the  hero  of  Wheat- 
land held  his  head,  and  under  a  still  lower  ledge 
which  leads  us  to  assume  the  Grecian  bend  in  earn- 
est. A  tortuous  defile,  Fat  Man's  Squeeze,  leads 
us  to  greater  difficulties  known  as  the  Tall  Man's 
Misery.  We  enter  a  spacious  chamber  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  great  nodules  of  limestone  project  and 
scarcely  need  to  be  told  we  are  in  Great  Relief.  There 
are  veins  in  the  rocky  ceiling,  bearing  strong  resem- 
blance to  Odd  Fellow's  links,  Bologna  sausage,  At- 
lantic cable,  etc.,  and  they  are  thus  named.  Through 
River  Flail  we  pass  to  Bacon  Chamber,  where  thou- 
sands of  rocks,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish from  hams  of  bacon,  are  suspended  from 
the  ceiling — the  natural  result  of  atmospheric  action 
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on  the  limestone  rock.  Descending  a  narrow  stair- 
way thirty  feet  over  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we 
discover  another  party  across  the  sea,  with  a  long  row 
of  lanterns,  forming  an  impressive  picture.  Soon  we 
are  at  the  Styx,  the  fabled  river  of  the  ancients,  over 
which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  pass  to  regions  of 
eternal  despair.  This  rocky  palace  through  which  it 
flows  is  a  fit  abode  for  the  dread  divinity  supposed  to 
preside.  This  river  is  about  five  hundred  feet  long 
and  forty  deep.  A  natural  bridge  many  feet  above, 
spans  it,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  is  Lake  Lethe. 
A  kind  of  pontoon  bridge  enables  us  to  pass  over  the 
waters  of  oblivion  and  enter  Grand  Walk  leading  to 
Echo  river  where  a  skiff  is  in  waiting.  We  are  now, 
the  guide  informs  us,  over  three  hundred  feet  un- 
der ground,  and  on  a  river  three  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  "Heads  down,"  shouts  old  Matt,  as  the  low 
ceiling  drives  us,  at  times,  to  recumbency  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  yet  smoothly,  joyously  we  move, 
gaily  singing 

"In  our  little  boat  we  glide 
Safely  o'er  the  silent  tide," 

pausing  now  and  again  to  hear  the  answering  echoes 
reverberating  from  the  cavernous  walls  and  dome. 
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"The  Sweet  By  and  By"  was  rendered  with  charming 
effect  by  a  sweet  toned  vocalist  of  the  party,  aided  by 
these  supernatural  echoes,  seeming  to  answer  each 
other.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  sublime  point  in 
the  Cave.  The  width  of  the  river,  in  some  places  is 
two  hundred  feet,  and  the  water  almost  transparent. 
Here  is  the  abode  of  the  blind  fish.  They  are  milky 
white,  and  entirely  void  of  eyes,  having  no  use  for 
any  such  appendages.  Disembarking  from  our  canoe 
we  are  in  Silliman's  Avenue,  named  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  professor  of  Yale.  It  is  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  in  length,  two  hundred  feet  in  width, 
and  furnishes  a  somewhat  monotonous  walk.  We 
slake  our  thirst  at  Dripping  Spring  and  Minnehaha, 
and  slippery  steps  lead  us  downward  to  the  Infernal 
Regions.  Two  lost  soles  are  seen  upon  the  shore. 
Missing  our  steps,  but  for  the  strong  arm  of  the 
sturdy  guide  we  would  have  fallen  into  a  mirty  pit. 
Descending  the  Hill  of  Fatigue  we  note  the  stern  of 
the  Great  Western  and  enter  the  Valley  of  Flowers. 
Extra  light  is  thrown  upon  the  scene — giving  floral 
visions  of  great  beauty.  Siliman's  avenue  terminates 
in  the  pass  of  El  Ghor  which  is  two  miles  long.  Fly 
Chamber  is  about  as  interesting  a  point  as  the  Pass 
affords,  countless  crystals  of  black  gypsum  projecting 
from  the  ceiling  bring  visions  of  the  tidy  housekeep- 
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er's  pest.  One  gentlement  said  it  was  the  most  home- 
like place  in  the  Cave,  so  much  like  his  own  dining- 
room.  Victoria's  Crown,  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson 
and  Corenna's  Dome,  are  passed.  The  latter  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  At  Washington  Hall 
is  Table  Rock  on  which  a  snowy  cloth  is  spread,  and 
a  tempting  repast  lures  us  to  banquet,  and  relieves 
the  guide  of  a  burden  he  has  thus  far  borne.  While 
we  dine  our  lamps  are  replenished,  and  thus  refresh- 
ed we  ascend  a  ladder  and  enter  Martha's  Vineyard. 
A  stalactite  extends  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  rep- 
resenting a  grape  vine,  thickly  clustered  with  nodules 
of  stalactites,  perfect  resemblance  of  grapes.  Bachus 
Glory  is  enough  to  tempt  a  disciple  of  Murphy. 
Cleaveland's  Cabinet  is  nearly  two  miles  long  and 
is  literally  filled  with  gypsum  formations  and  ala- 
baster flowers  of  inconceivable  beauty.  St.  Cecelia's, 
Charlotte's  and  Diamond  grottoes  surpass  any  power 
of  words  to  adequately  describe.  We  involuntarily 
reach  to  catch  a  glittering  gem — crystals  of  selenite, 
sparkling  with  matchless  lustre  at  every  point. 
Rosettes  of  gypsum  crowd  the  ceiling  at  Mary's 
Bower  with  most  lovely  floral  formations.  Two  cre- 
vices in  the  ceiling  form  a  perfect  cross,  which  is 
richly  strewed  with  flowers.  The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer  is  pure  white  and  six  or  eight  inches  in 
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diameter.  Many  tourists  make  this  a  point  of  return. 
It  is  two  miles  to  the  terminus,  and  but  two  of  our 
party  are  willing  to  proceed,  the  balance  proposing 
to  await  our  return.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  be- 
fore us,  and  are  a  formidable  accumulation  of  rock. 
One  by  one  we  are  guided  safely  over,  when  shouts 
from  the  other  portion  of  the  party  demand  the  return 
of  the  guide  and  signify  their  ready  assent  to  follow. 
Cleopatra's  Needle  repays  the  ascent.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful stalagmite,  the  formation  of  ages.  Beyond  the 
mountain  is  a  gorge  a  hundred  feet  deep,  called 
Dismal  Hollow.  Grooves,  cornices  and  columns  of 
transparent  stalactites  adorn  Serena's  Arbor.  We 
now  have  reached  Croghan's  Hall,  the  termination  of 
the  Long  Route.  It  is  a  spacious  chamber,  abound- 
ing with  marvelous  formations  of  stalactites,  col- 
umns, arches,  etc.  Additional  caution  is  lavished 
upon  us  as  we  approach  the  Maelstrom,  a  pit  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  deep.  On  all  fours 
the  whole  party  is  ranged  around  the  margin  of  the 
yawning  chasm  while  lights  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur 
illuminate  the  cavernous  depths  below.  Two  men, 
we  are  told,  have  descended  the  Maelstrom.  A  son 
of  Geo.  D.  Prentice  was  one  of  these  fool-hardy  ad- 
venturers. They  were  let  down  by  ropes  in  strong 
hands  above.    We  are  now  nine  miles  from  our  start- 
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ing  point,  and  with  faces  turned  once  more  toward 
daylight  we  retrace  in  a  great  measure  the  ground 
we  have  before  passed  over,  until  we  near  the  famous 
Corkscrew.  "Miss  that,"  said  the  guide  "and  your 
trip  through  Mammoth  Cave  is  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory." Thus  induced  all  were  eager  for  the 
exhilaration  offered,  and  a  ladder  almost  perpendicu- 
lar, thirty  feet  in  height,  was  our  first  initiation  into 
the  mysterious  labyrinths  of  Corkscrew.  This  ascent 
once  completed  we  knew  we  could  never  retrace 
these  steps  and  had  no  alternative  but  onward  and 
upward.  Soon  two  other  ladders  of  equal  acclivity 
dazed  our  vision.  Backward  we  could  not  go,  on- 
ward we  must,  or  forever  remain  in  a  rocky  palace. 
The  Needle's  Eye  must  needs  be  gone  through  too, 
and  we  readily  realize  the  rich  man's  difficulty  in 
attaining  the  kingdom.  We  at  once  began  to  "lay 
aside  every  weight  for  the  race  set  before  us,"  our 
pockets  being  filled  with  stalactites.  This  Needle's 
Eye  is  a  circular  apperture  through  which  we  pass 
head  foremost  and  are  literally  pulled  through  by  the 
guide.  "Heaven  save  my  children !"  said  an  anxious 
mother  as  she  approached  the  narrow  pass,  and 
thought  of  the  little  ones  at  home,  whom  she  never 
expected  to  see  again.  Shouts  of  laughter  from  those 
who  had  gone  through  reverberated  among  the  rocks, 
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and  cheered  the  dispairing  pilgrim.  Eventually  the 
last  one  was  through  in  safety,  with  an  untold  esti- 
mate placed  upon  the  experience.  Again  the  faint 
glimmering  of  daylight  appears  like  the  twinkling  of 
a  star  bursting  through  a  storm-cloud  at  midnight, 
and  onward  the  light  of  day  and  of  hope  grows 
brighter,  until  we  reach  the  full  effulgence  of  broad 
day,  with  an  increased  appreciation  of  life-on-the- 
surface  of  this  mundane  sphere.  Scarcely  crediting 
our  senses  that  no  greater  degree  of  fatigue  was  ex- 
perienced, we  were  well  satisfied  with,  and  amply  re- 
paid for  our  views-a-foot-and-underground. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  and  demands 
better  accommodations  for  the  guests  that  crowd  its 
weird  avenues  all  the  year  round.  While  we  cannot 
say  too  much  for  the  kind  attention  of  our  worthy 
host,  we  would  gladly  see  the  comfort  of  a  better 
ventilation  added  to  the  hotel,  the  musty  foulness 
of  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  building  being 
almost  beyond  endurance.  The  number  of  distingu- 
ished foreigners  that  visit  the  Cave,  as  shown  by 
the  register,  is  not,  perhaps,  exceeded  by  any  resort 
of  fashion  in  the  country,  and  old  Matt  exhibits  a 
natural  weakness  in  naming  the  notable  personages 
whose  footsteps  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  guide, 
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among  whom  are  Dom  Pedro,  Dukes  Alex,  and  Con- 
stantine,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Professors  Tyndale, 
Huxley,  etc.,  and  in  rhyming  over  the  list  betrays  a 
lack  of  condescension  to  "men  of  low  estate."  The 
fund  of  information  he  has  gleaned  from  the  learned 
of  all  nations  renders  him  as  a  cave  appendage  in- 
teresting- and  instructive. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Charleston  And  Its  Exposition. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  special  facilities  afforded 
for  visiting  the  Charleston  Exposition,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  F.  L.  Donnelly  we  boarded  the  south- 
bound train  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  10  p.  m., 
due  18  hours  later  in  Charleston.  Crossing  over  the 
classic  Potomac  we  were  in  the  Old  Dominion,  but 
darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  wooing 
the  sleepy  goddess  we  were  oblivious  to  sights  and 
scenes,  until  morning  dawned  upon  us  in  North  Car- 
olina. We  had  passed  Charlotteville,  Lynchburg 
and  Danville  in  the  night,  reaching  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  in  time  for  breakfast. 

Onward  and  southward,  we  reached  Columbia,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina,  the  only  change  till  we 
arrived  in  Charleston.  There  was  but  little  natural 
scenery  to  elicit  admiration,  and  a  lamentable  dearth 
of  evidence  of  any  agricultural  industry.  The  coun- 
try all  the  way  seems  to  be  given  over  to  the  col- 
ored people,  whose  very  existence  is  indeed  a  mys- 
tery. One-roomed  log  cabins  abound,  around  whose 
doorways  humanity  swarmed,  but  gardens  or  cul- 
tured fields  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.    The  first  and 
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only  evidence  of  upturning  the  soil  was  a  woman 
ploughing,  with  a  cow  for  a  horse.  On  our  return 
we  watched  anxiously  for  the  same  agriculturist,  but 
the  cow  was  manipulated  by  a  man,  with  an  evident 
unaccustomed  grip  on  the  handle  of  the  plow.  What 
this  part  of  the  country  needs  is  a  few  Booker  Wash- 
ington to  encourage  and  impel  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
mechanics  and  household  arts.  There  is  a  wide  field 
open  for  this  kind  of  philanthropy.  Schools  and  col- 
leges for  the  colored  people  abound,  but  attention  to 
fundamental  occupations  seems  to  be  lacking.  "We 
may  live  without  art,  we  may  live  without  books" — 
but  none  of  us  can  live  without  something  to  cook. 
But  it  is  of  Charleston,  quaint  and  queenly  city  by 
the  sea,  we  would  write.  It  is  charmingly  located  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
which  merge  into  the  broad  Atlantic;  and  no  city 
we  have  ever  seen  bears  such  substantial  evidence  of 
former  opulence  and  comfort.  There  are  many  spa- 
cious mansions  antedating  the  war,  with  tier  after 
tier  of  broad  verandas,  vine-wreathed  and  rose-laden ; 
each  with  spacious  flower  garden  in  front  and  vege- 
table garden  in  the  rear.  The  best  people  of  Charles- 
ton opened  their  elegant  homes  for  the  acommodo- 
tion  of  visitors  to  the  Exposition  as  they  had  never 
done  before;   and   nothing   comparatively  was  said 
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about  the  hardships  endured  in  consequence  of  the 
war.  It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  the  city 
labors  under  a  heavy  burden  with  40,000  negroes  to 
20,000  whites.  These  are  figures  that  speak  volumes, 
and  yet  there  seems  less  racial  friction  than  here  in 
Washington. 

Several  days  were  spent  at  the  Exposition,  which 
is  easily  reached  by  electric  cars.  The  display  of 
industries  and  products  of  the  South  is  very  com- 
mendable. The  principal  buildings  are  the  Cotton 
Palace,  Commerce,  Agricultural,  Minerals,  Forestry, 
Administration,  Transportation,  Machinery,  Wom- 
an's, Art,  Auditorium  and  Negro  buildings.  Besides 
there  are  numerous  State  buildings.  The  Maryland 
building  claimed  the  first  notice,  but  the  Cotton  Pal- 
ace and  South  Carolina  buildings  are  of  absorbing 
interest.  Here  are  all  the  leading  products  of  the 
South,  rice  and  cotton  especially,  and  the  Palmetto 
State  may  well  feel  justly  proud  of  her  exhibit.  Mis- 
souri, too,  comes  in  for  her  grand  exhibit,  especially 
of  minerals  and  fruit.  Here  as  at  Buffalo,  Omaha, 
Chicago  and  Paris,  she  gets  the  first  prize  for  apples. 
There  are  apples  there  of  1900.  We  were  kindly  re- 
membered with  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Ben  Da- 
vis variety.  To  H.  W.  Butler  of  Atlanta,  Mo.,  we 
are  indebted  for  many  courtesies.     The   Louisiana 
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Purchase  Exposition  has  a  building  in  the  interest 
of  the  coming  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Bland,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Richard  P. 
Bland,  long  a  distinguished  Democratic  leader  in 
Congress,  is  hostess  here,  and  is  a  most  charming 
lady.  She  bears  the  mark  of  sadness  on  her  brow, 
having  recently  lost  a  grown-up  daughter.  Mis- 
souri day  was  observed  at  this  building.  The  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association,  numbering  about  a  hun- 
dred, accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Lee  and 
staff,  Ex-Governor  Francis  of  Missouri,  who  is  pres- 
ident of  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  'Commission,  and 
many  other  high  functionaries  of  that  organization, 
were  driven  to  the  Platte  Purchase  building,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Artillery  Band  rendering  Dixie,  and 
were  received  by  Mrs.  Bland,  and  after  a  hearty 
mingling  of  Missourians  and  South  Carolians,  Cap- 
tain Wagener,  president  of  the  Charleston  Exposi- 
tion, made  an  address  of  welcome,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  Governors  Lee,  Francis  and  others.  Other 
patriotic  airs  were  rendered  by  the  band,  and  the 
meeting  dispersed  with  hearty  cheers  for  St.  Louis 
and  her  Fair.  A  doubt,  however,  exists  about  it  be- 
ing next  year — the  plea  for  delay  being  that  foreign 
countries  cannot  be  ready  at  so  early  a  date.   Gover- 
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nor  Francis  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and 
genial  manner. 

A  very  creditable  structure  labeled  the  Negro 
Building,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  well-known 
educator,  Booker  T.  Washington.  All  that  it  con- 
tains is  the  production  of  negro  mind  and  labor  and 
every  branch  of  industry  as  well  as  science,  the  arts, 
etc.,  is  well  represented.  All  the  staple  products  of 
the  South,  produced  by  negro  labor,  artistically  ar- 
ranged and  presided  over  by  colored  people,  courte- 
ous and  polite,  testify  to  the  capabilities  of  their  race 
in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  Cotton,  from  the 
seed  to  the  plant,  the  bloom,  the  pod,  on  through  the 
various  transformations  of  spinning,  weaving,  &c, 
to  artistically  made  dresses,  etc.,  are  shown;  as  is 
also  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  wheat,  corn,  &c.  Numer- 
ous schools  and  colleges  have  specimens  of  develop- 
ment in  that  direction,  but  in  point  of  practical,  gen- 
eral usefulness  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  under  the 
immediate  superintendency  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, stands  pre-eminent.  Every  branch  of  industry 
attests  the  influence  of  mind  over  matter.  In  one 
corner  of  the  building  is  a  model  kitchen  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Tuskegee  student,  Fannie  Johnson, 
who  illustrates  scientific  cooking  to  crowds  of  eager 
listeners,  the  neatness  of  her  kitchen  an  object  of 
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first  importance.  From  her  we  learned  much  about 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  40  miles  from 
Montgomery.  All  counted  there  are  about  1500  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  the  various  branches — ^academ- 
ic and  industrial.  In  the  twenty  years  of  its  practi- 
cal working,  thousands  of  students  have  gone  out 
into  fields  of  usefulness.  The  young  women  are 
taught  outdoor  industries — gardening,  bee  and  poul- 
try raising,  as  well  as  indoor  employments.  The 
boys  are  each  taught  some  useful  occupation.  Fine 
specimens  of  furniture  made  by  the  students  show 
their  attainments  in  that  direction. 

The  Woman's  Building  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
granddaughter  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cal- 
houn Simonds,  the  leader  of  Charleston's  "Four  Hun- 
dred." The  women  of  South  Carilona  have  entered 
into  their  work  with  all  the  vim  of  their  northern 
sisters.  The  board  of  managers  represents  women 
from  all  States.  The  building  itself  possesses  peculiar 
interest  as  an  old  colonial  home.  It  was  built  by  one 
John  Gibbs  in  1623,  and  bids  fair  to  reach  its  third 
and  fourth  century  mark.  Five  generations  of  the 
Lowndes  family  occupied  it.  Its  last  owner  was 
Colonel  Wagener,  president  of  the  Exposition,  who 
sold  it  to  the  city  for  its  present  purpose,  for  $25,000. 
All  manner  of  Revolutionary  relics,  and  of  still  ear- 
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Her  days,  are  gathered  within  its  walls.  Colonial 
governors,  colonial  dames,  heroes  of  every  war, 
scholars,  poets  and  artists,  look  down  from  high  pe- 
destals upon  the  motley  crowd  that  surges  through 
halls  and  drawing  rooms  where  hetofore  only  the 
cream  of  society  was  wont  to  assemble.  Woman's 
work  is  well  represented,  and  Charleston's  most  ex- 
clusive and  seclusive  mingle  harmoniously  with  their 
less  favored  sisters. 

The  United  States  Government  has  its  usual  ex- 
hibit, Canada  is  there,  Cuba  has  a  typical  building 
of  the  Spanish  type,  but  the  exhibit  of  West  Indian 
resources  and  products  came  short  of  our  expecta- 
tions. Perhaps  we  looked  for  too  much.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Philadelphia  have  good  buildings,  as  does 
also  New  York,  Illinois  and  many  other  States  and 
cities.  The  Court  of  Palaces,  around  which  the 
main  buildings  are  grouped,  has  a  greater  area  of 
square  feet  than  that  of  Chicago,  Paris  or  Buffalo. 
The  Cotton  Palace  has  a  facade  of  360  feet,  with  a 
dome  rising  160  feet. 

Seeing  Charleston  from  the  highest  seat  in  a  tally- 
ho  coach,  the  Niagara,  was  a  novel  experience,  next 
to  that  of  seeing  London  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus. 
A  guide  accompanies  the  coach,  pointing  out  points 
of  interest  in  and  around  the  city,  beginning  with 
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Heberman  Hall  and  ending  with  Marion  Square, 
where  stands  a  lofty  monument  erected  by  the  wom- 
en of  South  Carolina  to  John  C.  Calhoun.  Calhoun 
was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  Philip,  op- 
posite the  church.  He  rests  in  a  marble  sarcophagus 
under  a  branching  magnolia  tree,  the  birds  chirping 
sweetly  around  his  tomb,  which  chronicles  his  birth 
March  18,  1782,  and  his  death  March  31,  1850. 
Among  the  many  churches  pointed  out  from  the  tol- 
ly-ho  was  a  quaint  old  wooden  building  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  both  these 
eminent  divines  having  there  entranced  multitudes. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  colored  church,  a  handsome  struc- 
ture of  the  same  name — taking  the  place  of  the  orig- 
inal. 

An  outside  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Palms,  on  the  steamer 
Commodore  Perry,  was  one  of  interest,  affording  fine 
views  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  Castle  Pinck- 
ney,  Sullivan's  Island,  Point  Pleasant,  &c.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  suburban  residence  place  where  wealthy 
Charlestonians  are  wont  to  summer.  From  here  to 
the  Isle  of  Palms  is  a  trolley  line.  Passing  Fort 
Moultrie  three  minutes  are  given  to  set  foot  on  the 
sacred  soil  and  drop  a  tear  over  the  grave  of  Osceola, 
the  noted  Indian  chieftain,  just  outside  the  fort.    The 

Isle  of  Palms  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  bath- 
11 
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ing  is  enjoyed  and  the  sandy  shore  searched  for 
shells.  Another  outing  we  enjoyed  was  to  Magnolia 
cemetery,  a  charming  resting  place  when  done  with 
this  life's  cares,  magnolias  and  water  oaks  abound. 
One  specimen  of  the  latter,  six  hundred  years  old, 
draped  with  Spanish  moss  almost  touching  the 
ground,  is  a  lovely  sight.  Magnolia  Gardens  is  an- 
other charming  place,  well  worth  a  visit. 

Of  the  numerous  historic  churches  in  Charleston 
none  interested  us  more  than  St.  Michaels  Episcopal. 
It  was  begun  in  1751,  was  injured  by  British  Artil- 
lery, 1780;  struck  four  times  by  U.  S.  Artillery  in 
the  Civil  war;  wrecked  by  a  cyclone  1885;  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  one  year  later, 
but  restored  in  1887  in  its  oroginal  style.  The  high 
pulpit  has  a  massive  sounding  board,  with  a  ceiling 
of  mahogany  inlaid  with  ash,  forming  a  star.  The 
pews  are  high  backed,  and  the  one  occupied  by 
Washington  and  Lafayette  is  held  in  general  rever- 
ence. 

It  is  surmounted  by  a  very  sweet-toned  chime  of 
bells  which  have  a  peculiar  history.  These  bells,  as 
well  as  the  bricks  of  the  church,  were  brought  from 
England.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the 
British  captured  the  bells  and  sent  them  to  England, 
where  they  were  sold.    After  the  war  a  South  Caro- 
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lina  merchant  bought  them  and  restored  them  to 
St.  Michaels.  During  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  the 
Civil  War  they  were  sent  to  Columbia  for  safe  keep- 
ing. When  Sherman  captured  Columbia  and  the 
city  was  burned  the  bells  were  ruined.  When  peace 
was  restored  the  old  metal  was  gathered  up  and  sent 
back  to  England  to  be  recast  by  the  successors  of 
the  original  firm  in  the  very  molds  in  which  they 
were  first  made,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before. 

Shot  and  shell  did  some  curious  work.  The 
chancel  window  had  been  closed  from  some  cause 
eighty  years  before,  and  the  oldest  worshiper  had  no 
knowledge  of  a  window  having  ever  been  there.  A 
shell  from  Gilmore's  guns  penetrated  the  chancel  and 
when  the  debris  was  removed,  a  wooden  tablet  ap- 
peared with  the  Lord's  Prayer  thereon,  and  the 
frame  of  the  window  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. This  was  a  revelation.  The  window  was  re- 
stored and  more  recently  another  more  beautiful  one 
has  taken  its  place,  bearing  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
famous  work,  "St.  Michael  Conquering  Satan."  It 
is  one  of  Tiffany's  finest  productions.  The  earth- 
quake in  1886  did  sad  work.  Water  and  sand  gushed 
through  fissures  made  in  the  aisles  and  the  steeple 
was  sunk  eight  inches.  One  old  colored  man  rang 
the  bells  of  St.  Michaels  sixty-one  consecutive  years, 
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when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  For  a  week  or 
more  after  the  earthquake  the  bells  refused  to  ring. 
The  old  sexton  climbed  to  a  perilous  height  and 
sent  them  going  to  the  joy  of  all  who  heard.  They 
are  very  sweet-toned  and  are  an  important  feature  of 
Charleston. 

The  graveyard  adjacent  contains  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  distinguished  dead  and  some  quaint  epi- 
taphs.   On  one  gravestone  we  read: 

John  Singleton  died  Sept.  1789.  Sacred 
and  solemn  to  the  memory  of  1  in  4  and 
4  in  1.  A  husband,  father,  grandfather 
and  father-in-law. 

The  most  curious,  however,  of  all  grave  markers  is 
that  of  Mary  Ann  Luyten,  who  died  September, 
1770.  The  headboard  of  a  wooden  bedstead  has 
done  duty  all  these  years,  to  mark  this  abode  of  mor- 
tality, and  is  yet  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
A  missile  of  war  left  its  mark,  otherwise  it  is  sacred- 
ly preserved.  It  is  said  the  lady  was  an  invalid  for 
years,  and  requested  that  her  grave  should  be  thus 
marked. 

St.  Philips  Church  dates  further  back  than  St. 
Michaels,  having  been  founded  in  1723. 

We  attended  divine     service     at  the  Old  Scotch 
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Presbyterian  Church  and  heard  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Sprunt,  preach  a  good  sermon.  We  also  attended 
the  old  Hugenot  Church,  gothic  in  structure  and 
founded  by  early  French  settlers.  Rev.  Dr.  Vedder, 
who  has  been  pastor  for  thirty-five  years,  says  it  is 
the  only  church  of  its  kind,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  the  world.  It  is  the  fourth  church  on  the  same 
site.  It  suffered  from  fire  in  1796,  185 1  and  1861.  It 
was  also  wrecked  by  cyclone,  earthquake  and  war. 
The  membership  is  very  small,  financial  support 
coming  from  descendants  of  the  French  Hugenots 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  really  Presbyterian,  but 
still  retains  the  ritual  used  by  the  early  fathers.  Dr. 
Vedder  is  a  New  Yorker  and  is  President  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  Charleston.  Many  of  the 
old  families  proudly  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the 
Mayflower. 

The  journey  from  Charleston  to  Richmond  is  not 
without  interest,  and  reaching  the  city  at  12:30  and, 
impressing  an  intelligent  contraband  into  service, 
we  were  hurried  round  the  historic  points.  From 
^Gamble's  hill,  the  James  river  and  surrounding  coun- 
try afforded  views  of  scenic  beauty  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Hurrying  on  to  Libby  prison,  an  old  one  story 
stone  structure,  was  pointed  out  as  the  headquarters 
of  Washington  in  revolutionary  times.     Arriving  at 
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the  veritable  Libby  and  finding  an  entrance  possible, 
we  scanned  the  interior  in  vain  to  find  any  traces  of 
its  ancient  honor,  its  worst  feature  at  present  being 
the  disagreeable  odor  attendant  upon  a  tobacco  fac- 
tory. Castle  Thunder  of  prison  memory  is  in  the 
same  vicinity  and  has  also  been  reduced  to  its  orig- 
inal purpose,  a  tobacco  factory,  conducted  by  Turpin 
&  Co.  To  a  junior  member  of  the  firm  we  are  in- 
debted for  great  courtesy  and  patience  in  explaining 
the  modus  operandi  of  preparing  the  popular  weed 
for  Darwinian  use,  and  also  for  a  history  of  this 
institution.  It  was  not  a  receptacle  for  ordinary 
prisoners  of  war,  but  a  place  where  deserters  from 
both  armies,  and  suspicious  characters  in  general, 
were  taken  care  of;  of  the  latter  class  Dr.  Mary  Wal- 
ker seems  to  have  been  the  most  distinguished.  At 
Castle  Thunder  she  claims  to  have  obtained  informa- 
tion which  she  somehow  conveyed  to  the  Federal 
army,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee.  The 
State  House,  in  which  the  confederate  congress  as- 
sembled throughout  the  war,  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence of  Shockoe  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  fine 
statuary.  Crawford's  equestrian  statue  of  Washing- 
ton surrounded  by  Marshall,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, Mason  and  Lewis,  all  in  bronze,  occupy  a 
position  on  the  esplanade  leading  to  the  Governor's 
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mansion.  A  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  life  size,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  pavilion  and  iron  bars,  from  further  dese- 
cration, some  vandal  having  robbed  the  statue  of 
some  of  its  fingers.  There  is  also  a  magnificent 
colossal  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  bronze,  stand- 
ing on  a  granite  pedestal  about  twenty  feet  high.  It 
was  presented  to  Virginia  by  some  English  admir- 
ers of  the  impervious  commander,  and  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  "Presented  by  English  gentle- 
men as  a  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  soldier  and 
patriot,  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  and  gratefully  accepted 
by  Virginia  in  the  name  of  the  Southern  people. 
Done  A.  D.  1875,  m  tne  hundreth  year  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 'Look,  there  is  Jackson  standing  like  a 
Stonewall/  "  The  Brockenborough  mansion  where 
Jefferson  Davis  resided  throughout  the  war  is  adja- 
cent to  the  Capitol.  A  troup  of  little  boys  were 
emerging  from  a  school  kept  there.  Just  outside  the 
grounds  is  an  imposing  church  edifice,  St.  Pauls, 
where  Davis  was  at  prayer  when  he  heard  Lee  had 
evacuated  Petersburg.  Another  church  of  singular 
architecture  claimed  a  passing  glance — the  Monu- 
mental. It  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  theatre  which 
was  burned  in  181 1.  An  urn  sacred  to  the  ashes  of 
the  sixty-one  victims  of  the  disastter  is  at  the  en- 
trance,  bearing  the   name   of   each.     Among  them 
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was  a  governor  of  Virginia.  Another  church  of  ante- 
Revolutionary  origin  is  designated  as  the  place  where 
Patrick  Henry  made  his  stirring  speech,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  in  which  he  said  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death/'  Bradley  T.  Johnson  has  an  elegant 
residence,  which  was  shown  us.  Last,  but  not  least, 
Hollywood  cemetery,  containing  fifty  thousand  con- 
federate dead,  claimed  a  visit.  As  far  as  nature  and 
culture  can  make  it,  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on 
earth.  The  atmosphere  was  laden  with  the  sweet 
incense  of  roses  and  woodbine,  while  the  birds  war- 
bled in  wildest  ecstasy  in  the  wide  spreading  branch- 
es of  the  native  forest  trees.  A  pyramidal  monu- 
ment of  James  river  granite,  is  nearly  covered  to  its 
summit  with  ivy  and  woodbine.  Many  of  the  graves 
are  unmarked  except  by  number,  though  occasion- 
ally a  brief  inscription  gives  an  idea  of  the  late  un- 
pleasantness from  a  southern  standpoint.  On  one 
headboard  we  read  " Lieut.  Starke,  age  19.  He  loved 
his  country  better  than  his  life."  On  another,  "He 
counted  his  life  a  small  sacrifice  for  the  land  he  so 
muchloved."  On  another,  "Sleep  on,  thou  brave  and 
honored  one  with  thousands  of  other  martyred  sons 
of  the  South,  who  freely  gave  their  lives  for  a  cause 
dearer  far  than  life  itself." 

From   Richmond  to   Mount     Vernon     the  route 
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abounds  with  historic  interest,  the  very  atmosphere 
laden  with  the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington.  Grounds  and  mansion  are  in 
excellent  order,  with  a  due  regard  to  keeping  them 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  him 
whom  we  all  delight  to  honor.  The  low  brick  struc- 
ture shielding  the  sacred  dust  has  recently  yielded  to 
the  artistic  appliances  of  the  painter,  and  in  view  of 
the  prevailing  sacrilege  of  the  age,  the  vault  has 
been  supplied  with  a  curiously  constructed  wooden 
floor,  concealing  an  electric  spring,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  mansion,  thus  rendering  it  self-protect- 
ing— proof  against  vandal  touch.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  instinctive  reverence  that  comes  over  all 
that  approach  this  enclosure.  Every  day  a  pilgrim 
band  approaches,  and  with  uncovered  heads  cluster 
in  awesome  silence  around.  Over  an  iron  gate 
which  reveals  the  marble  coffins  of  Washington  and 
Martha,  his  beloved  consort,  is  inscribed  on  a  marble 
tablet.  "Within  this  enclosure  rest  the  remains  of 
Gen.  George  Washington/'  Inside  the  enclosure  are 
these  precious  words  of  divine  inspiration,  "I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life;  He  that  believeth  on 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  A 
guide  stationed  at  the  portal  refreshes  the  pilgrims 
memory  with  some  historic  facts.     It  is  not  the  site 
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of  the  resting  place  chosen  by  Washington,  and  why 
the  change,  we  cannot  divine.  The  site  of  the  old 
tomb  selected  by  Washington  is  a  charming  one 
nearer  the  river,  beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  whis- 
pering oak  branches  that  for  ages  to  come  will  con- 
tinue to  chant  requiems  to  the  sacred  dust  they  shel- 
tered for  so  many  years.  Lossing  says  Washington 
frequently  rested  under  these  trees,  one  of  which,  a 
black  oak,  is  supposed  to  be  over  two  hundred  years 
old,  and  from  his  chamber  window  his  eyes  frequent- 
ly rested  upon  this  spot,  reminding  him  of  his  mor- 
tality. In  1837  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the 
tomb,  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  one  described  in  the  will, 
and  a  Philadelphian  secured  the  honor  of  furnishing 
a  marble  sarcophagus  for  each  of  the  distinguished 
sleepers.  In  the  rear  of  the  vault  thirty  members  of 
the  Washington  family  are  safely  laid  to  rest.  When 
the  estate  came  into  possession  of  the  ladies'  asso- 
ciation, no  more  additions  to  the  vault  were  to  be 
made,  so  the  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  was 
thrown  into  the  Potomac  for  safe  keeping.  Monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  these  additional  occupants 
of  the  vault  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb.  The  last 
of  the  family  in  possession  of  the  estate  was  John 
Augustine  Washington,  who  entered  the  confeder- 
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ate  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was 
soon  after  killed.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Bushrod 
Washington  who  bequeathed  to  him  the  estate.  Their 
monuments  are  to  be  right  and  left  of  the  tomb. 
The  latter  was  an  associate  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court.  His  wife  survived  him  but  two  days, 
which  explains  the  inscription,  "The  heart  was  broke, 
and  aches  no  more.  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives  and  in  their  deaths  were  not  divided." 
As  we  approached  the  mansion  a  grand  de  flora  mag- 
nolia tree,  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  slumbering 
hero,  was  brought  to  notice.  Upon  entering  the 
mansion,  a  sideboard,  presented  to  the  association 
by  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  one  of  her  last  acts, 
claimed  attention.  It  originally  belonged  here.  Mrs. 
Lee's  father  having  been  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, many  interesting  relics  are  in  possession  of 
the  Lee  family.  There  are  eighteen  rooms  in  the 
house,  each  of  which  is  named  for  a  state,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  some  State  pride  manifested  in  col- 
lecting antique  furniture,  it  being  impossible  'to 
gather  up  enough  of  the  original  to  completely  fur- 
nish the  house.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  small  and  the 
ceilings  low.  There  is  quite  a  museum  of  inter-, 
esting  collections  in  the  east  parlor.  Among  them  is 
the  old  tripod  with  which  Washington  commenced 
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life  as  a  surveyor.  The  state  dining  room  is  the 
largest  room  in  the  house  and  remains  much  as 
Washington  left  it.  A  marble  mantle  made  in  Italy 
is  much  defaced  by  relic  seekers.  Rembrandt  Peak's 
inimitable  painting  representing  Washington  at 
Yorktown,  adorns  this  room.  It  was  presented  to 
the  association  by  Mrs.  Underwood,  a  daughter  of 
the  artist.  It  is  the  original  of  the  engraving  so  fre- 
quently seen.  An  arm  chair  that  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower,  invites  the  weary  pilgrim  to  a  resting 
place.  A  model  of  the  Bastile,  made  of  some  of  the 
veritable  prison,  is  carefully  enclosed  in  a  glass  case, 
while  the  genuine  key  to  this  fearful  dungeon  hangs 
in  the  hall ;  it  was  presented  to  Washington  by  La- 
fayette. The  state  dining  room  is  awarded  to  New 
York,  and  the  New  Jersey  room  bears  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  occupied  by  Lafayette  on  his 
visits  to  Mt.  Vernon.  The  Pennsylvania  room  ad- 
joining, contains  Washington's  desk,  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  which  were  never  fully  fathomed  until 
quite  recently,  when  Prof.  Loomis  of  this  city,  dis- 
covered a  secret  spring,  which,  touched  by  a  pin,  re- 
veals a  mysterious  receptacle  upon  which  no  human 
eye  had  rested  since  the  death  of  Washington.  The 
Maryland  room  is  noted  for  being  that  occupied  by 
Nellie  Custis.     In  the  South  front  is  the  Virginia 
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room,  commanding  a  charming  view  of  the  Potomac. 
This  is  the  room  in  which  Washington  died,  and  the 
couch  on  which  he  breathed  his  last  is  standing  just 
as  it  did  then.  Visitors  are  permitted  to  enter  here, 
but  a  guard  in  uniform  stands  by  the  bed,  keeping 
ceaseless  vigil  over  it.  A  medicine  chest  stands  here, 
and  a  dressing  room  and  linen  closet  are  contiguous. 
In  accordance  with  an  old  Virginia  custom,  this  room 
was  to  be  kept  locked  for  two  years  after  his  death 
and  Mrs.  Washington  never  entered  it  after  the 
vital  spark  fled.  She  sought  the  retirement  of  an 
attic  room  above,  from  which  she  could  look  out 
upon  his  tomb.  This  room  she  never  left  alive  and  in 
the  eighteen  months  that  she  survived  her  husband 
she  admitted  no  one  within  its  sacred  precincts  but 
a  faithful  colored  nurse  and  a  favorite  cat.  That 
the  latter  might  enter  and  retire  at  will,  she  had 
a  hole  cut  in  the  door.  From  this  room  she  was 
carried  in  1801.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Wisconsin 
room,  and  the  regent  from  that  State  has  spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  a  fac  simile  of 
the  original  furniture.  Mrs.  Washington  had  the 
floor  covered  with  rag  carpet  at  forty  cents  a  yard. 
An  imitation  in  Persian  now  covers  it,  at  seven  dol- 
lars per  yard.  A  canopy  of  calico  lined  with  pink 
satin,  sheltered  the     couch  of     Mrs.     Washington. 
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Heavy  Creton  lined  with  pink  satin  is  substituted, 
while  perfect  similation  on  the  part  of  embroidered 
pillow  slips,  etc.,  is  preserved.  These  were  made  in 
Paris.  In  the  family  kitchen,  the  old  time  fire-place 
with  its  swinging  crane  is  carefully  preserved.  One 
of  the  grandest  features  about  the  enchanting  place 
is  a  spacious  porch  fronting  the  river.  It  is  supported 
by  heavy  pillars  high  as  the  eaves  of  the  house  and 
is  paved  with  flag-stone  imported  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  A  lone  pair  of  blinds  swing  from  an  upper 
window  under  the  porch  roof,  the  only  ones  of  the 
original  left.  The  flower  garden  remains  as  when 
laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Washington,  embrac- 
ing many  artistic  designs,  profusely  ornamented 
with  boxwood.  The  green  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  years  ago,  and  but  one  plant,  the  Sago 
palm,  escaped  the  conflagration.  A  magnolia  tree 
near  the  butler's  house  and  four  large  ash  trees 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  flower  garden  were 
planted  by  Washington.  While  our  party  was  ex- 
ulting under  the  shade  of  these  a  distinguished  for- 
eign tourist  was  anxiously  inquiring  for  that  cherry 
tree,  averring  that  he  had  seen  the  hatchet  in  the 
museum,  and  apparently  disgusted  with  disappoint- 
ment, he  disavowed  a  belief  in  there  ever  having 
existed  such  a  man  as  Washington,  giving  three  rea- 
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sons  for  his  lack  of  faith.  First,  do  you  suppose,  he 
said,  that  if  such  a  character  had  ever  existed  the 
nation  would  have  left  his  monument  at  the  Capitol 
unfinished  so  long?  Second,  if  such  a  character  ex- 
isted at  such  a  time  could  the  nation  have  so  de- 
generated in  one  century?  and  thirdly,  he  had  seen 
his  clothes  at  the  patent  office,  large  enough  for  a 
man  of  seven  feet,  and  here  is  the  bedstead  on  which 
he  slept  only  six  feet.  "No,  no,  my  friends/'  he  said, 
knowingly,  "the  story  contains  a  beautiful  moral,  but 
my  word  for  it,  it  is  all  a  myth."  On  our  way  to  the 
wharf  we  went  down  into  the  old  tomb,  and  further 
on,  on  the  hillside,  a  small  enclosure  claimed  atten- 
tion. It  is  the  grave  of  an  old  servant  of  Bushrod 
Washington  who  had  attained  her  hundredth  year. 
"I  laid  poor  old  Uncle  Jim  away  five  winters  ago," 
said  the  superintendent  in  answer  to  our  inquiries 
about  an  octogeneraian  relic  of  the  "peculiar  insti- 
tution" we  had  met  on  a  former  occasion.  The 
servant's  burial  ground  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
mansion.  Many  of  the  graves,  we  were  told,  are 
marked  by  marble  head  stones.  All  the  colored 
servants  employed  on  the  premises  are  descendents 
of  those  owned  by  the  original  proprietor.  It  is  a 
gratifying  fact  that  the  estate  is  entirely  free  from 
debt,  and  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $30,000  is  self- 
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sustaining.  The  lady  regents  meet  here  every  sum- 
mer. The  utmost  courtesy  is  extended  to  visitors 
and  all  who  visit  Mount  Vernon  may  be  assured  of  a 
most  enjoyable  day. 

A  pleasant  little  steamer,  "The  city  of  Alexandria/' 
which  plies  between  the  two  cities,  bore  us  down  the 
Potomac  to  that  ancient  city  whose  moss-grown 
roofs  and  antiquated  dwellings,  carry  the  mind  to  its 
illustrious  namesakes  on  the  Nile — Alexandria.  It 
was  Sabbath  morning,  and  as  we  neared  the  wharf 
the  church  bells  directed  our  longing  eyes  to  the 
object  of  our  destination — that  venerable  old  edifice 
distinguished  as  the  church  where  Washington  wor- 
shipped. A  few  minutes  walk  up  King  to  Washing- 
ton street  brought  us  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  ivy- 
wreathed  walls.  Upon  entering  its  sacred  portals 
we  found  a  large  congregation  assembled,  and,  the 
pulpit  occupied  by  three  ministers,  all  attired  in  the 
solemn  robes  of  the  Episcopal  service.  Upon  inquiry 
we  found  one  to  be  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow,  President  of 
the  University  of  Va. ;  another  Rev.  Dr.  Smith ;  the 
third  the  zealous  young  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  McKim, 
who,  unencumbered  with  manuscripts  or  notes,  was 
touchingly  portraying  the  scene  of  Calvary — it  be- 
ing communion  occasion.  With  our  veneration  for 
Washington  and  his  worthy  compeers,  and  the  sol- 
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emnity  which  ever  pervades  this  solemn  service,  it 
was  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  awe  that  we 
reverently  knelt  in  the  time  honored  pew  and  united 
our  voice  with  the  worshippers  in  the  same  prayers 
that  had  been  uttered  a  century  ago,  by  voices  long 
since  hushed  in  the  grave.  Vague  visions  of  Sab- 
baths afar  off  came  flitting  through  the  mind  like  a 
half  remembered  dream. 

The  same  ivy-grown  wall,  the  same  windows  with 
their  plain  8  by  10  glass,  the  same  pews — no  change 
having  been  permitted  except  the  high  pews  cut 
down,  and  the  high  pulpit  removed,  a  more  modern 
one  supplying  its  place.  Washington's  pew  remains 
unchanged,  with  the  same  cushions,  foot-stools  &c. 
A  silver  plate  on  the  door  bears  the  name  of  its 
immortal  occupant.  The  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed, 
and  the  ten  commandments  are  inscribed  on  the 
wail  back  of  the  pulpit,  and  on  one  side  of  this  is  a 
marble  tablet  of  the  purest  white  Italian,  on  which 
is  engraved  a  crowned  cross.  Underneath  is  in- 
scribed, "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Washington." 
On  the  other  side  is  one  of  similar  purity,  a  fac- 
simile of  the  other,  save  the  inscription,  which  reads, 
"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Edward  Lee." 
Both  have  been  placed  there,  the  janitor  informed  us, 

since  the  death  of  Gen.   Lee.     Lee's  pew,  No.  46, 
12 
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was  shown  us  with  as  much  interest  as  that  of  Wash- 
ington. This  church  was  commenced  in  1765  and 
finished  in  1773.  The  bricks  were  brought  from 
England.  It  is  nine  miles  from  Mt.  Vernon.  The 
graveyard,  filled  with  the  sluimbering  dust  of  bygone 
ages,  is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  interment.  Many 
of  the  grave-stones  are  of  the  rudest  material ;  some 
leaning,  others  broken,  all  gray  with  age,  the  in- 
scriptions greatly  obscured  by  the  devastations  of 
time.  In  our  rambles  we  found  the  following  in- 
scription, scarce  knowing  which  was  most  at  fault, 
the  orthography  or  the  theology. 

All  you  who  cums  my  grave  to  see, 
Prepare  yourselves  to  follow  me. 

Another  spot  of  interest  claimed  our  attention,  the 
soldiers'  cemetery.  Here  the  birds  chirped  and  flut- 
tered in  the  wildest  ecstacy,  and  never  sang  gayer 
or  happier  songs.  Here  flowers  blossomed  in  their 
brightest  colors,  and  sent  forth  their  sweet  odors. 
But  the  long  rows  of  wooden  head-boards,  painted 
white,  told  of  suffering  and  sorrow  that  chilled  the 
heart  despite  the  air  of  peacefulness  and  rest  that 
pervades.  Up  and  down  the  long  avenues  we  saun- 
tered, reading  the  names  and  regiments  of  the  silent 
sleepers  beneath.     Among  them  we  noticed  a  num- 
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ber  of  Pennsylvanians.  3,755  union  soldiers  are 
here  interred  most  of  whom  died  in  the  hospital 
around  Alexandria.  We  were  directed  to  an  obscure 
corner,  where  rest  the  remains  of  27  confederate 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  hailed  from  the  extreme 
South.  Two  were  guerrillas  some  were  prisoners  of 
war,  one  was  "unknown."  There  is  no  word  in  our 
language  more  touching  than  this  "unknown"  when 
placed  upon  a  grave-stone.  An  indication  that  all 
have  not  been  reconstructed  yet  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, was  the  noticable  fact  that  at  the  head  of  each  of 
these  graves  was  a  luxuriant  bouquet.  It  is  said 
these  little  tokens  of  remembrance  and  affection 
spring  up  by  magic  on  Decoration  morning — any 
undue  manifestations  being  forbidden  on  that  day. 

The  lengthening  shadows  of  evening  hurried  us  to 
the  boat,  and  the  crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
gilded  the  spires  and  dome  of  the  Capitol,  as  we 
glided  up  the  silvery  stream  fanned  by  refreshing 
breezes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

To  New  York  and  New  England* 

Hastening  onward  to  a  cooler  clime  and  calmer 
skies  amid  the  rocks  and  hills  of  the  land  of  the 
Puritans,  time  and  steam,  lent  the  enchantment  of 
distance  to  the  dusty  streets  and  torrid  atmosphere  of 
Washington.  A  day  being  afforded  us  in  the  great 
metropolis,  what  could  be  better  than  an  airing  on 
Broadway.  Edging  through  the  busy  crowd  that 
throngs  the  great  thoroughfare  there  is  no  lack  of 
objects  of  interest,  and  where  could  an  hour  be 
whiled  more  pleasantly  with  the  average  woman 
than  amid  the  "purple  and  fine  linen"  of  that  prince- 
ly dry  goods  house,  still  known  as  A.  T.  Stewart's. 
Wishing  to  make  the  most  of  time  we  entered,  and 
calling  for  the  proprietor,  Judge  Hilton,  of  anti- 
Hebrew  fame,  and  announcing  that  the  object  of 
our  visit  was  one  of  observation  rather  than  of  pur- 
chase, were  received  with  exceeding  courtesy,  and 
gallant  officials  were  delegated  to  conduct  us  over 
the  establishment.  We  found  the  man  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  Stewart  rests  so  gracefully,  bland  as 
a  morning  in  May,  though  sweating  out  the  prob- 
lem of  life  like  other  folks.  He  is  a  man  somewhat 
180 
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beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  his  mustache  and  rather 
scanty  locks  slightly  mixed  with  gray.  Bowing 
adieu  he  was  soon  abstracted  with  business,  and 
with  our  courteous  attendant  and  a  magic  touch  of 
the  elevator,  we  were  on  the  topmost  story  of  the 
spacious  building,  looking  down  on  a  sea  of  heads 
surging  on  the  great  mart  around  them.  "Twenty- 
five  hundred  is  our  maximum  number  of  employees/' 
said  our  informant,  "and  as  for  dull  times  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain."  "Mrs.  Grant,"  he  said,  "was 
one  of  their  best  customers  when  in  the  States,  while 
Mrs.  Hayes,  he  believed,  had  not  yet  honored  them 
with  a  call."  The  fifth  story  of  the  establishment  is 
occupied  as  a  reception  room,  where  many  of  the 
novelties  of  the  dressmaking  departments  are  exhib- 
ited. After  examining  numerous  marvels  of  taste 
and  elegance,  our  attention  was  called  to  the  chaste 
and  elegant  adornments  of  the  apartment,  Judge 
Hilton  exhibiting  much  taste  as  a  connoisseur  of  art. 
Among  the  many  exquisite  paintings  is  a  charming 
landscape,  the  work  of  Daubigny,  a  French  artist, 
and  many  rare  and  antique  vases,  bronzes,  &c.  One 
group  of  bronze,  of  Japanese  workmanship,  cost 
three  thousand  dollars.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
is  an  exquisite  statue,  "Speranza,"  Hope,  or  the 
Morning  Star,  executed  by   Prof.   Rossi,  in   Milan, 
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"Little  Nell/'  "Dombey,"  and  others  of  Dickens' 
characters,  by  Park,  an  American  artist,  each  a  gem 
of  art.  Various  representations  are  exhibited  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  a  magnificent  church.  Mrs. 
Stewart  has  under  course  of  erection  at  Garden  City, 
on  Long  Island,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  It  is 
rather  a  cathedral  and  will  probably  be  under  the 
rectorship  of  Bishop  Littlejohn.  Under  it  is  a  crypt, 
where,  when  completed,  the  body  of  Stewart  will  be 
placed.  The  crypt  alone  cost  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  edifice  is  of  brown  stone  and  will  cost 
two  million  dollars.  Mrs.  Stewart  purchased  the 
chimes  that  attracted  so  much  notice  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia exhibition,  to  call  the  silken  robed  sinners 
to  the  way  of  salvation.  Mrs.  Stewart  is  described 
as  a  pleasant,  affable,  practical  lady,  frequently  out 
on  shopping  excursions,  and  apparently  not  beyond 
fifty,  though  really  many  years  older.  Space  almost 
precludes  a  notice  of  the  other  departments.  The 
fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  the  wholesale  business,  the 
third  to  carpets  and  as  many  of  these  are  manufac- 
tured at  the  mills  belonging  to  the  establishment  at 
Glenham,  forty  miles  up  the  Hudson,  and  these  are 
the  only  mills  in  this  country  where  such  specimens 
of  Axminster,  Moquettes,  Saxony,  Wilton,  &c,  are 
made,  they  merit  notice.     Many  of  the  designs  of 
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India  and  Italian  schools  are  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Specimens  of  the  Pompeiian  style,  now  much  in 
vogue,  and  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  the  medieval 
ages,  are  sufficient  to  take  some  of  the  conceit  out  of 
the  present  age.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  wed- 
ding trosseau,  shawls,  laces,  &c.  One  piece  of  lace 
alone,  about  five  yards  in  length,  is  valued  at  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  lace  shawl  at  eighty 
thousand.  They  were  both  made  for  the  Empress 
Eugenia,  but  by  some  freak  of  fortune  or  trade,  never 
reached  her  Majesty's  wardrobe.  Shawls  of  every 
variety,  antique  and  modern,  were  shown  us,  at 
prices  varying  from  eight  thousand  to  ten  dollars. 
One  chest  filled  with  these  essentials  to  comfort 
when  polar  waves  abound  was  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  dollars.  These  were  all  India 
shawls,  Cashmere,  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Chudda,  &c. 

The  "City  of  New  York/'  one  of  the  many  palace 
steamers  that  plies  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
bore  us  safely  out  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  deep, 
past  points  of  terror  to  evil  doers  in  general — Black- 
well's  and  Ward's  islands — through  Hell's  Gate,  past 
Fort  Schuyler  and  Execution  Rock,  soft  sea  breezes 
reviving  our  languid  senses  as  villa  after  villa  rose  to 
view  along  the  charming  shores.  The  luscious  air, 
the  floating  clouds  and  the  gorgeous  sunset,  lured  us 
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long  on  deck,  until  the  deepening  shades  of  night 
left  naught  to  diversify  the  scene  save  the  ever  faith- 
ful lighthouses,  that  glistened  like  stars  in  the  dis- 
tance. At  i  A.  M.  we  reached  New  London,  the 
terminus  of  our  steamboat  travel.  Our  train  not  due 
till  morning,  and  the  boat  remaining  here,  passen- 
gers for  the  White  Mountains  remained  on  board. 
The  early  gray  of  morning  twilight  cast  strange,  fan- 
tastic shadows  on  the  dark  sullen  water  of  the 
Thames,  but  soon  the  rosy  gleams  of  the  rising  sun 
struggling  through  the  haze,  lit  up  the  river,  the 
city  and  the  hills  beyond,  with  indescribable  loveli- 
ness. New  London  is  on  the  southern  coast  of  Con- 
necticut, at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  river.  Oppo- 
site is  Groton  with  its  famous  monument,  high  up  on 
a  commanding  eminence,  in  memory  of  the  heroes  of 
1812.  At  5  A.  M.  our  train  arrived,  the  N.  L.  & 
Northern,  and  striking  a  course  directly  north,  went 
whizzing  through  "the  land  of  wooden  nutmegs," 
emphatically  the  land  of  boulders.  All  along  our 
route  these  pests  of  the  farmer  raise  their  rugged 
heads  above  the  shallow  surface.  Norwich  and  Wil- 
limantic  passed,  we  are  at  the  Stafford  medical 
springs,  and  are  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  intent  on 
reaching  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Soon  we 
reached    its   narrow   bounds,   and   having   traversed 
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the  limits  of  two  New  England  States,  are  in  Ver- 
mont. Here  we  take  the  Vt.  Valley  road,  cross  and 
recross  the  Connecticut — are  now  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  now  in  Vermont.  The  river  is  so  low 
and  narrow  in  many  places,  that  a  pedestrian  might 
cross  dry-shod,  yet  the  route  abounds  with  wild  and 
romantic  scenery.  To  the  left  glimpses  of  the  Green 
Mountains  diversify  the  landscape,  and  countless 
falls  and  cascades  are  grateful  sights  to  the  weary 
traveler.  At  Well's  river  we  change  cars  for  Lit- 
tleton, and  follow  the  course  of  the  Ammonoosuc, 
abounding  with  scenic  beauty.  Here  our  railroading 
terminates  for  the  present,  and  once  seated  in  a  coach 
to  which  six  brawny  horses  are  attached,  we  more 
than  suspect  that  giant  hills  are  to  be  encountered. 
Twelve  miles  of  staging  awaits  us,  and  an  insolent 
driver,  who,  but  for  that  decision  acquired  in  travel, 
would  have  given  us  a  midnight  mountain  ramble. 
Fear  of  losing  patronage  had  its  effect,  and  visions 
of  the  Profile  House  loomed  in  view  as  the  gorgeous 
tints  of  sunset  lit  up  the  mountain  heights.  Neat 
story  and  a  half  cottages  dot  the  'mountain  sides  all 
the  way  through.  We  pass  Franconia  village,  where 
a  fine  view  of  the  Notch,  six  miles  distant,  is  afford- 
ed. Approaching  the  Profile  House  we  are  at  once 
impressed   with   the  grandeur  of  the   location,   and 
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subsequent  experience  proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dsirable  localities  in  the  Granite  State.  It  is  situated 
in  Franconia  Notch,  a  mountain  pass  between  Eagle 
Cliff  and  Cannon  Mountain,  in  the  Franconia  range, 
which  is  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from  the 
White  Mountains  proper,  and  about  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Profile  House  is  the  centre  of  a  huge 
museum  of  curiosities.  Within  walking  distance  is 
Echo  lake,  covering  a  surface  of  a  hundred  acres, 
bounded  in  by  gigantic  mountain  walls  which  throw 
back  marvelous  echoes  that  reverberate  again  and 
again  through  the  mountain  fastness.  The  most 
remarkable,  however,  of  all  the  freaks  of  nature  is 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  whose  giant  stone  face 
hangs  high  upon  a  projecting  cliff,  a  thousand  feet 
above  a  limpid  lake,  which  is  sometimes  styled  the 
Old  Man's  looking-glass,  or  the  Old  Man's  wash- 
basin. He  has  never  yet  been  known,  however,  to 
make  his  ablutions  there,  though  doubtless  he  views 
his  stately  visage  reflected  in  the  transparent  waters 
with  innate  satisfaction.  The  face  is  eighty  feet 
long,  and  is  formed  by  huge  blocks  of  granite  thus 
thrown  together  by  nature,  but  to  the  observer  below 
the  proportions  and  features  are  strikingly  human. 
A  fine  view  of  this  wonder  is  afforded  in  a  drive  to 
the  Flume,  six  miles  from  the  hotel,  and  is  best  ob- 
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served  when  the  afternoon  sun  brings  out  its  dark 
shadow  in  bass  relief.  The  drive  to  the  Flume  leads 
through  Pemigawasset  Valley,  abounding  with  the 
wild  and  picturesque.  We  leave  the  carriage  at  the 
Flume  house,  pausing  to  glance  at  a  striking  profile 
of  Washington  capping  Liberty  Mountain,  stroll 
through  a  narrow  defile  till  we  reach  a  wild  mountain 
stream,  dashing  and  foaming  down  a  rocky  bed,  and 
involuntarily  exclaim, 

"Oh  thou  flashing  mountain  torrent, 

Let  us  share  thy  life  and  glee, 
Take  all  care  and  sorrow  from  us; 

Bear  them  onward  to  the  sea." 

The  Flume  is  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  rocks,  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  down  whose  rocky  surface, 
polished  smooth  as  glass,  a  stream  of  water  leaps 
and  dashes  in  wildest  ecstacy,  while  high  above  on 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  chasm,  an  immense  boulder 
is  suspended  with  apparently  the  slightest  hold,  yet 
weighing  probably  fifty  tons.  Returning  to  the 
Flume  house  a  stroll  in  another  direction  leads  us  to 
the  Pool,  a  natural  well  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
broad,  down  deep  in  a  primeval  forest.  It  is  a  se- 
cluded spot,  attained  by  descending  a  rickety  per- 
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pendicular  stairway  and  a  veritable  old  man  of  the 
mountain  is  awaiting  to  row  us  in  a  frail  canoe  over 
the  uncertain  depths.  He  has  long  lived  in  seclu- 
sion here,  and  tells  legends  of  the  mountains  that 
would  appall  the  stoutest  heart.  Lured  by  the  fan- 
tastic freaks  of  the  noisy  cascade  that  foams  and 
dashes  into  the  Pool,  our  guide  finds  it  difficult  to 
collect  his  party,  but  there  are  other  scenes  to  be 
enjoyed,  and  we  hasten  on.  The  way  abounds  with 
water  falls  and  cascades,  rocks  and  ferns,  and  charm- 
ing foliage.  Returning,  we  note  a  circular  bowl  in 
the  solid  granite,  with  water  clear  as  air.  It  is  called 
the  Basin,  and  is  forty  feet  in  diameter.  At  Profile 
lake  we  pause  again  for  a  farewell  glance  at  the  un- 
changing visage  that  greets  alike  the  sunshine  and 
the  storm,  who  for  countless  ages,  high  on  his  regal 
chair  defies  alike  Returning  Boards,  Electoral  Com- 
missions and  Visiting  Statesmen — the  grum  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain.  Knowing  that  "here  we  have 
no  abiding  city"  we  take  up  our  line  of  stage  travel 
for  the  mountain  city  of  Bethlehem,  and  find  the 
Concord  and  Montreal  train  ready  to  convey  us  to 
the  Fabyan  House,  where  seated  by  a  window  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  fog-capped  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  for  a  rest  after  thirty-seven  miles  of 
rough  staging,  and  to  take  in  the  ever  varying  shad- 
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ows  that  play  upon  the  successive  range  of  moun- 
tains within  our  view. 

The  Fabyan  House,  with  capacity  for  the  accom- 
modation of  nearly  five  hundred  guests,  is  the  grand 
central  point  for  tourists  anticipating  an  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Once  domiciled 
beneath  its  hospitable  roof,  a  glance  at  the  familiar 
features  of  the  Oxford  Press  awaiting  us  was  first 
in  order  before  deigning  to  note  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  walls  of  mountains  that  rendered  our 
abode  the  semblance  of  some  vast  amphitheatre  of 
the  Titans.  The  ceaseless  flow  of  the  wild  Ammo- 
noosuc,  almost  encircling  us  in  its  onward  progress  to 
the  sea,  lured  us  to  surrounding  scenes,  to  the  varied 
hues  of  sunset  lighting  up  the  valleys  and  gliding  the 
mountain  sides  with  intermingled  shades  of  gold  and 
orange,  crimson  and  purple,  until  the  magnificence  of 
nature  led  us  almost  to  doubt  its  reality  or  our  own 
identity.  Nature  delights  in  contrasts,  and  we  had  it 
in  the  form  of  guests.  The  predominating  class  were 
Jews,  and  that  tells  the  whole  story.  Obliged  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  here,  it  was  gloomy  enough, 
though  in  a  temple  not  made  with  hands  and  eternal 
as  the  everlasting  hills.  No  song  of  prayer  or  praise 
resounded  here,  though  there  was  no  lack  of  minis- 
terial guests.    Rev.  Dr.  Torrey,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
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ister  of  New  York — an  occupant  of  our  table — would 
willingly  have  conducted  service  but  for  the  reluc- 
tant permission  of  our  host.  On  the  line  of  the  Port- 
land and  Ogdensburg,  R.  R.,  it  is  within  easy  access 
to  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  depot  in  front  of  the  hotel  affords  a  kaleido- 
scopic view  of  the  moving  world  of  mountain  visi- 
tors. Within  walking  distance,  the  falls  of  the  Am- 
monoosuc  dash  over  their  rocky  bed  as  only  moun- 
tain torrents  know  how,  and  from  the  verandas  of 
the  hotel  is  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  entire  Presi- 
dential range.  The  White  Mountain  group  consists 
of  ten  distinct,  successive,  gigantic  peaks,  but  we 
sought  in  vain  for  several  days  for  any  one  to  name 
and  locate  each.  Finally  we  stumbled  upon  a  native 
on  police  duty,  who,  in  five  minutes,  made  the  sub- 
ject clear.  Their  respective  locations  combined  form 
a  figure  somewhat  like  a  horse  shoe,  and  are  named 
in  order  as  follows :  Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Clay, 
Washington,  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  Clinton 
and  Webster,  whose  relative  height  varies  from  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  to  four 
thousand.  Besides  these  are  Mt.  Agazziz,  Mt.  De- 
ception, Mt.  Willard,  Mt.  Tom,  and  numerous  others 
less  gigantic,  yet  no  less  graceful  in  outline,  all 
abounding  with  falls  and  cascades,  glens  and  grottoes 
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and  romantic  retreats.  But  of  all  experience  in 
mountain  travel,  we  found  nothing  to  equal  in  grand- 
eur and  terrible  sublimity  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, and  should  we  live  a  hundred  years  the  pic- 
tures will  never  be  effaced  while  melmory  endures; 
nor  with  all  its  terrors  would  we  have  that  fearful 
experience  blotted  from  recollection.  Casting  many 
an  anxious  glance  at  the  precipitous  pathlike  track 
of  the  railway  up  the  mountain,  as  seen  from  the 
hotel,  serious  debates  ran  through  the  mind,  as  to 
our  own  personal  safety.  Assured  that  in  the  ten 
years  the  cars  have  been  running  this  fearful  height 
no  accident  had  occurred  there,  seemed  no  reason 
why  a  Jonas  should  be  abroad  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion. "You  are  safer  on  this  train,"  said  the  con- 
ductor, "than  on  a  rocking  chair  in  your  own  parlor. 
The  chair  might  capsize — such  events  have  occurred 
there,  but  here,  never."  There  are  four  ways  of  stop- 
ping the  train  in  an  instant,  each  of  which  is  nn- 
failing,  and  the  ascent  is  extremely  slow.  Thus  as- 
sured and  with  strong  faith  in  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence as  well  as  in  the  wonderful  ingenuity  and  wis- 
dom of  man,  we  were  seated  in  the  curiously  con- 
structed vehicle  that  was  to  convey  us  above  the 
clouds.  With  the  motive  power  in  the  rear,  we  had 
at  last  found  a  railroad  free  from  dust  and  cinders; 
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but  the  agonizing  snorting  and  puffing  of  the  "iron 
horse"  in  the  terrible  acclivity  was  more  than  an 
offset.  At  times  the  car  seems  almost  sitting  on 
end,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  must  tip  over,  but  the 
brake  on  the  centre  rail  regulates  this  and  renders 
such  a  catastrophe  impossible.  The  average  grade 
is  1300  feet  to  the  mile,  the  maximum  grade  1980 
feet  to  the  mile.  At  one  point,  styled  Jacob's  Lad- 
der, apparently  almost  perpendicular,  the  ascent  is 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches  to  the  yard.  This  is  the 
steepest  part,  and  the  scene  is  beyond  description. 
The  bald  heads  of  the  Presidential  range  are  around 
us,  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and  the  hills 
of  Canada  are  seen  in  one  direction,  the  bright  wa- 
ters of  Winnipisooke  in  another,  the  Lake  of  the 
Clouds  and  the  Great  Gulf  are  almost  under  us,  while 
the  clouds  themselves  are  away  below.  What  could 
be  more  awfully  grand  than  the  scenes  these  nine 
successive  curves  afTord?  The  preceding  storm  had 
cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  we  were  favored  through 
the  whole  ascent  with  an  unusually  fine  view.  Be- 
yond Jacob's  Ladder  shrubbery  even  ceases  to  exist. 
Naught  but  rocks  and  stones  diversify  the  surface, 
save  one  little  flower,  indigenous  to  Arctic  regions — 
the  Alpine  Daisy.  The  Alpine  flora  of  70  degrees 
north  latitude  are  said  to  be  identical  with  these  star- 
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eyed  beauties  of  Mt.  Washington.  The  hotel — Sum- 
mit House — has  accommodations,  so  called,  for  two 
hundred  guests,  and  seems  to  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  that  travelers  making  so  great  an  approach 
to  the  celestial  regions  are  in  less  need  of  terrestial 
comforts.  The  food  would,  if  properly  prepared, 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  guests  would  not 
be  obliged  to  hasten  down,  haunted  with  fears  of 
famine.  A  cadaverous  clerk  with  remorseless  cu- 
pidity stamped  all  over  his  countenance,  stands- 
ready  to  receive  six  dollars  per  day,  regardless  of 
equivalents. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Mountains  a  provoking 
dilemma  bade  fair  to  temper  our  enjoyment  im- 
measurably. The  key  to  our  Saratoga  arrangement 
had  been  left  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  distance,  and 
there  was  no  locksmith  to  be  found.  We  had  left 
the  Capital  that  torrid  weather,  when  one  wonders 
if  they  ever  shall  need  warm  clothing  again.  Well, 
just  imagine  your  correspondent  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  with  the  thermometer  at  39,  and 
the  wind  blowing  forty  miles  per  hour,  attired  in 
grenadine  with  a  linen  duster !  Taking  in  the  situa- 
tion, rather  uncomfortably,  the  first  thing  that  at- 
tracted our  attention  on  approaching  our  room  was  a 

notice  as  follows :    "Guests  going  out  to  see  the  sun 
13 
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rise  will  please  not  take  the  bed  blankets  from  the 
rooms."  Now  this  seemed  provokingly  personal,  for 
that  was  just  what  we  were  after.  Believing  honesty 
to  be  the  best  policy,  we  concluded  to  approach  the 
aforesaid  clerk,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  situa- 
tion, trusting  that  a  chord  of  humanity  pervaded  the 
species  of  the  homo  genius  resident  on  the  mountain. 
But  in  this  we  were  mistaken,  and  our  attempted 
negotiations  for  a  blanket  were  fruitless.  At  this 
juncture  a  Philadelphia  school-marm  (with  whom 
there  surely  is  a  bond  of  union,)  came  to  our  rescue 
and  kindly  loaned  sufficient  wrappings  to  ensure 
comfort.  We  found  two  Philadelphia  teachers  at  the 
Summit  House,  in  the  capacity  of  chambermaids. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  hotel  life  on 
the  mountains,  one  that  impresses  the  visitor  most 
forcibly,  is  the  class  of  waiters,  chambermaids,  &c. 
At  first,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
guests,  and  we  were  led  to  ask  if  this  is  your  lowest 
strata  of  society  in  New  England,  where  is  your 
best?  Local  prejudice  too,  had  given  us  a  fancied 
preference  for  ebony  attendants  when  we  do  put  on 
style.  A  little  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  all  the 
waiters,  attendants,  &c,  at  the  hotels  are  teachers 
and  students.  At  the  Profile  House  a  student  of 
Cornell  was  our  attendant ;  at  the  Fabyan,  a  student 
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of  Dartmouth,  who  has  just  entered  the  Senior  class 
in  college,  had  donned  the  white  apron,  and  proved 
himself  as  successful  a  waiter  as  any  combination  of 
ebony  and  ivory  in  southern  hotel  service.  A  Sopho- 
more of  Harvard  waited  at  the  same  table.  At  the 
table  opposite  were  students  of  Yale,  while  teachers 
hailed  from  every  New  England  and  many  other 
States.  All  were  neatly  attired,  were  courteous  and 
attentive,  heeding  the  wants  of  guests  with  all  need- 
ful alacrity.  Young  men  and  women  thus  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  independence  will  get  along  and 
make  their  mark  in  the  world.  There  are  no  fears 
for  their  future.  We  never  felt  so  much  like  emptying 
our  pocket  book  in  waiter's  fees  before,  and  fees 
never  were  more  eagrly  accpted. 

Scarcely  were  we  equipped  for  the  grand  scenes 
afforded,  ere  a  provoking  fog  enveloped  the  moun- 
tain, obscured  all  creation  from  view  and  brought  us 
in  silent  sorrow  to  a  window  that  looked  out  on 
nothing  to  meditate.  Soon  a  thunder  storm  reverbe- 
rating among  the  mountains,  with  the  forked  light- 
ning playing  in  the  clouds  below  us,  compensated 
for  our  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  anticipated 
sunrise.  Stoves  and  heaters  throughout  the  house, 
had  a  tendency  to  comfort,  and  once  safely  ensconsed 
under  five  blankets,  the  rattling  of  the  steam  pipes 
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and  the  lullabies  of  Old  Boreas,  lulled  us  to  a  season 
of  repose,  when  a  sudden  falling  of  the  mercury  ren- 
dered an  investigation  necessary  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  that  pile  of  blankets  under  which  we  were 
still  buried. 

After  a  fearful  night  of  perceptible  rocking,  lulled 
by  the  weird  lullabies  of  the  storm  king,  morning 
came.  The  sun  rose  gloriously  above  the  fog  and 
mist  of  the  cavernous  depths  below,  and  a  shivering 
crowd  stood  on  the  porches  and  boulders  surround- 
ing the  Summit  House  to  view  the  novel  spectacle, 
amply  repaid  for  all  sacrifices  pertaining  thereto. 
Clambering  over  the  rocks  to  the  old  Tip  Top  House 
we  found  its  doors  closed.  The  Signal  Service  office 
abounds  with  interest  to  the  visitor,  who  realizing  he 
is  in  Arctic  regions,  is  suddenly  seized  with  an  in- 
ordinate desire  to  know  the  exact  state  of  tempera- 
ture, the  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  with  which  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  is  familiar.  The  Signal  Service  men  are 
polite  above  the  average  among  the  clouds,  and 
patiently  submit  to  all  sorts  of  curious  inquiries.  The 
greatest  velocity  of  the  wind  at  this  point,  we  are 
told,  is  eighty  miles  per  hour,  and  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture, forty-seven  degrees  below  zero.  Mr.  Murphy, 
at  present  in  charge  of  the  observatory  here,  has  had 
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an  experience  of  two  continuous  years  on  the  moun- 
tain top.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  unusual  for  these 
men  to  partially  freeze.  In  winter  they  sleep  be- 
tween two  large  stoves,  between  which  water  often 
freezes.  They  give  graphic  accounts  of  their  de- 
scents and  ascents,  in  getting  the  mails  and  other 
auxiliaries  of  civilization.  There  is  a  bridle  path  up 
this  side  of  the  mountain,  but  the  transit  is  safer  and 
warmer  on  foot.  Before  a  railroad  was  thought  of, 
adventurous  parties  frequently  clambered  up  the 
rugged  heights.  Almost  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
a  rude  monument  of  native  boulders  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Lizzie  Bourne,  who, 
in  company  with  her  father  and  others,  got  seperated 
from  them,  and  the  fog  becoming  dense,  was  lost  to 
view.  Her  body  was  found  next  day,  rigid  in  death, 
occasioned  more  from  fright  probably  than  fatigue. 
The  monument  stands  as  a  warning  to  all  inclined 
to  stroll  around  unaccompanied  by  a  guide. 

All  aboard,  we  start  on  our  downward  tour,  which 
is  even  more  terrible  than  the  upward,  for  now  the 
rugged  abyss  is  more  fully  apparent.  The  engine 
now  precedes  us  and  nothing  seems  more  certain 
than  a  precipitous  tumble,  but  the  assurance  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  yet  happened  lulls  all 
fear,  and  our  party  is  as  merry  as  birds  in  June. 
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With  jest,  and  song  all  in  the  crowded  car  seem  like 
life-long  friends.  Suddenly  there  was  a  crash,  but 
before  time  was  given  to  realize  danger  the  motion 
of  the  car  had  ceased,  while  all  were  scrambling  for 
the  door  and  windows.  And  such  elongated  visages ! 
At  first  the  impression  gained  that  some  incarnate 
fiend  had  placed  obstructions  on  the  track,  but  a  little 
investigation  proved  that  only  an  arm  of  the  brake 
had  given  way,  and  though  the  first  accident  of  the 
kind  to  happen,  would  occasion  neither  danger  nor 
delay.  With  reassurances  of  safety  the  little  engine 
puffed  off  again  and  bore  us  safely  to  the  base  with 
untold  treasures  of  experience.  Several  times  on  the 
way  our  attention  was  directed  to  workmen  coming 
down  the  mountain  on  rude  sleds  fitted  to  the  centre 
rail,  and  regulated  by  a  simple  brake.  They  usually 
make  the  entire  distance  in  about  half  an  hour,  while 
the  car  usually  takes  nearly  two  hours.  The  run- 
ning season  of  the  road  is  of  short  duration,  but  three 
months,  beginning  with  July.  Before  this  the  frost  is 
not  sufficiently  out  of  the  ground  to  ensure  safety. 
During  the  season,  however,  amends  are  made  for 
lost  time,  the  trains  being  usually  thronged,  and  the 
rates  high.  A  short  time  ago,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  assembled  at  the  White  Mountains, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  five  thousand  persons  availed 
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themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  excursion.  Out 
of  twenty-five  hundred  practical  teachers,  there  were 
less  than  a  hundred  gentlemen.  Who  will  say  that 
woman  in  moulding  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, is  not  wielding  a  sceptre  potent  as  the  ballot? 
But  as  we  shall  not  bore  you  with  another  mountain 
letter,  we  must  hasten  on  to  Crawford.  Here  a 
charming  resort  awaits  us  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
unsurpassed.  Within  walking  distance  is  the  great 
natural  gateway  between  two  enormous  cliffs,  Wil- 
lard  and  Webster — the  White  Mountain  Notch. 
Through  this  Notch,  whose  gateway  is  but  twenty- 
four  feet  wide,  the  railroad  passes,  winds  around  a 
succession  of  curves,  over  gorges  and  ravines,  now 
on  the  mountain  side,  overhanging  the  precipice,  and 
now  in  the  valley, — the  waters  of  the  Saco  river 
dashing  and  foaming  all  the  way  along.  But  we 
have  hurried  away  too  fast  from  Crawford,  leaving 
the  beauties  of  Beecher's  and  Gibb's  Falls,  Idlewild 
and  Silver  Cascade  unnoticed.  The  latter  trickles 
down  the  mountain  side  like  a  thread  of  silver.  The 
others  are  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  some  we 
have  described.  Beecher's  Falls  were  named  for  the 
Plymouth  pastor,  who  has  spent  seven  consecutive 
summers  among  the  mountains,  delighting  most  of 
all  in  these  falls.     In  one  of  our  morning  rambles 
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here,  a  finger  board  pointing  up  the  mountain  indi- 
cated, "The  house  that  Jack  built."  It  was  readily 
found,  and  was  crowded  with  the  curious.  The  rude 
hut  is  the  dwelling  of  an  old  hermit,  whose  chief 
meat  consists  of  live  toads.  The  fearful  monster, 
who  says  he  would  not  for  anything  make  a  beast  of 
himself,  will  swallow  toads  and  eat  raw  fish  for  the 
smallest  pecuniary  recompense.  His  appearance  in- 
dicates a  strong  affinity  for  the  reptile,  yet  he  gives 
a  brief  history  of  his  lonely  life  intelligibly.  Of 
course  there  must  be  a  woman  in  the  story,  and  this 
woman,  far  back  in  the  misty  past,  Jack  loved,  "not 
wisely  but  too  well."  She  jilted  Jack,  and  he  enlisted 
as  an  English  sailor.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 
followed  the  seas,  sailing  again  and  again  around  the 
world.  Eventually  he  was  shipwrecked — cast  off  on 
an  island  east  of  Madagascar.  There  he  was  obliged 
to  subsist  on  whatever  he  could  find,  and  for  years 
lived  the  life  of  Crusoe.  Wandering  along  the  shore 
he  was  at  last  seen  and  rescued  by  a  vessel  bound 
for  America.  Tastes  acquired  in  savage  life  had  a 
fascination  for  Jack,  and  he  sought  the  solitude  of 
this  mountain  from  the  pure  love  of  his  own  society, 
and  complains  that  he  is  often  nearly  crowded  out  of 
house  and  home.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  con- 
siderable   intelligence,    familiar    with    the    current 
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events  of  the  times.     A  rude  table  was  piled  high 
with  newspapers,  magazines,  &c. 

Now  we  hie  in  unbroken  travel  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  the  way  from  Crawford  to  Conway 
and  beyond  leading  through  most  magnificent 
scenery.  Even  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  higher 
civilization  appear  tame.  Hurrying  on  through  east- 
ern New  Hampshire  we  are  destined  to  get  a  sniff 
of  luscious  air  from  the  pines  of  Maine.  At  Kittery, 
in  the  Pine  Tree  State,  we  get  the  first  good  glance 
at  old  Ocean.  Soon  we  are  at  Portsmouth  and 
thenceforth  the  grand  old  Eastern  R.  R.  winds  in 
successive  curves  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
ever  and  anon  affording  glimpses  of  the  dark  blue 
sea.  Observation  cars  neatly  furnished  with  adjusti- 
ble  chairs  are  on  the  route  all  the  way  to  Boston,  and 
are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.  No  change 
of  cars  is  necessary  after  leaving  Crawford.  One 
may  breakfast  on  Mount  Washington  and  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  tea  at  the  "Hub." 


CHAPTER  X. 
Boston. 

We  found  in  Boston  a  commendable  spirit  of  rev- 
erence for  the  olden  time,  despite  the  aggressive 
footsteps  of  modern  progress.  Desirous  of  getting 
as  nearly  back  to  the  beginning  as  possible,  we  early 
wended  our  way  to  the  old  South  Church,  which, 
though  deserted  by  the  last  of  the  long  line  of 
worshippers  wont  to  assemble  within  its  hallowed 
walls  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  determined 
to  preserve  for  all  future  generations,  this  the  most 
interesting  custom  building  in  all  New  England. 
The  church  stands  on  the  ground  originally  occupied 
by  the  residence  of  Gov.  Winthrop.  Here  he  died. 
It  was  also  the  residence  of  the  Mather  family. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  first  house  of 
worship  was  erected,  which  was  superseded  by  the 
present  one  in  1729.  For  its  time  it  is  a  remarkably 
well  built  structure,  doubtless  ample  enough  in  its 
proportions  but  as  years  speed  on,  and  the  world  crept 
more  and  more  into  the  church  some  one  discovered 
there  were  more  sinners  in  another  locality  and  as 
the  object  of  the  church  is  to  seek  and  save  the  last, 
of  course  they  must  go  out  atfer  the  wanderers  and 
202 
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so,  a  mile  or  more  distant  the  stately  steeple  of  a 
magnificant  structure  entirely  regardless  of  the 
primitive,  puritanic  simplicity  of  the  fathers  points 
heavenward  and  is  designated  the  New  Old  South 
Church.  In  architectural  grandeur,  there  is  probably 
no  church  in  Boston  equal  to  it.  The  windows  are  of 
exquisitely  stained  glass,  are  illustrative  of  scriptural 
personages  and  biblical  events,  but  to  the  old  South 
meeting  house,  endeared  by  more  than  paint  brush. 
Some  of  the  most  important  events  prior  to,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Revolution  had  their  origin  here. 
It  was  here  the  patriots  resolved  to  dispense  with 
the  luxury  of  tea  rather  than  submit  to  British  ty- 
rany.  The  party  that  went  forth  to  destroy  the 
tempting  exhilerant  started  from  this  point.  The 
church  is  now  converted  into  a  museum  and  some 
of  the  identical  tea  found  in  the  boots  of  one  Thomas 
Melville,  the  morning  after  the  great  tea-party,  is 
here  shown  in  an  apparently  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  patriotism  of  Melville  was  of  course 
questionable,  but  his  appreciation  of  this  elixir  of 
life  was  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  museum  contains  many  interesting  heir  looms 
of  the  past.  There  is  Cotton  Matter's  prayer  book, 
Thomas  Blake's  Bible,  and  a  piece  of  the  original 
American  flag  used  on  the  adoption  of  the  national 
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colors  in  1775.  Among  ancient  coins  is  one  of  the 
pine  tree  shillings  given  by  Capt.  Hall  to  his  daugh- 
ter as  a  marriage  dower.  A  lock  of  Maj.  Andre's 
hair  is  shown,  a  piece  of  Napoleon's  tomb,  Tecum- 
seh's  bowl  and  a  shoe  from  one  of  Burgoyne's  horses. 
This  church  having  been  desecrated  as  a  riding 
school  by  that  officer. 

Mother  Goose,  a  veritable  woman,  was  many  years 
a  worshipper  in  the  old  South  church.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Foster.  She  married  Isaac 
Goose,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  somewhat 
late  in  life,  gave  to  the  world  the  rhymes  that  have 
made  her  name  familiar  as  household  words.  She 
was  born  in  Charleston  in  1665.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  baptized  in  this  church  of  which  his  parents 
were  members. 

Boston  is  perhaps  more  noted  for  the  space  de- 
voted to  ancient  burial  grounds  and  contains  more 
memorable  graves,  doubtless  than  any  other  city  in 
the  Union.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  most  hustling 
portion  of  the  city,  there  are  no  less  than  three  of 
these  sacred  resting  places  of  the  early  settlers,  which 
breathes  a  benison  over  the  sleeping  dust  of  every 
grave  within  those  consecrated  walls. 

Learning  that  the  keys  of  the  Granary  burying 
ground  as  well  as  that  of  King's  Chapel  could  be 
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obtained  from  the  Board  of  Health  we  determined 
to  pay  our  respects  to  the  dust  of  the  slumbering 
heroes.  There  was  considerable  "red-tape"  in  the 
arrangement  which  compelled  us  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  health  savans,  that  we  made  the 
entrance  at  our  own  risk,  said  board  exonerating 
itself  from  all  liabilities  for  our  disenterment  should 
it  prove  our  fate  to  share  the  grave  of  a  pilgrim. 
Appalled  somewhat  at  the  distinction  that  might 
await  us  we  hesitated  but  decided  upon  the  venture 
and  with  entire  safety  found  the  graves  of  nine  gov- 
ernors of  the  colony  and  state  of  Massachusettes, 
two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  Paul  Revere, 
Mother  Goose,  the  parents  of  Franklin,  and  others  of 
note,  emerging  with  safety.  The  ground  adjoining 
King's  Chapel  is  older  than  the  Granary  and  bears 
some  quaint  inscriptions.  One,  more  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  lettering  than  otherwise  might  have 
escaped  observation  but  for  the  genial  treasurer  of 
the  keys,  who  called  attention  to  the  simple  "A."  It 
marks  the  resting  place  of  one  long  weary  of  life's 
burden,  "Helen  Prynne,"  the  principal  character  in 
Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter." 

Turning  with  steps  reluctant  from  those  busy  actors 
of  centuries  gone  by,  that  charming  repository  of 
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mortality  Mount  Auburn,  which  claims  the  keeping 
of  the  honored  sons  and  daughters  of  more  modern 
times,  claimed  the  tribute  of  a  hasty  visit.  We  read- 
ily found  the  resting  places  of  Chas.  Sumner,  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  Fanny  Fern,  Robert  Bonner,  N.  P. 
Willis,  Edward  Everett,  Prof.  Agazziz  and  Margaret 
Fuller.  Like  our  own  Oak  Hill,  Mt.  Auburn  is  ad- 
mirably adopted  by  nature  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  devoted.  A  magnificent  chapel  contains  ex- 
quisite statuary  and  busts  of  Massachusetts  most 
worthy  sons.  That  the  tendency  of  Mount  Auburn 
to  lessen  more  and  more  the  gloom  of  dissolution 
is  everywhere  apparent. 

TO  PLYMOUTH. 

Taking  an  early  train  at  the  Old  Colony  depot  on 
'  the  South  Shore  Branch  we  were  soon  speeding 
over  land,  yet  by  the  sea,  for  nowhere  in  the  forty- 
nine  miles  that  intervenes  between  Boston  and  Ply- 
mouth is  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  more  than  half  a 
mile  distant  and  in  all  historic  New  England  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  road  abounding  with  deeper  inter- 
est. A  broad  expanse  of  ocean  opened  to  our  view 
on  the  left  with  countless  vessels,  plowing  through 
the  boundless  deep,  the  long  tapering  penants  of 
steam  in  the  distance  off  fading  into  fleecy  clouds 
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while  every  mile  or  so  the  puffing  engine  halts  at  a 
thrifty  suburban  village  which  seems  to  stretch 
Boston  all  along  the  shore  of  the  Peninsula  to  the 
very  harbor  of  Plymouth  itself. 

At  Quincy  we  passed  the  homes  of  two  honored 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  only  instance  in 
our  nation's  history  where  the  highest  honors  were 
shared  by  father  and  son. 

At  Hingham  we  pass  the  oldest  house  of  worship 
in  all  the  land,  and  near  Cohasset  view  the  project- 
ing height  of  Minot  Lodge  light-house,  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  a  perilous  portion  of  the  sea, 
recalling  many  fearful  disasters  that  have  rendered 
these  treacherous  rocks  so  memorable.  As  Scitnate 
we  pass  a  home  made  memorable  by  the  popular 
ballad,  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  It  was  here  Samuel 
Woodworth,  the  author,  lived  and  died.  It  was  from 
real  life  here  he  sketched  the  scene  familiar  to  every 
school  boy  in  the  land. 

As  Duxbury  which  embraces  the  farm  selected  by 
Miles  Standish,  is  the  termination  of  the  French-At- 
lantic cable.  Arriving  at  Plymouth,  the  Samoset 
House,  like  its  friendly  namesake,  is  ever  ready  to 
welcome  pilgrims  and  guide  them  to  a  judicious  dis- 
posal of  their  time.  The  court  house  with  its  an- 
cient store  of  documents  fell  in  our  way  and  pleasant 
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attendants  displayed  the  links  that  bound  us  to  the 
distant  past.  The  original  charter  of  King  James, 
in  1669  conveying  all  this  grant  of  land  with  the 
great  seal  attached.  The  establishment  of  trial  by 
jury  in  the  hand  writing  of  Gov.  Bradford,  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  separation  of  the  Pilgrims  from  the 
church  of  England  by  the  pastor  "Robinson,  an  article 
of  agreement  between  Edward  Winslow  and  Miles 
Standish  conveying  six  shares  in  a  certain  red  cow 
to  the  latter  and  many  other  writings  of  interest  were 
shown. 

Down  near  the  shore,  some  distance  now  from  the 
water's  edge,  an  artistic  canopy  covers  the  identical 
rock  on  which  the  heroic  company  of  the  Mayflower 
first  set  foot. 

A  few  feet  from  the  rock,  Cole's  Hill  where  those 
who  died  the  first  winter,  were  buried,  rises  to 
view.  These  were  buried  by  stealth.  Burial  Hill  is 
the  first  acknowledged  place  of  sepulture.  Time 
has  dealt  harshly  with  many  of  the  ancient  grave 
stones  whose  inscriptions  could  not  be  deciphered, 
but  for  the  aid  of  more  modern  tablets  bearing  the 
original  inscriptions.  No  costly  monuments  mark 
these  graves — that  of  Gov.  Bradford  being  the  most 
costly.  He  was  governor  of  the  Colony  thirty-six 
years.    The  Cushman  monument  marks  the  last  fe- 
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male  survivor  of  the  Mayflower,  and  that  of  John 
Howland,  the  last  male  survivor  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Inscriptions  bordering  on  the  ludicrous  seem  not  con- 
fined to  the  most  ancient.  On  the  tomb  of  a  child 
of  more  modern  date  we  read : 

"Heaven  knows  what  man 
He  might  have  made,  but  we, 
He  died  a  most  rare  boy." 

Over  the  sleeping  dust  of  another  was  inscribed: 

"The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

A  young  lady  is  thus  immortalized : 

"As  young  as  beautiful,  as  soft  as  young, 
And  gay  as  soft,  and  innocent  as  gay." 

Like  most  country  churchyards  there  is  but  little 
regularity  in  the  graves  of  the  Pilgrims,  many  of 
whom  rest  in  nameless  mounds.  The  gate  to  the  en- 
closure swings  open  wide,  but  there  is  a  sexton  in 
charge  who  keeps  faithful  vigil  over  the  slumbering 
dust,  and  he  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  economising 
time.  Five  only  of  the  graves  he  told  us  were 
marked  in  the  century  in  which  the  pilgrims  landed. 

14 
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These  bear  the  inevitable  impress  of  the  skull  and 
cross-bones,  significant  of  the  feelings  with  which 
death  was  then  regarded,  the  mortal  enemy  of  man. 
The  sculpture  of  succeeding  ages,  from  rudely  chis- 
eled cherubs  to  exquisitly  touched  seraphic  sem- 
blances, shows  the  softening  influences  of  a  more  en- 
lightened Christianity.  The  first  grave  marked  was 
that  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  place,  Edward 
Gray,  and  was  placed  here  in  1681,  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  first  settlement.  Hence  the  resting 
place  of  many  of  those  prominent  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colony  depends  upon  tradition.  On  the  quiet 
hillside  near  the  Rock,  Rose,  the  lovely  wife  of  the 
brave  Capt.  Standish,  was  laid  early  in  the  winter 
after  their  arrival,  and  with  an  indiscriminate  num- 
ber is  covered  with  the  green  sward,  the  exact  spot  of 
her  sepulture  forever  unknown.  Not  so,  however, 
with  those  resting  on  Burial  Hill.  Many  of  the 
original  settlers  survived,  and  as  mound  after  mound 
was  raised  to  their  comrades-in-peril,  a  lasting  im- 
press was  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  survivors. 
The  Bradford  and  Cushman  monuments  with  many 
others  bearing  dates  prior  to  1700,  were  erected  by 
descendants  of  the  settlers.  The  mate  of  the  May- 
flower, Thomas  Clarke,  who  died  in  1607,  is  of  those 
whose  graves  were  marked  soon  after  burial.     Gov. 
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Bradford's  tomb  bears  an  inscription  in  Hebrew, 
said  to  be  beyond  translation.  It  bears  also  a  Latin 
inscription  which  one  of  our  party  rendered  thus : 
"Do  not  basely  relinquish  what  the  Fathers  with 
difficulty  attained."  One  of  his  sons,  "Ye  Honorable 
Major  William  Bradford,"  is  thus  immortalized: 

"He  lived  long  but  still  was  doing  good, 
And  in  his  country's  service  lost  much  blood; 
After  a  life  well  spent  he's  now  at  rest, 
His  very  name  and  memory  is  blest." 

The  site  of  the  fort,  which  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  church  also,  is  marked  by  a  tablet  dated  1620, 
and  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  Burial  Hill, 
from  which  spot  we  have  such  a  charming  view  of 
the  harbor  and  its  surroundings.  Four  stone  posts 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  watch-tower,  and  the  old 
hearth-stone  on  which  their  watch  fires  were  built 
remains  as  they  left  it.  We  lingered  long  and  rev- 
erently around  this  sacred  spot. 

"Where  our  banished  fathers  strayed ; 
Where  they  loved  and  wept  and  prayed, 
And  where  their  ashes  rest." 

A  giant-figure,  in  bold  relief,  high  on  a  command- 
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ing  eminence,  everlooking  this  hallowed  enclosure, 
and  its  sea-girt  shores,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
claims  attention.  It  is  the  national  monument  to 
the  Forefathers,  which,  perhaps,  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  fair  as  well  as  the  brave  shared  in 
the  perils  of  the  pilgrims,  has  a  huge  female  figure 
to  personate  Faith,  surmounted  on  an  octagon  pedes- 
tal about  forty  feet  in  height,  with  four  large  and 
four  small  faces,  supported  by  four  counter  forts, 
each  thirteen  feet  in  height,  on  which  it  is  designed 
to  erect  figures  emblematic  of  the  principles  of  the 
forefathers.  One  will  represent  Morality,  another 
Law,  Justice  and  Mercy,  a  third  Education.  Wis- 
dom and  Experience,  while  a  fourth  will  personate 
Freedom.  The  whole  is  chaste  and  beautiful  in  de- 
sign and  execution.  Hammatt  Billings,  of  Boston, 
was  the  original  artist,  but  dying  before  its  comple- 
tion, his  plans  are  being  carried  out  by  his  brother. 
The  figure  personating  Faith  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
female  statue  in  the  world.  Before  we  reached  it  we 
were  told  it  was  thirty-six  times  larger  than  life,  but 
the  superintendent  of  the  work  assured  us  that  it  was 
really  two  hundred  and  sixteen  times  life  size.  To 
give  some  idea  of  its  immensity  he  said  a  man  stand- 
ing upon  tiptoe  on  the  arm  of  the  figure  at  the  elbow 
cannot  touch  the     upraised     finger     with  his  out- 
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stretched  arm.  One  foot  is  firmly  planted  on  a  rock 
— she  holds  a  bible  firmly  in  her  left  hand  and  with 
her  right  points  heavenward.  The  finger  with  which 
she  points  is  said  to  be  two  feet  in  length,  the  meas- 
ure around  her  thumb  over  two  feet,  and  the  length 
of  her  nose  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  State  of  Massa- 
chussetts  volunteered  to  erect  the  statue  of  Morality 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  It  is  completed  and  when  we 
were  there  was  under  course  of  transportation  to  the 
grounds,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  minute 
observation.  The  huge  monster  was  lying  across 
the  highway  on  a  propellor  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
making  slow  headway  to  its  destination.  In  her  left 
hand  she  holds  a  tablet  bearing  the  commandments, 
and  in  her  right  the  scroll  of  Revelation.  One  of  the 
Evangelists  occupies  a  niche  beside  her  throne  and  a 
Prophet  another,  while  with  upturned  eyes  she  seems 
to  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Connecticut 
has  contributed  an  exquisitely  polished  tablet,  em- 
blematic of  the  embarkation  of  the  pilgrams.  Two 
sides  of  the  main  pedestal  is  dedicated  to  the  names 
of  the  hundred  and  one  passengers  on  the  Mayflower. 
The  bar  of  Boston  has  volunteered  to  erect  the  statue 
representative  of  law.  The  monument  is  constructed 
of  Hallowell  granite.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  with 
Masonic  honors  before  the  war,  when  it  was  designed 
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to  be  much  larger.  It  stands  upon  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  the  vicinity,  and  the  grounds  when  com- 
pleted will  give  additional  taste  and  ornamentation 
to  this  offering  of  a  grateful  people  in  remembrance 
of  the  perils  and  labors  of  these  pioneers  of  liberty. 
An  hour  or  more  being  left  before  the  departure  of 
the  train,  we  turned  our  steps  to  Pilgrim  hall,  where 
there  are  many  treasured  mementoes  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers  and  the  pilgrim  mothers  too,  for  almost  the 
first  object  that  met  our  eyes  was  a  pair  of  corsets  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Gov.  Bradford.  Perhaps  these  are 
kept  as  an  evidence  that  all  vanities  are  not  modern, 
for  the  most  abandoned  devotee  to  fashion  in  our 
day  would  hardly  imprison  herself  in  anything  more 
barbarous  than  these  heirlooms  of  ancestral  folly. 
Here  are  many  portraits  of  the  im'mediate  descend- 
ants of  the  pilgrims.  Among  them  is  John  Alden, 
a  grandson  of  Priscilla,  the  maiden  who  would  not 
be  courted  by  proxy,  whom  Longfellow  makes  mem- 
orable in  his  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  The 
sword  of  Standish,  whose  burnishing  perhaps  cost 
him  a  partner  for  life,  is  also  on  exhibition,  with  a 
cup  and  pewter  platter  belonging  to  the  same.  Stand- 
is!^ s  will  is  here  to  which  his  signature  is  affixed,  "By 
me,  Myles  Standish,"  always  using  a  y  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  name.     Some  needle-work  from  the 
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deft  hands  of  his  daughter,  is  also  a  notable  object  of 
the  collection.  A  basket  cradle,  brought  over  in  the 
Mayflower  by  Gov.  Winslow,  in  which  Peregrine 
White  enjoyed  his  first  lullabies.  Elder  Brewster's 
chair,  John  Alden's  bible,  Peter  Brown's  spectacles, 
Thomas  Clark's  pocketbook,  a  gourd  used  as  a  drink- 
ing cup  in  the  Mayflower,  and  many  other  articles 
of  interest  are  on  exhibition.  There  is  also  a  number 
of  old  and  rare  books  from  the  Pilgrim's  library. 
From  a  bible  published  in  1526,  the  first  translation 
from  Greek  to  English,  we  were  permitted  to  copy 
the  Lord's  prayer  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Luke,  in 
this  style  of  orthography:  "Oure  Father  which  arte 
in  heven,  halowed  be  thy  name.  Lett  thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  fulfilled  even  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heven.  Oure  dayly  bread  geve  us  this  day,  and  for- 
geve  us  oure  synns ;  for  even  we  forgeve  every  man 
that  trespasseth  us,  and  ledde  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evyll.     Amen." 

Once  again  we  stand  upon  the  rock  bound  coast 
that  welcomed  the  Pilgrims,  surrounded  by  the  same 
essential  elements  of  nature.     But  the  Fathers — 
"Where  are  they? 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay  and  dash  their  spray 
As  they  break  along  the  shore." 
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Their  frail  forms  have  found  a  fairer  haven,  and  for 
their  memory  gratitude  wreaths  a  diadem  more  en- 
during than  gold  or  gems.  Bidding  a  reluctant  adieu 
to  scenes  associated  so  sacredly  with  the  early  in- 
fancy of  the  nation,  the  whizzing  train  hurries  us 
onward  along  the  sea  girt  shores  with  inexpressibly 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  Plymouth  of  to-day,  as 
well  as  of  yore.  Reaching  Quincy,  an  exceedingly 
self-possessed,  dignified  individual,  entered  the  car, 
and  was  apparently  absorbed  in  passing  scenes. 
"How  cold/'  said  one.  "What  a  change  in  the  tem- 
perature/' said  another.  "Inexpressibly  chilly,"  con- 
tinued a  third.  "An  unmistakable  polar  wave,"  said 
a  fourth,  a  smile  of  satisfaction  spreading  from  face 
to  face.  But  for  the  life  of  us  we  could  not  bring 
our  senses  to  any  such  realization,  since  the  fatigue 
attendant  upon  our  pilgrimage  had  intensified  a  sul- 
triness we  had  not  before  experienced  in  this  climate. 
The  truth  at  last  became  apparent.  The  acquisition 
to  our  company  was  none  other  than  the  distin- 
guished son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  whose  cold,  reticent,  unsympathetic 
manners,  have  becohie  proverbial  and  have  given  rise 
to  the  sentiment  before  expressed.  Yet  withal,  as 
far  as  we  could  learn.  Mr.  Adams'  reputation  among 
his  neighbors  is  beyond  reproach,  there  seeming  to 
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be  a  general  expression  of  regret  that  nature  had  not 
more  copiously  endowed  him  with  the  essentials  for 
popularity  that  the  mantle  of  political  honors  might 
continue  to  rest  upon  a  name  so  honored.  The  son 
and  the  grandson  of  an  honored  President,  he  is  not 
withal  without  some  political  distinction  of  his  own, 
having  served  two  terms  in  Congress  and  one  as  a 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  His  tastes,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  more  literary  than  political.  The 
life  and  works  of  his  grandfather  are  the  greatest 
of  his  literary  achievements,  and  constitute  ten  vol- 
umes. A  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  student  under 
Webster,  he  is  an  accomplished  scholar  and  thorough 
lawyer.  The  companionship  of  travel  and  a  glance 
at  the  Adams'  homesteads  inspired  a  determination 
to  a  closer  survey  of  a  place  rendered  memorable 
as  the  home  of  two  Presidents,  so  the  next  day  we 
directed  our  course  to  Quincy.  "Better  take  tickets 
to  South  Quincy/'  said  the  agent,  "since  that  was  the 
home  of  the  elder  Adams."  Ten  miles  by  rail  from 
Boston  brought  us  to  the  spot.  It  is  a  quaint  old 
wooden  structure,  two  stories  in  front  with  a  peaked 
roof  running  down  to  one  in  the  rear,  a  huge  stone 
chimney  protruding  outside,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  stone  fence.  In  this  house  John  Adams  was 
born.    Close  to  it  stands  another  almost  as  ancient  in 
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style,  the  house  in  which  his  son,  John  Quincy,  first 
saw  the  light.  Both  are  yet  in  possession  of  Charles 
Francis  and  are  occupied  by  the  farm  hands.  The 
original  John  Adams  farm  contains  three  hundred 
acres,  which,  being  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  tends  to 
give  it  the  semblage  of  several  villages,  variously 
designated.  At  Quincy  proper  Charles  Francis  re- 
sides. A  grand  old  home  it  is  too,  unprofaned  by  a 
continuous  change  of  inmates,  but  precious  with  hal- 
lowed memories  and  life-long  associations.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
occupant.  Here  four  sons  and  a  daughter  have 
grown  to  man's  and  woman's  estate  and  here  grand- 
children sometimes  make  the  old  house  re-echo  with 
childish  mirth.  What  if  its  rooms  are  old-fashioned 
and  its  ceilings  low !  Is  it  not  sanctified  by  all  the 
tender  endearments  that  make  home  a  Paradise? 
Reverently  we  advanced  toward  its  sacred  portals, 
and  raising  the  old  brass  knocker  that  had  so  often 
responded  to  the  touch  of  hands  long  folded  and  at 
rest,  we  half  started  at  the  sound.  How  oft  had  this 
door  been  opened  in  tender  welcome  to  forms  that 
now  are  not !  An  attendant  responded  and  we  were 
shown  into  a  quaint,  old  parlor  on  the  left,  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  house.  Its  ceilings  are  very  low, 
the  wainscoating  of  solid  mahogany  extends  to  the 
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ceiling,  and  its  antique  furniture  is  glossy  with  age. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
when  occupied  by  John  Adams.  It  is  crowded  with 
ancient  things.  At  this  point  Mrs.  Adams,  a  lady  of 
charming  demeanor,  put  in  an  appearance,  adding 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  She  was  a 
Miss  Brooks,  of  Boston,  and  is  a  sister  to  Mrs. 
Edward  Everett.  Directing  attention  to  another  par- 
lor on  the  right  of  the  hall,  much  more  modern,  yet 
with  low  ceiling,  much  of  interest  was  brought  to 
view.  This  remains  much  as  John  Quincy  Adams 
left  it.  A  painting  representing  his  death-scene  at 
the  Capitol,  surrounded  by  the  National  legislature  is 
very  impressive.  Life  size  portraits  of  him  and  his 
wife  represent  them  as  an  exceedingly  handsome  cou- 
ple. A  quaint  old  painting  of  a  little  child  represents 
the  father  of  the  elder  Adams,  before  he  had  attained 
the  dignity  of  boy's  attire.  Painting  of  General  and 
Mrs.  Washington,  taken  in  life  with  numerous  busts 
and  portriats  of  the  Adams,  Smith  and  Quincy  fami- 
lies, crowd  every  available  niche.  Some  needle  work 
executed  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Moravian  school 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  John  Quincy 
Adams  at  the  White  House,  hangs  in  the  hall  and 
retains  its  original  brilliancy  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, considering  that  over  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
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since  the  fair  fingers  plied  the  busy  needle  in  its 
construction.  Where  now  is  that  ambitious  class 
whose  memory  is  thus  handed  down  to  coming  ages? 
Doubtless  children's  children  have  heard  the  history 
of  this  work  oft  repeated,  the  distinguished  recipient 
and  the  donors,  all  now,  perhaps,  slumbering  in  the 
dust.  The  present  Mrs.  Adams  is  a  very  sweet 
faced  lady  with  whom  time  has  dealt  very  mildly. 
She  is  the  mother  of  four  sons,  John  Quincy,  Charles 
Francis,  Henry  and  Brooks,  and  one  daughter  re- 
cently married  to  Dr.  Quincy.  Charles  Francis,  Jr., 
is  regarded  as  a  man  of  fine  business  qualities.  He 
is  at  present  State  Commissioner  of  railroads.  John 
Quincy  has  an  elegant  house  in  a  very  ancient  style 
of  architecture  on  the  Mount  Wollaston  farm.  An 
odd  looking  building  with  three  turrets,  known  as 
the  Adams  Academy,  is  the  chief  seat  of  learning 
in  the  place.  It  was  founded  and  munificently  en- 
dowed by  the  elder  Adams.  Under  the  walls  of  the 
old  village  church  (Unitarian)  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  two  Presidents  repose  secure  from  unhallowed 
tread.  Procuring  the  keys  of  the  old  edifice  we  en- 
tered and  read  the  eulogies  inscribed  upon  tablets 
erected  in  the  wall  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit. 
That  to  the  right  is  in  memory  of  "J°rm  Adams  and 
Abigail,  his  beloved  and  only  wife."     That  on  the 
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left  is  dedicated  in  memory  of  "John  Quincy  Adams 
and  Louisa  Catherine,  his  partner  for  fifty  years,  who 
dying  left  to  her  family  and  her  sex  the  blessed  re- 
membrance of  'a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord.' " 
Both  inscriptions  are  lengthy,  referring  to  all  the 
important  events  in  their  momentous  lives. 

Mr.  Adams  has  recently  had  a  stable  erected  in 
the  English  style  that  in  point  of  architecture  far  sur- 
passes his  dwelling.  The  lawn  surrounding  his  resi- 
dence  is  finely  cultured  and  an  extensive  flower 
garden,  laid  out  as  in  the  olden  time,  is  filled  with 

'Those  dear  old  fashioned  posies. 

Quaint  in  form  and  bright  in  hue, 
Such  as  grandma  gave  her  lover 

When  she  walked  the  garden  through." 

Altogether  there  is  an  apparent  veneration  for  ev- 
erything hallowed  by  the  touch  of  ancestry  that  is 
peculiar  throughout  New  England.  Another  trait 
peculiar  to  this  section,  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  was  visible — the  suspended  horse 
shoe  over  the  door,  to  ward  off  the  influence  of 
witches. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Salem. 

The  sorrowful  celebrity  that  renders  Salem  so  no- 
table in  the  annals  of  the  nation  invest  with  a  peculiar 
interest  a  place  so  strangely  abandoned  to  delusion 
that  the  storms  of  centuries  have  failed  to  wash  out 
its  obloquy.  It  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Bos- 
ton, and  a  fast  train  on  the  grand  old  Eastern  road 
rendered  us  oblivious  to  time  and  space.  Indeed, 
so  soon  had  we  attained  our  destination  we  were 
somewhat  nonplussed  as  to  a  starting  point.  The 
object  of  our  visit  was  a  somewhat  delicate  one,  and 
might  not  the  denizens  of  ye  ancient  villiage,  many 
of  them  descendants  of  the  accused  and  the  accusers, 
rather  prefer  to  gather  the  mantle  of  oblivion  around 
days  so  dark  and  deeds  so  atrocious?  Not  so,  how- 
ever. No  people  in  the  world  pride  themselves 
more  on  their  traditions  and  antiquities  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Salem. 

A  genial  guardian  of  the  peace  was  swaying  his 
baton  mechanically  as  the  train  unloaded  its  cargo 
of  humanity,  and  to  him  we  looked  for  light  upon  the 
surroundings,  frankly  admitting  that  we  had  come  to 
look  up  the  scenes  of  centuries  gone  by,  in  short  to 
222 
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see  whatever  vestige  of  witchcraft  that  might  yet 
cling  to  this  somewhat  sombre  village.  A  broad 
smile  spread  over  the  visage  of  the  policeman  as  he 
bade  us  follow  him,  "you  see  yonder  red  house?"  he 
said.  "Well  turn  to  your  right  there  and  two 
squares  farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Essex 
streets,  you  will  find  the  veritable  house  in  which 
the  poor  creatures  were  tried  for  their  lives.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  drug  store.  Farther  on  you  will 
find  much  of  interest  in  the  old  church,  the  court 
house,  etc.,  and  need  feel  no  hesitancy  in  asking  any 
one  to  guide  you." 

Bowing  adieu  we  soon  found  the  drug  store,  and 
its  genial  proprietor,  Dr.  Farrington,  who  seems  as 
well  skilled  in  legendary  lore  as  in  the  art  of  com- 
pounding nauseous  mixtures.  His  residence  is 
known  as  the  old  Witch  House,  and  through  his 
courtesy  we  were  permitted  to  look  through  that 
portion  of  it  noted  for  the  famous  trials  of  the  great 
delusion.  It  was  then  the  residence  of  Jonathan 
Corwin,  before  whom  the  preliminary  trials  of  th^ 
wretches,  supposed  to  be  skilled  in  demoniac  arts, 
were  held  before  being  carried  to  the  higher  court. 
The  house  remains  much  in  the  style  in  which  it  was 
originally  built,  though  the  rough  posts,  and  beams 
across  the  ceiling,  still  in  an  admirable  state  of  pres- 
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ervation — strong  enough  to  bear  a  witch  yet,  if  need 
be —  are  all  that  is  visible  of  the  original  building. 
It  is  a  comfortable  two-story  house,  some  what  pre- 
tentious in  its  ancient  architecture,  with  dormer  win- 
dows and  peaked  roof.  Could  those  old  beams  but 
speak,  what  sad  tales  they  could  tell !  When  fanati- 
cism, superstition  and  cant  ran  rampant,  when  to  be 
accused  was  to  be  convicted,  and  to  be  convicted  was 
to  be  carted  up  the  hill  and  swung  from  the  limb  of  a 
tree,  who  was  safe? 

This  enduring  monument  of  human  infirmity,  the 
witch-house  remained  in  possession  of  Corwin's  des- 
cendants until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  occupant.  Its  history, 
however,  is  even  more  remote  than  that  of  the  witch- 
craft trials.  It  was  the  abode  of  Roger  Williams  for 
several  years,  and  the  pleasant  home  from  which  he 
was  banished  in  1636. 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  court  house  where  the  an- 
cient documents  and  supposed  instruments  of  torture 
are  carefully  preserved.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court  we  were  permitted  to  review 
at  leisure  the  trials  of  the  victims,  which,  but  for  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  accused,  would  be  humorous  in 
the  extreme.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  early  pilgrims  of  the  personality  of  his  satanic 
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majesty,  for  most  of  them  had  seen  him  to  their  sor- 
row. Then  there  were  toothless  hags  in  red  petti- 
coats riding  on  broomsticks  through  the  air,  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  Satan  himself. 

Cotton  Mather  and  his  father,  Increase  Mather, 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  delirium.  Indeed,  the 
former  seems  to  have  done  much  to  fan  the  fame  of 
fanaticism  to  a  blazing  heat;  his  long  wavy  locks 
flying  in  the  breeze  as  he  rode  among  the  exasperat- 
ed populace  at  the  execution  of  a  brother  minister, 
Rev.  George  Burroughs,  justifying  the  atrocious 
deed. 

The  death  warrant  of  Bridget  Bishop,  bleared  with 
age,  hangs  in  a  frame  on  the  wall.  It  is  scarcely 
legible,  but  we  deciphered  enough  to  learn  that  the 
said  Bridget  was  "found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft and  doomed  to  death  on  June  8,  1692,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  King 
and  Queen  of  England."  The  sheriff,  George  Cor- 
win,  endorses  the  warrant  after  the  execution,  say- 
ing, "I  have  caused  the  said  Bridget  Bishop  to  be 
hung  by  the  neck  until  she  was  dead  and  buried  on 
the  spot."  Seeming  to  have  observed  that  this  did 
not  make  good  reading  he  drew  his  pen  through  the 
last  clause  and  affixed  his  signature.     Bridget  was 

but  one  of  nineteen  who  forfeited  their  lives  on  Gal- 
15 
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lows  Hill  during  this  reign  of  terror,  while  hundreds 
were  languishing  in  the  loathsome  jail  of  the  vil- 
lage. Some  of  the  identical  pins  alleged  to  have 
been  used  by  the  witches  are  carefully  preserved  in 
a  bottle. 

In  the  rear  of  Plummer's  hall  on  Essex  street,  is 
the  first  church  of  Salem,  removed  from  its  original 
site  and  preserved  in  its  primitive  style,  though  the 
beams  and  rafters  are  all  of  the  original  timber  that 
remains.  It  is  very  quaint  in  structure,  and  proba- 
bly not  more  than  twenty  feet  square,  lighted  by 
weird  windows  with  diamond  shaped  glass,  very  di- 
minutive. It  is  full  of  old  rubbish,  spinning  wheels, 
harpsichords,  pewter  platters,  etc.  Though  the  first 
Congregational  church  in  America,  and  hallowed  by 
the  simple  eloquence  of  Roger  Williams — after- 
scenes  that  desecrated  its  walls  dispelled  our  rever- 
ence for  its  antiquity.  It  was  the  very  den  of  delution 
itself — the  wicked  hallucinations  and  feigned  con- 
tortions of  the  pastor's  family — Rev.  Samuel  Parris, 
with  whom  the  crookedness  originated — often  pro- 
faning the  walls  of  the  sanctuary. 

In  Plummer  hall  are  many  ancient  and  curious 
things.  Among  others  is  the  infantile  shirt  and 
christening  blanket  used  at  the  baptism  of  Gov. 
Bradford,  in  1588;  a  sampler  embroidered  by  the  fair 
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fingers  of  a  Puritan  matron,  the  wife  of  Gov.  Enid- 
cott ;  some  branches  of  the  tree  on  which  the  witches 
were  hung  and  a  cup  and  saucer  bearing  the  initial 
N  and  date  1659,  which  was  captured  with  Napo- 
leon's baggage  during  his  retreat  from  Moscow.  It 
is  of  china,  very  chaste  in  design,  surrounded  by  a 
simple  gilt  band. 

The  East  India  Marine  Museum,  established  in 
1799,  is  a  place  of  much  interest.  To  Capt.  Ham- 
mond we  are  indebted  for  many  interesting  facts.  He 
has  been  in  charge  here  for  forty  years.  A  condition 
of  membership  of  this  society  is  to  have  sailed  either 
around  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  as  master  of  a 
vessel.  Each  member  is  obliged  to  bring  home  a 
number  of  contributions.  During  the  first  seventy 
years  of  its  existance  the  museum  was  open  free  to 
the  public,  but  a  lack  of  funds  to  keep  it  in  order 
was  about  to  close  its  doors.  The  State  which  had 
given  Agassiz  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  toward 
the  establishment  of  his  museum,  would  appropriate 
nothing  to  this  venerable  institution.  At  this  junc- 
ture George  Peabody  came  to  their  relief,  put  them 
out  of  debt,  and  placed  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
trust,  by  which  the  museum  will  be  kept  open  and 
free  for  all  future  time.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  col- 
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lections  of  the  kind  in  the  country  and  surely  none 
now  stands  on  a  surer  foundation. 

The  birthplace  of  Hawthorne,  on  Union  street, 
next  claimed  the  tribute  of  a  hasty  visit.  It  is  an 
old  gambrel  roofed  wooden  building,  with  a  portly 
chimney  outside,  a  very  unlikely  place  for  the  world 
to  look  for  a  man  of  literary  genius,  yet  here  indeed 
is  the  "haunted  chamber/'  where  Hawthorne  de- 
clares "thousands  upon  thousands  of  visions  here  ap- 
peared," some  of  which  afterward  became  visible  to 
the  world.  "Is  this  the  home  of  Hawthorne?"  we 
asked  a  Hibernian  maiden,  whose  head  protruded 
from  a  window,  as  we  approached.  "Och,  and  I  don't 
know,  to  be  sure,"  she  answered,  "but  I'll  be  afther 
thinking  it  is,  'kase  I've  heard  people  say  so,  time  and 
again.  Won't  you  be  afther  walkin  in?"  But  with 
all  the  fascination,  the  coming  train,  which  waiteth 
for  no  man  nor  woman  either,  bade  us  tarry  not. 

The  Home  of  Longfellow  at  Cambridge. 
"Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street, 
Stands  an  old  fashioned  country  seat." 

Tall  elms,  rather  than  poplars,  throw  their  grateful 
shade 

"Across  the  antique  portico," 
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otherwise  the  lines  of  the  author  are  fitly  adapted 
to  his  own  delightful  habitation.  Aye,  but  raise  the 
old  brass  knocker  at  the  door,  sure  of  a  kindly  wel- 
come, and  the  similtude  holds  farther,  for 

"From  its  station  on  the  wall, 

An  ancient  time  piece  says  to  all, — 

Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

An  hour  spent  in  this  charming  old  homestead  with 
the  grand  old  poet,  forms  a  delightful  page  in  the 
memory  of  our  summer  rambles,  such  indeed,  as  is 
not  vouchsafed  to  any  other  spot  within  the  limits  of 
historic  New  England.  The  Cragie  House  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  long  the  home  of  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  is  rife  with  hallowed  memories,  a  brief 
sketch  of  which  we  shall  give  from  impressions  and 
facts  received  on  this  pleasant  occasion.  Assured 
that  the  proposed  intrusion  was  not  an  anomaly  in 
the  life  of  one  so  universally  popular,  a  life  long 
acquaintance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  inspired 
us  with  confidence  as  we  approached  his  hospitable 
abode,  nor  were  we  disappointed — a  most  cordial  re- 
ception being  given.  The  low  kind  voice  and  pleas- 
ant manner  of  our  host,  in  entire  accord  with  the 
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matchless  productions  of  his  pen,  fell  with  soothing 
touch  upon  the  heart — we  breathed  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  poesy  and  at  once  were  friends.  "You  are 
so  kind,"  was  his  oft  repeated  response  to  apologies 
for  thus  intruding  upon  the  time  of  one  whose  writ- 
ings afford  so  much  comfort  in  sorrow,  so  much 
light  in  darkness.  Waiving  all  reference  to  himself 
he  said,  "Now  if  you  have  an  interest  in  something 
worthy  of  reverence  you  must  know  that 

Once  within  these  very  walls 
One,  whom  memory  now  recalls, 
The  father  of  his  country,  dwelt. 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs, 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares, 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread; 
Yes,  within  this  very  room, 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom, 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head." 

He  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  house,  which  at 
the  beginning  o  fthe  Revolution  was  the  home  of  a 
distinguished  royalist,  Col.  John  Vassall,  but  early 
in  the  struggle  it  became  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Washington.  It  was  here,  or  rather  under  an  old 
elm  tree  near  by,  that  is  still  standing,  Washington 
assumed  the  position  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
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army  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1775.  He  lived  here  for 
nine  months  or  more,  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
the  following  spring.  After  a  pleasant  chat  in  his 
studio,  which  was  that  of  Washington  also,  Mr. 
Longfellow  kindly  conducted  us  himself  over  the 
house,  pointing  out  places  and  objects  of  especial  in- 
terest. The  studio  is  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and 
over  it  is  Washington's  chamber,  where  many  of 
the  author's  most  popular  poems  were  brought  to 
light.  On  the  left  of  the  hall  is  Mrs.  Washington's 
drawing  room,  exquisitely  furnished,  the  cornices 
and  wainscoating  elegantly  and  antiquely  carved, 
remaining  the  same  as  in  Washington's  day,  though 
occupied  by  Mr.  Longfellow  for  forty  years  or  more. 
Next  he  led  us  to  a  spacious  hall,  and  from  an  open 
door  called  attention  to  a  fine  meadow  view  which 
he  daily  enjoys,  where  once 

"The  fires  of  the  beseiging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  belt," 

and  to  the  village  of  Brighton,  beyond.  As  he  opened 
the  door  a  blind  beggar  stood  asking  for  alms,  and 
not  in  vain,  for  without  an  inquiry,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  loose  change  passed  hands — and  we  en- 
tered the  dining  room.  This  like  all  the  other  apart- 
ments, is  literally  studded  with  gems  of  art.    Calling 
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attention  to  a  painting  of  his  three  daughters  when 
children,  he  said  this  picture  had  given  rise  to  the 
story  of  an  imaginative  correspondent  that  one  of  his 
daughters  was  born  without  arms.  It  is  a  beautiful 
painting,  the  work  of  Buchanan  Reade.  One  is  a 
perfect  blonde,  another  approximates  a  brunette, 
while  the  third  is  between.  Among  his  antiquities 
is  the  portrait  of  a  Venitian,  by  Tintoretto,  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  a  portrait  of  David,  painted  him- 
self in  the  eighteenth  century;  Phidian  Jove  or  the 
bust  of  Jupiter  and  a  mutilated  bust,  Psyche,  that 
was  once  the  property  of  his  honored  friend,  Charles 
Sumner.  Entering  the  library,  an  old  friend,  bowed 
with  the  weight  of  years,  was  awaiting  him.  This 
is  a  spacious  apartment,  crowded  with  the  literature 
and  art  of  all  ages.  This  opens  into  his  studio, 
through  which  we  again  passed  to  the  hall  of  en- 
trance. Midway  up  the  stairways  stands  an  ancient 
eight-day  clock — "not  at  all  the  origin  of  the  poem 
however/'  he  said,  "but  by  the  way  a  grand  old 
clock."  Other  calls  claiming  attention,  he  directed  us 
to  a  pathway  that  would  lead  through  all  the  grounds 
adjacent,  where  he  bade  us  roam  at  leisure.  These 
grounds  are  spacious  and  luxuriant  with  creeping 
vines  and  shrubbery,  abounding  with  stately  elms 
and  peerless  cedars,  and  lively  with  the  song  of  birds. 
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The  pathway  led  to  a  charming  summer  house  of 
green  lattice  work,  where  we  paused  to  sketch  the 
notes  we  are  now  giving.  The  house  is  a  wooden 
structure  of  a  pale  yellowish  tint,  two  stories  in 
height  with  attic  and  long  porches  on  the  sides.  It 
is  approached  by  a  dozen  steps,  comprising  two  ter- 
races, and  is  such  as  would  claim  attention  from  its 
stately  grandeur,  void  of  any  other  interest.  When 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  first  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship at  Harvard,  which  position  he  held  for  many 
years,  this  house  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  last 
weird  relics  of  Colonial  aristocracy,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Craigie.  Her  husband  in  the  long  ago  had  served  as 
Apothecary  General  in  the  provincial  army.  A  man 
of  wealth  and  position  in  his  day,  by  fast  living  he 
left  his  wife  in  adverse  circumstances,  and  in  old  age 
she  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  boarding-house 
keeper.  From  her  Prof.  Longfellow  cheerfully  en- 
gaged a  room,  following  her  around  through  the  de- 
serted rooms  until  he  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  one 
occupied  by  Washington.  This  he  eagerly  claimed 
as  his  own.  Among  the  fellow  lodgers  in  the  house 
soon  after  was  Professor  Worcester,  the  distin- 
guished lexicographer.  At  another  time  Edward 
Everett  was  an  occupant  of  a  room  here.  In  course 
of  time  the  place  was  sold,  and  the  subject  of  our 
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sketch  became  the  purchaser.  He  at  once  began  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  elms  against  the  destruc- 
tive canker-worms,  which  the  eccentric  old  proprie- 
tress would  never  allow  to  be  harmed,  contending 
that  they  were  but  fellow  worms  with  man  and  had 
the  same  rights  to  life  and  liberty. 

The  weight  of  seventy  winters  rest  lightly  upon 
Mr.  Longfellow,  who  is  yet  a  remarkably  fine  looking: 
man,  retaining  a  singularly  happy  spirit  and  the  vi- 
vacity of  youth  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His  heavy 
locks  are  whitened  with  the  frosts  of  time,  but  the 
poetic  fire  still  sparkles  in  his  lustrous  eyes.  An 
elevation  of  thought  and  purity  of  sentiment  per- 
vades the  very  atmosphere  of  his  dwelling.  He  has 
five  children  living,  for  whom  he  manifests  the  most 
tender  regard.  He  married  young  and  has  been  mar- 
ried twice.  His  first  union  was  but  a  fleeting  joy. 
The  first  partner  of  his  hopes  and  sorrows  died  in 
Europe  not  long  after  their  marriage.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow proudly  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  Pilgrim 
origin,  being  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  of  John 
Alden,  whose  courtship  he  has  ingeniously  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Miles  Standish.  His  father,  Hon. 
Stephen  Longfellow,  represented  the  Portland  dis- 
trict of  the  Pine  Tree  State  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture.   But  it  is  not  the  pride  of  birth,  nor  of  ancestry, 
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however  illustrious,  to  which  the  world  of  literature 
is  indebted,  however  good  these  are  in  place.  It  is 
the  fire  of  genius  and  of  poesy  burning  so  brightly 
in  his  own  soul  that  has  rendered  Longfellow  pre- 
eminent among  all  American  poets.  The  "Psalm  of 
Life"  alone,  had  he  written  nothing  else,  would  ren- 
der his  name  illustrious.  How  beautifully  his  last 
great  poem,  "The  Hanging  of  the  Crane"  delineates 
that 

"Happy  day 
When  a  new  household  finds  a  place 
Among  the  myriad  homes  of  earth." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Pennsylvania  of  the  West. 

Verily  "we  take  no  note  of  time,  but  by  its  flight." 
When  we  left  Philadelphia  in  early  August,  Old  Sol 
was  asserting  himself  with  a  vengeance.  Now  vast 
fields  of  withered  corn,  prairies  grown  gray  with  the 
frost,  and  even  real  ice  proclaim  that  summer  is  gone. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  hurried  us  rapidly  from 
the  city  of  Penn,  on  one  of  its  record  breaking  days, 
through  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of  the  old  Key- 
stone, onward  and  northward,  thence  through  the 
Empire  State  until  Niagara  in  all  its  gorgeousness 
and  grandeur  was  reached,  where,  for  a  brief  sojourn 
we  gladly  took  in  the  cooling  breezes  and  feasted 
eye  and  soul  on  the  wonderful  works  of  nature  as 
there  presented.  The  beauties  of  Niagara  never 
grow  old.  One  may  view  them  again  and  again  and 
never  grow  weary  of  their  ceaseless  tumult  as  on- 
ward and  onward  the  dashing  sprays  foam  and  tum- 
ble and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight  with  the  same  cease- 
less activity  that  has  characterized  them  for  ages. 

From  Niagara  we  took  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R. 
through  Southern  Canada,  for  a  time  skirting  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  passing  through  the  great 
236 
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tunnel  under  the  St.  Clair  river,  emerging  at  Port 
Huron.  What  a  change  a  few  minutes  effected. 
The  very  air  of  our  own  beloved  land  seemed  purer, 
nature  smiled  more  benignly  and  the  people  hurrying 
too  and  fro,  evinced  an  energy  lamentably  lacking 
in  the  sleepy  towns  of  the  Queen's  domains  through 
which  we  had  passed.  A  few  hours  more  skirting 
the  northern  portion  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  we 
were  in  Chicago,  well  satisfied  that  no  other  route 
could  surpass  the  one  we  had  traversed  either  in 
comfort,  speed  or  diversity  of  scenery. 

After  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  southwestern  Illi- 
nois we  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  at  Quincy  and! 
soon  realized  that  we  were  in  the  Pennsylvania  of  the 
west,  the  great  state  of  Missouri.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  immensity  of  this  State  just  add  fourteen  thou- 
sand or  more  square  miles  to  the  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Spaciousness  seems  everywhere  apparent 
here.  The  entire  country  seems  to  be  one  vast  field 
of  corn  which  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  husk. 
Surely  here  corn  is  king,  though  greatly  shorn  of 
his  purchasing  power ;  neither  is  the  crop  up  to  last 
year's  yield.  This  perhaps  is  wisely  ordered,  as  last 
year's  crop,  though  immense  is  yet  largely  in  cribs, 
and  new  granaries  are  everywhere  going  up  for  the 
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present  crop.  Holding  the  crops  for  better  prices 
actuates  the  prudent  farmer. 

The  cause  and  effect  of  this  depression  in  prices 
is  a  problem  agitating  the  minds  of  every  one  and 
all  hope  for  a  happy  solution  in  November.  The 
great  political  parties  seem  so  evenly  divided  here, 
neither  side  counts  with  much  certainty  on  the  result. 
Churches  and  schoolhouses  are  open  for  discussion 
and  the  small  towns  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  are 
ablaze  with  torchlight  processions  and  other  devices 
to  collect  crowds.  An  amusing  feature  is  the  kindly 
spirit  that  pervades.  When  one  side  lacks  enough 
torch  bearers  to  make  a  favorable  showing  enough 
from  the  other  side  can  be  obtained  for  a  considera- 
tion. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  this  great  northwest  Mis- 
souri that  so  long  lay  dormant  and  escaped  the  eye 
of  aggressive  and  progressive  civilization  until  the 
wicked  war,  that  so  nearly  rent  the  nation  asunder, 
was  over  and  the  white-winged  angel  of  peace  spread 
her  balmy  pinions  over  the  land? 

May  not  a  beneficent  Providence  have  reserved 
this  garden  spot  of  the  world  for  these  very  people 
who  came  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  who 
with  cheerful  hearts  and  willing  hands  here  made 
these  prairies  to  "rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose." 
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They  are  a  deserving  people  and  no  one  who  estab- 
lished a  home  here  ever  had  cause  to  regret  it. 

Nodaway  county,  our  present  place  of  sojourn 
with  a  name  suggestive  of  rest  for  the  weary,  is 
charming  for  situation — an  undulating  prairie,  agree- 
ably diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  woodland 
and  plain — green  grassy  glades  and  immense  fields  of 
upturned  soil — a  dark  rich  loam,  now  striped  with 
tender  shoots  of  a  grain  that  in  a  few  months, 
will  assert  itself  as  King  Corn.  The  outlook  at  pres- 
ent for  a  good  corn  crop  notwithstanding  the  recent 
cold  spell,  is  very  good. 

Nodaway  county  lies  just  south  of  the  Iowa  line 
and  is  but  a  few  miles  east  of  the  great  Missouri 
river.  Maryvile,  its  county  seat,  is  a  charming  agri- 
cultural city,  of  about  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  ten  churches,  five  newspapers  and  good  schools 
for  the  advancement  and  enlightenment  of  its  people. 

Missouri,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  part  of  a  purchase 
effected  with  the  French  in  1803,  known  as  the 
Louisiana  purchase ;  but  Nodaway  and  several  other 
counties  on  the  western  border  were  obtained  by 
treaty  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  who  until  1836 
roamed,  free  and  untramelled,  monarch  of  these  vast 
prairies.  Nine  years  later  the  county  was  organized, 
but  very  little  was  done  toward  a  settlement  until 
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the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Missouri  was  a  border 
State  and  some  of  the  natives  had  earned  an  unsavory 
record,  but  with  the  return  of  peace  and  quiet  the 
country  was  opened  up  to  settlers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  both  the  Red  man  and  the  native  set- 
tlers yielding  to  the  advancing  steps  of  a  more  ag- 
gressive and  progressive  people. 

We  have  not  seen  the  country  at  its  best  advan- 
tage, in  springtime  or  summer,  but  even  in  the  som- 
bre role  of  autumn,  or  the  more  dreary  one  of  winter, 
imagination  could  not  picture  a  more  enchanting 
combination  of  woodland  and  prairie,  hill  and  val- 
ley than  we  have  just  here.  As  an  agricultural  coun- 
try it  cannot  be  excelled.  The  soil,  a  rich,  black 
loam  of  great  depth,  seems  inexhaustible  in  its 
productions,  yielding  from  40  to  100  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  Corn  has  been  raised  year  after  year  on 
the  same  ground  25  consecutive  years  with  no  dimin- 
ution of  yield,  the  last  crop  in  fact  being  the  best. 
Wheat,  oats  and  other  grains  give  the  intelligent 
farmer  ample  returns  for  his  labor. 

The  weather  has  been  delightful  until  the  late 
blizzard  lowered  the  mercury  to  23  degrees  below 
zero.  It  was  a  new  experience  and  the  thought  was 
appalling,  but  the  thermometer  said  so,  otherwise 
we  would  not  have  realized  the  extent  of  the  cold. 
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The  atmosphere  is  so  much  dryer  than  in  the  East 
the  intensity  of  the  cold  is  less  apparent. 

Maryville,  our  county  seat,  is  a  city  of  about  5,000 
inhabitants,  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  Omaha.  It  has  a  system  of 
water  works,  electric  lights  and  other  evidences  of 
an  enterprising  people.  Three  banks  look  after  the 
financial  interests  of  the  county  and  other  evidences 
of  an  enterprising  people,  and  five  newspapers 
enlighten  their  readers.  The  Nodaway  Democrat  and 
Republican  are  both  ably  edited,  the  former  by  James 
Todd,  who  was  recently  appointed  Postmaster;  the 
latter  by  N.  E.  Robinson.    The  Democrat  is  a  daily. 

There  are  ten  churches,  representing  as  many 
branches  of  Christian  faith,  all  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived large  additions  recently,  as  the  outgrowth  of 
the  greatest  revival  we  ever  witnessed.  It  was  held 
under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  Cole,  an  evangelist  of 
great  power,  much  on  the  order  of  Moody.  During 
the  three  last  months  of  the  year  recently  closed  the 
meetings  were  held  both  day  and  night,  mainly  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  though  all  denominations 
united,  except  the  Christian  or  Campbellites,  who 
have  a  large  membership  and  a  handsome  new 
church.  Overflow  meetings  were  held  in  other 
churches   and  so   intense   the   interest  became   that 
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places  of  business  were  closed  on  weekdays,  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  anxious  inquirers  sought  instruc- 
tion at  the  respective  churches.  The  year  closed 
with  six  hundred  and  fifty  conversions. 

Pennsylvania  has  representatives  from  nearly 
every  county,  among  her  most  respected  and  enter- 
prising citizens.  The  Lyle  family  from  Lehigh 
county,  came  here  from  Illinois  twenty-five  years 
ago,  having  left  Lehigh  some  years  previous,  and 
are  among  the  ablest  farmers  in  this  section.  We 
might  name  many  others  familiar  to  our  readers, 
none  of  whom  regret  having  pitched  their  tents  on 
the  once  wide,  wild  prairies  of  Northwest  Missouri. 

While  in  Iowa  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  few 
days  at  the  home  of  Ex-Governor  Kirkwood  in 
Iowa  City.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  evening 
of  a  well-spent  life,  radiant  with  assurances  of  re- 
spect and  esteem.  Every  day  a  tide  of  callers  came 
to  pay  their  respects ;  many  recalling  the  dark  days 
that  tried  their  souls,  and  the  courage  and  strength 
received  from  the  firm  will  and  strong  hand  that 
wielded  the  helm  of  State — the  great  War  Gover- 
nor. 

Thrice  Governor,  twice  senator,  and  the  trusted 
adviser  of  the  Nation's  Chief  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres- 
ident Garfield,  without  taint  of  corruption  or  cow- 
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ardice,  Iowa  is  justly  proud  of  the  man  whom  all 
delight  to  honor.  In  a  few  days  more  he  will  have 
reached  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  in  view  of  this 
fact  his  old  time  friends  and  associates  from  all 
parts  of  Iowa,  without  regard  to  party,  conceived 
the  thought  of  calling  in  a  body,  to  bear  their  tribute 
of  respect  for  the  old  War  Governor,  as  they  still 
delight  to  call  him.  Many  of  them  being  advanced 
in  life,  they  decided  that  a  December  birthday  was 
an  inclement  season,  and  wisely  chose  a  bright  af- 
ternoon in  the  autumn,  intending  it  at  first  as  a  sur- 
prise. Later,  however,  they  gave  notice  of  their  in- 
tended visit,  which  was  all  the  more  enjoyable. 
It  was  a  distinguished  assemblage,  headed  by 
Ex-Governor  Sherman,  and  comprising  gover- 
ers  of  both  political  parties,  et  al.  The  spacious 
parlors  of  the  gorvernor's  mansion  were  crowd- 
ed with  the  distiguished  guests.  Senator 
Weight  made  the  opening  speech,  full  of  wit  and 
humor.  In  closing,  he  said:  "We  come  to  give 
proof  of  our  kindly  feelings,  without  regard  to  polit- 
ical distinction.  We  are  here  as  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, because  we  know  how  much  you  have 
done  for  Iowa  and  the  Nation.  Amid  the  din  and 
clangor  of  arms,  with  the  Nation  hanging  trembling 
in  the  balance,  you,  as  chief  executor  of  the  State, 
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were  true  to  your  high  principles  and  to  your  sense 
of  duty,  to  pure  thoughts  and  ideas.  Because  you 
were  faithful,  for  this  we  love  you.  We  came  to  say 
we  are  glad  to  see  you  because  it  does  the  hearts  of 
these  men  good,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Iowa 
good,  to  find  a  man  that  never  departed  from  duty 
for  any  personal  or  selfish  cause.  Without  praise  I 
can  say  that  you  are  an  exemplification  of  the  fact 
that  goodness  is  greatness,  and  whether  one  rules  or 
plows  or  sows,  doing  duty  is  greatness." 

General  Williamson,  Judge  Pusey  and  others 
made  addresses,  and  Gov.  Kirkwood,  who  was  visi- 
bly affected  by  the  kind  words  of  the  speakers,  re- 
sponded in  his  usual  terse  and  well  timed  manner, 
after  which  a  collation  was  served,  and  a  photo- 
grapher on  hand  sketched  the  group  as  they  stood 
upon  the  lawn. 

Altogether,  the  love  and  honor  manifested  on  this 
occasion  seemed  more  pleasing  to  Gov.  Kirkwood 
than  all  the  distinctions  of  titles  or  honors  of  office. 
As  erect  as  in  early  years,  and  bright  and  attractive 
mentally,  without  any  disease  likely  to  call  him  for 
years  to  come. 

It  was  November,  the  month  of  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaf,  when  one  looks  for  the  mellowing  days  of 
Indian  summer,  that  pleasant  half-way  station  be- 
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tween  the  scorching  rays  of  the  midsummer  sun 
and  the  chilling  winds  of  winter;  but  we  were  in 
Missouri,  where  one  cannot  always  vouch  for  the 
weather,  and  the  mercury  was  making  rapid  strides 
toward  zero,  ice  having  formed  to  the  thickness  of 
four  inches.  Hence,  desirous  of  rinding  a  more  salu- 
brious clime  as  well  as  to  vary  our  course  toward 
the  rising  sun,  we  chose  a  more  circuitous  southerly 
route. 

Leaving  Barnard,  Missouri,  an  important  railroad 
station  on  the  river,  bearing  the  somewhat  unique 
name  of  One  Hundred  and  Two,  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  brought  us  to  St.  Joseph,  on  the  Missouri  river, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  cities  in 
Western  Missouri.  Here  we  changed  for  Kansas 
City,  where  we  took  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
and  Charleston  R.  R.  for  the  mountains  of  Tennes- 
see. It  was  a  new  route  to  us,  and  therefore  abound- 
ed with  interest.  Crossing  the  Missouri  river,  we 
were  in  Kansas  until  Fort  Scott  was  reached,  when 
we  were  soon  again  in  Missouri,  in  the  Ozark  re- 
gion, crossing  the  crest  of  the  mountains  at  Cedar 
Top.  There  is  so  little  of  the  ruggedness  or  sub- 
limity of  mountain  regions  here  it  would  have  es- 
caped observation  but  for  the  attention  of  our  pleas- 
ant traveling  companions,  Dr.  George  A.  Nash  and 
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wife  of  Maryville,  who  were  off  for  an  outing  at 
newly  discovered  medicinal  springs  recently  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Nash. 

Reaching  the  borders  of  Arkansas,  we  came  to 
Mammoth  Spring,  said  to  be  the  largest  individual 
spring  in  the  world.  It  is  the  source  of  Spring  river, 
which  we  crossed  and  recrossed  again  and  again  for 
miles.  The  country  now  began  to  assume  quite  a 
different  appearance.  Fields  and  forests  indicated 
a  warmer  climate.  Great  fields  of  cotton,  white 
with  bloom,  were  dotted  here  and  there  by  the  typical 
cotton-picker,  who  has  grown  none  the  paler  or  less 
inclined  to  shirk  his  task  than  in  the  former  days,  as 
evinced  by  a  general  rising  at  the  sound  of  the  loco- 
motive. Lumber  and  cotton  are  the  staple  produc- 
tions of  this  section,  as  shown  at  all  stations  until 
we  reached  Memphis.  Here  we  were  afforded  sever- 
al hours  in  which  to  obtain  a  bird's  eye  view  of  this, 
the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the  Mississippi  river 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 

Memphis  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge  some  40 
or  50  feet  above  high  water.  There  are  many  hand- 
some buildings  in  the  city  and  a  lovely  park  near 
the  centre,  adorned  by  a  fine  bust  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son.    Foundries,  cotton  factories,  iron  works,  etc., 
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indicate  that  Memphis  is  emulating  more  northern 
cities  in  point  of  manufactures.  Cottonseed  oil  is  a 
sepcialty,  large  quantities  of  the  cotton  seed  being 
converted  into  oil  annually. 

We  were  in  the  extreme  western  border  of  the 
great  State  of  Tennessee.  Onward  and  eastward  our 
train  moved  rapidly,  then  taking  a  southeasterly 
course  into  one  of  the  great  Gulf  States,  Mississippi. 
Here  also,  as  in  Arkansas,  the  fields  were  white  with 
cotton,  and  countless  pickers  were  gleaning  the 
feathery  balls.  The  principal  town  through  which 
our  train  passed  in  Mississippi  was  Corinth,  mem- 
orable for  its  siege  during  the  late  war.  It  was  re- 
garded as  an  important  strategical  point  by  the  con- 
tending armies. 

Our  course  now  led  across  Alabama  from  west  to 
east.  At  Decatur  we  crossed  the  Tennessee  river, 
and  a  more  mountainous  country  came  to  view.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  Cumberland  range,  rich  in 
mines  of  coal.  Stevenson,  the  largest  town  in  this 
part  of  Alabama,  and  Bridgeport,  a  thriving  town  on 
the  Tennessee  river,  were  passed  and  soon  we 
reached  this  mountain  city  of  Chattanooga,  nestled 
in  among  the  mountains,  the  Cumberland  and  Ap- 
palachians, notably  Missionary  Ridge,  Walden's 
Ridge,  and  last  but  not  least,   Lookout  Mountain, 
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bearing  its  lofty  peak  heavenward.  Here,  in  a  val- 
ley through  which  the  Tennessee  river  meanders, 
the  city  spreads  out  like  a  gigantic  picture  framed 
by  the  encircling  mountains.  This  was  originally 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  Cherokees,  and  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  was  known  as  Ross'  Land- 
ing, so  named  for  John  Ross,  the  distinguished  chief 
of  the  Cherokees,  whose  rambling  old  homestead,  six 
miles  distant,  claimed  a  visit  later.  Chattanooga  has 
made  a  marvelous  growth  in  the  last  two  decades, 
increasing  fully  six  fold.  It  claims  a  population  now 
of  70,000,  and  with  its  great  natural  resources,  its 
railroad  and  river  facilities,  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
its  people,  given  largely  to  manufactures,  it  may  well 
be  called  the  Pittsburg  of  the  South.  It  is  a  well- 
built,  modern  city,  with  some  palatial  residences, 
commodious  churches  representing  all  denomina- 
tions, fine  school  buildings,  a  university  under  course 
of  erection,  banks,  stores  and  manufactories  of  iron, 
soapstone,  cotton,  ice,  etc. 

The  pride,  however,  of  all  Chattanooga  is  her 
mountain  girdle — historic  Lookout  in  particular.  It 
is  much  easier  to  ascend  now  than  on  a  previous  vis- 
it, though  doubtless  more  perilous.  Then  we  had 
a  mountain  carriage,  or  diligence  as  they  call  it  in 
Switzerland,  manned  by  an  able  guide  and  historic 
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character,  old  Jesse,  formerly  the  body  servant  of 
Ben  Hill  and  a  veteran  of  the  "Stars  and  Bars,"  as 
also  of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  and  later  the  trusted 
servant  of  Generals  Hazen  and  O.  O.  Howard.  The 
summit  of  Lookout  is  now  attained  by  several  rail- 
way systems — the  broad  gauge,  by  steam ;  a  cable 
incline  and  an  electric  incline.  The  cable,  by  which 
we  made  the  ascent,  is  claimed  to  be  the  longest  ca- 
ble incline  in  America,  being  seven-eights  of  a  mile 
long.  The  descent  we  made  on  the  electric,  and  re- 
gard it  as  the  most  perilous  journey  of  our  life,  not 
excepting  Mt.  Washington,  Mt.  Rigi,  or  the  Ferris 
wheel.    It  is  almost  perpendicular. 

Once  on  the  summit  the  greatest  point  of  interest 
was  where  "Fighting  Joe"  (General  Hooker)  per- 
formed his  celebrated  feat  of  climbing  up  the  rugged 
precipice  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  army,  whom  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  he  drove  in  wild  confusion 
through  gaps  and  gorges,  completely  routing  the 
army  here.  This  was  the  celebrated  "battle  above 
the  clouds,"  but  was  more  a  rout  than  a  battle.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps 
did  not  surpass  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  across 
Lookout  Mountain. 

A  short  distance  further  and  we  come  to  the  very 
point  of  Lookout  and  cautiously  advance  as  far  as 
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safety  would  permit  to  catch  the  awe-inspiring  view 
the  abyss  below  affords.  Full  1,800  feet  below  the 
Tennessee  river  coils  like  a  serpent,  or  leaps  around 
the  base  of  the  mountain  and  around  the  city,  which 
lies  in  miniature  below.  A  puffing  engine  shoots 
forth  from  beneath,  speeding  its  onward  course  down 
the  riverside;  smoking  factories  rear  their  lofty 
chimneys  below  in  the  distance.  We  raise  our  eyes 
aloft  and  can  trace  mountain  peaks  in  seven  differ- 
ent States.  Another  historic  celebrity  that  here 
meets  the  eye  is  Moccasin  Bend,  a  curious  represen- 
tation of  a  human  foot  of  immense  size,  formed  by 
the  windings  of  the  Tennessee  river. 

On  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain  there  is  a 
fine  hotel  of  recent  erection,  four  stories  high  and 
365  feet  in  length.  It  is  now  closed.  Being  amply 
supplied  with  lunch,  we  sought  the  vicinity  of  the 
Natural  Bridge,  for  its  excellent  water,  which  gush- 
es up  from  a  deep  ravine  many  feet  below  the  bridge, 
which  is  a  rocky  archway  a  hundred  feet  long — one 
solid  span  over  a  subterranean  stream.  At  this 
point  the  National  Spiritualist  Association  has  for 
many  years  held  an  annual  camp  meeting. 

Lookout  Mountain  is  a  detached  spur  of  the 
Cumberland  range,  a  hundred  miles  in  length 
and     2,400     feet     above     sea     level.       There     are 
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many  curious  rocky  formations — the  "Pulpit/'  the 
"Saddle/'  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain/7-  the 
"Garden  of  the  Gods,"  etc.,  but  space  forbids  men- 
tion. 

The  National  Cemetery,  containing  75  acres, 
claimed  an  afternoon's  ramble.  The  Government  has 
expended  $200,000  in  beautifying  the  grounds  here, 
which  was  used  as  a  cemetery  by  order  of  General 
Thomas  in  1863.  It  contains  over  13,000  soldiers' 
graves,  each  neatly  marked,  and  several  thousand 
of  the  unknown. 

Mission  Ridge,  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  battles  of  the  war,  is  also  reached  by  elec- 
tric cars.  Here  most  wonderful  transformations 
have  taken  place.  The  rugged  mountain  and  the 
gory  field  of  battle  now  rejoice  in  lovely  suburban 
homes,  where  the  birds  sing  and  the  flowers  scent 
the  air  unmindful  of  the  cruel  battle  that  was  so 
fiercely  waged  here. 

At  Orchard  Knob,  General  Grant's  headquarters, 
a  monument  to  the  33rd  New  Jersey  Infantry  was 
unveiled  while  we  were  there,  and  was  an  occasion 
of  much  interest.  The  blue  and  the  gray  were  both 
well  represented,  and  intermingled  their  eulogies  of 
the  valor  and  heroism  of  both  sides.  H.  Clay  Evans 
was     one     of     the     best     speakers,     being     alike 
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noted  for  his  oratory  and  for  his  aspirations  to  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President-elect.  The  monument  is  a 
graceful  shaft,  fifty  feet  high,  on  which  stands  a 
private  soldier. 

General  Bragg's  headquarters  are  still  standing 
and  apparently  little  more  than  a  mile  from  General 
Grant's  headquarters.  With  their  field  glasses  each 
could  view  the  entire  valley  and  side  of  Mission 
Ridge.  Several  observation  towers  have  been  erected 
on  Mission  Ridge,  affording  splendid  views  of  the 
entire  Chattanooga  valley,  including  the  city  and  bat- 
tlefield, Lookout  Mountain,  and  even  a  glimpse  of 
Chickamuaga  Park,  to  which  the  Government  has 
built  a  boulevard  along  the  crest  of  Mission  Ridge. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Trip  Through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  was  the  objective 
point  of  a  charming  summer's  outing,  with  Milton, 
Pa.,  as  the  terminus.  It  was  not  necessary  to  travel 
so  far  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  yet  where  could 
greater  diversity  of  scenery  be  afforded  than  a  jaunt 
through  the  old  Keystone  from  its  eastern  to  its  wes- 
tern border?  So  by  way  of  Pittsburg  and  Johns- 
town, all  that  could  gladden  the  eye  or  sadden  the 
heart  was  laid  before  us. 

We  have  no  intention  of  writing  up  Johnstown. 
The  very  sight  of  the  Conemaugh  valley  with  its 
desolate  waste,  where  once  the  hum  of  industry  en- 
livened charming  towns  and  villages,  makes  the 
heart  sick.  Much  has  already  been  written  and  the 
half  of  its  horrors  may  never  be  told.  As  our  train 
moved  cannily  over  the  sadly  historic  ground  mem- 
ory went  back  to  this  same  "day  express"  with  its 
ill-fated  passengers,  as  they  hurried  on  to  danger 
and  calmly  awaited  disaster  and  death. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  Johnstown  and  nothing 
comparatively  of  Milton,  and  the  region  around,  it 
is  due  that  even  at  this  late  day  some  mention  should 
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be  made.  Beautiful  for  situation,  Milton,  a  well 
built  town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  with  its 
mountain  and  river  views,  inhabited  by  a  thrifty 
and  cultured  people,  surrounded  by  a  highly  culti- 
vated region,  bears  traces  of  the  devastating  flood 
that  years  will  not  efface.  Seven  beautiful  bridges 
were  swept  before  the  seething  waters  and  nearly 
every  house  has  its  high  water  mark,  some  reaching 
to  the  second  story.  Many  thrilling  adventures 
were  narrated,  but  the  spirit  to  rise  above  adversity 
is  everywhere  apparent.  With  an  independence  com- 
mendable Milton  declined  to  receive  public  aid,  yet 
there  are  some  deserving  people  there  who  have  suf- 
fered beyond  their  ability  to  ever  recover  therefrom 
and  they  should  receive  consideration  from  the  hands 
of  those  distributing  the  funds  bestowed  by  a  gen- 
erous people. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion has  laid  waste  this  beautiful  town.  With  a 
strange  fatality  it  has  been  again  and  again  visited  by 
both  flood  and  fire.  The  floods  of  1817,  1847  anc* 
1865,  were  terrors  in  their  times;  but  that  of  1889 
greatly  surpassed  any  previous  history.  Destructive 
fires  occurred  in  1875  and  1880,  which  well  nigh 
destroyed  the  town,  but  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the 
citizens  yields  not  to  fire  or  flood. 
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Attention  was  early  given  to  education,  and  it 
may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  Oxford  and 
Milton  were  early  associated  in  this  good  work.  In 
1822,  Rev.  David  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  teaching  in 
Oxford,  went  to  Milton  and  tinder  the  auspices  of 
Rev.  George  Junkan  organized  an  Academy  which 
flourished  for  half  a  century  or  more,  where  many 
of  the  leading  public  men  of  the  State  received  their 
education.  Among  them  was  our  host,  Hon.  Frank- 
lin Bound,  who  so  ably  represented  his  State  in  the 
National  legislature;  Ex-Gov.  Pollock,  Rev.  John 
M.  Dickey,  D.  D.,  and  hosts  of  others.  Some  of  the 
older  citizens  recount  the  school  days  of  Dr.  Dickey 
with  great  pleasure.  He,  with  several  other  Oxford 
boys,  went  with  their  teacher  when  he  left  Oxford, 
and  a  short  time  before  Dr.  Dickey's  death  he  at- 
tended a  reunion  of  the  boys  of  Kirkpatrick's  time, 
reviving  memories  of  early  days  within  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  old  Academy.  A  Catholic  church  now 
occupies  the  site  of  this  venerable  seat  of  learning, 
the  stronghold  of  Presbyterianism.  The  Presbyte- 
rian church,  at  present  without  a  pastor,  is  a  beauti- 
ful edifice  and  has  perhaps  the  largest  membership 
of  the  best  people.  Its  origin  dates  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  century. 

The  country  around  Milton  is  lovely.    The  fields 
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arrayed  in  living  green  give  evidence  of  the  flood 
however,  in  piles  of  logs  and  debris,  which  have 
badly  damaged  some  of  the  best  farms. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  distinguished  friend, 
Mr.  Bound,  and  his  charming  wife,  we  had  some  ex- 
tended drives  through  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Union  and  Lycoming  and  a  perilous  outing 
along  the  river  shore  to  Lewisburg. 

Within  easy  distance  of  mountain  and  sea,  Phila- 
delphians  are  more  than  ordinarily  blest  with  means 
of  escape  from  the  wilting  weather  that  again  and 
again  makes  existence  almost  intolerable.  In  cast- 
ing about  for  relief  from  this  state  of  endurance, 
the  Reading  Railway  promised  the  speediest,  and 
once  aboard  at  the  Terminal,  ninety  minutes  up  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  brought 
us  where  mountain  breezes  lull  to  forgetfulness 
thoughts  of  the  torrid  atmosphere  from  which  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  escape. 

Reading,  the  capital  of  Berks  county,  on  an  ascend- 
ing plain,  with  the  Schuylkill  river  on  the  west, 
Penn's  moutain  on  the  east  and  Neversink  mountain 
on  the  south,  is  a  rare  combination  of  city  and  coun- 
try. The  ingenuity  of  man  has  brought  the  summit 
of  both  the  neighboring  mountains  within  reach  with- 
out any  toiling  process  or  weary  climbing,  but  rather 
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a  source  of  enjoyment,  unfolding  a  panorama'  of  de- 
lightful surprises  all  the  way. 

Electricity  is  the  propelling  power  to  the  Never- 
sink.  The  road  starts  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
after  twelve  miles  of  tortuous  winding  the  summit 
is  reached  and  a  broad  expanse,  vast  and  varied,  is 
presented  to  view.  Klapperthal  Station  has  a  park 
and  pavilion  with  all  the  usual  appointments  for  a 
holiday  outing.  Little  thread-like  streams  trickle 
down  the  mountain  to  the  Schuylkill  at  the  base, 
where  little  steamers  and  less  pretentious  crafts  are 
laden  with  pleasure  seekers.  The  train  traverses  a 
different  route  on  its  descent,  through  luxuriant  for- 
ests, gorgeous  in  summer  attire. 

Fenn's  Mount  is  perhaps  better  equipped  for  a 
longer  sojourn,  excellent  hotel  accommodations  be- 
ing afforded,  but  the  ascent,  or  rather  the  descent, 
seems  even  more  perilous.  Several  fatal  accidents 
have  occurred  there,  but  the  road  is  now  claimed  to 
be  under  perfect  control.  The  railway  that  traverses 
this  mountain  is  called  the  Gravity,  and  is  one  of 
but  a  few  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  ride  is  a 
novel  experience.  A  powerful  mountain-climbing 
engine  takes  the  train  to  the  top,  where  it  is  removed 
and  sent  back  to  the  city  for  another  train.  The 
descent  is  made  without  any  force  other  than  gravi- 
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ty,  and  has  been  attended  with  sickening  horrors. 
On  one  occasion  conductor  and  brakeman  lost  all 
control,  the  train  dashed  down  the  mountain  side, 
both  men  lost  their  lives  and  all  on  board  were  more 
or  less  injured.  This  is  claimed  to  be  obviated  now 
by  means  of  more  secure  appliances,  but  a  feeling 
of  entire  safety  comes  only  with  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. From  a  tower  on  this  mountain  we  could  quite 
plainly  see  the  counties  of  Berks,  Chester,  Lehigh, 
Lancaster,  Montgomery,  and  others. 

Reading  was  laid  out  originally  by  Thomas  and 
Richard  Penn,  sons  of  William  Penn  by  a  second 
marriage,  and  in  the  width  of  streets  more  generosity 
was  shown  than  in  the  more  contracted  streets  of 
Philadelphia.  Reading  dates  its  origin  from  1748. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  it  was  incorported  into 
a  city,  and  is  now  well  built  and  modern,  with  a 
population  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand.  The 
people  appear  to  be  enterprising  and  intelligent,  the 
Germans  and  their  descendants  predominating. 

There  are  three  or  four  daily  and  eleven  weekly 
newspapers,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  about  forty  different  churches  look  after 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  Of  these  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  have  the  largest  following, 
though   all  leading  denominations  are  represented. 
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On  one  occasion  we  attended  the  Memorial  Meth- 
odist, a  recent  structure  which  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  church  edifices  in  American  Methodism. 
It  is  certainly  unique  and  beautiful,  octagonal  in 
shape.  Additional  interest  is  given  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  built  of  Chester  county  stone,  from  the  Acme 
quarries — micaceous  marble  they  call  it.  That  it 
grows  purer  and  whiter  with  age  as  well  as  admit- 
ting of  high  polish,  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  George 
Gaul,  we  were  taken  through  the  building.  The 
interior  is  finished  throughout  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  The  auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity  for 
nearly  a  thousand  persons,  with  a  S.  S.  room,  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  class-rooms,  a  kitchen,  refectory  and 
banqueting  hall  occupying  the  entire  basement.  A 
spacious  corridor  surrounds  several  sides  of  the 
building,  evidently  built  for  a  special  purpose,  a 
vested  choir.  This  company  of  white-robed  singers 
numbers  about  forty,  and  is  composed  of  about  an 
equal  number  of  boys,  young  men  and  maidens,  who 
chant  the  hallelujahs  under  Oxford  caps,  in  a  very 
effective  manner.  Before  they  enter  the  auditorium 
they  march  around  the  corridor  chanting  a  sepulchral 
tune  with  a  far-away  sound,  as  if  from  the  depths,  a 
dim  light  pervading  until  they  reach  their  places  in 
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the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  when  a  flood  of  light  from  count- 
less electric  jets  lights  up  the  scene.  This  is  claimed 
to  be  the  first  mixed  vested  choir  in  this  country; 
may  we  not  say  the  world.  It  is  certainly  a  novelty, 
and  the  mind  unconsciously  reverted  to  more  prim- 
itive Methodism  within  our  own  recollection,  'round 
about  Oxford  and  vicinty,*when  the  hallelujahs  were 
proclaimed  as  the  spirit  gave  utterance. 

Reading  is  a  busy  manufacturing  city.  Penn's 
Mountain  abounds  in  iron  ore,  and  this  home  product 
supplies  foundries,  furnaces,  forges,  machine  shops, 
etc.  There  are  also  manufactories  of  paper,  leather, 
nails,  cigars  and  roof  paint.  The  Reading  Railroad 
has  immense  car  shops  and  gives  employment  to 
about  3,000  men. 

Among  the  enterprising  business  men  of  the  place 
we  met  with  some  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Press.  There  is  a  Lancaster  county  boy,  Will  Ken- 
nedy, who  is  doing  a  fine  business  in  the  drug  line 
here,  as  well  as  in  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Gorsuch.  R.  E.  Bruce,  for- 
merly of  Harfor  county,  Md.,  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  superior  roof  paint,  which  has  a 
good  run  in  this  region.  Mr.  Bruce  has  a  lovely 
home  and  a  charming  wife,  formerly  Miss  Ida  Erb 
of  Pottstown. 
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During  our  holiday,  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  instructive  books  for  young  people  was  brought 
to  our  notice  creating  a  very  homelike  feeling.  It 
was  a  translation  by  our  valued  friend  and  school- 
mate, Mrs.  M.  E.  Ireland  of  Washington,  formerly  of 
Cecil  county.  It  is  styled  "The  School  on  Luneburg 
Heath,,,  and  is  a  charming  story  of  three  city  chil- 
dren who  went  to  live  with  the  Holm  family  on  the 
Heath,  in  a  hut,  as  it  was  called.  This  contrast  from 
city  life  led  the  boy  to  run  away,  and  he  was  lost 
upon  the  heath.  Their  teacher,  an  humble  cooper, 
was  despised  by  the  city  children,  but  his  style  of 
teaching  and  discipline  is  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
account  of  an  attempt  to  lasso  the  aged  grandsire  is 
graphic,  and  indeed  the  whole  book  abounds  with 
interest.  It  gives  one  an  idea  of  a  wild  tract  of  coun- 
try in  Germany  and  the  mode  of  life  among  the 
peasants,  not  to  be  obtained  in  a  passing  visit.  There 
is  a  quaintness  in  the  style  of  German  stories  that 
Mrs.  Ireland  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  bringing 
out. 

At  Perryville  another  pleasant  pause  is  made  ere 
we  consummate  our  journey  to  the  sea.  A  charm- 
ing drive  of  a  few  miles  brings  us  to  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Whitaker,  proprietor  of  the 
celebrated  iron  works,  Principio  Furnace,  situated  on 
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a  creek  of  the  same  name  almost  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Chesapeake,  a  fine  view  of  which  is  here  afforded. 
This  furnace,  still  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition 
under  its  enterprising  proprietor,  bears  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  iron  works  in  Maryland 
and  having  manufactured  missiles  of  war  in  the  great 
struggle  for  American  Independence,  as  well  as  in 
the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  much  fur- 
ther back  its  history  dates,  for  there  is  sufficient 
data  to  establish  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  year 
171 5.  The  original  company  was  an  association  of 
British  iron  masters  and  capitalists,  and  prominent 
among  the  early  stockholders  we  find  the  names  of 
the  father  and  brother  of  Washington.  Upon  the 
death  of  Lawrence  Washington  his  share  in  the 
company  was  bequeathed  to  his  brother,  George, 
who  also  became  a  stockholder.  Linking  its  history 
back  to  a  still  more  remote  period,  it  is  found  to 
have  manufactured  the  first  iron  discovered  in  the 
province,  which  discovery  is  due  to  Captain  John 
Smith  himself  in  sailing  up  the  bay,  near  the  present 
city  of  Baltimore.  More  than  a  hundred  years,  how- 
ever, elapsed  after  Smith's  explorations  before  his 
discovery  was  turned  to  account.  During  the  war 
of  1812  the  property  was  in  possession  of  one  Col. 
Hughes  of  Harford   county,   who  was   engaged  in 
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making  cannons  and  cannon  balls.  There  was  also 
a  boring  mill,  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
British  fleet  under  Admiral  Cockburne,  who  did  not 
stop  at  the  destruction  of  weapons  of  war,  for  the 
grist  mill,  coal  houses,  and  bridge  shared  the  same 
savage  fate.  Mr.  Whitaker  purchased  the  property 
in  1836,  and  the  following  year  put  the  furnace  in 
blast.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since, 
affording  in  these  long  years  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  men.  Mr.  Whitaker  is  an  enterprising, 
public  spirited  gentleman,  interested  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  public  good,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration the  desert  has  truly  been  made  to  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose.  At  the  time  of  his 
purchase  the  whole  estate,  comprising  thousands 
of  acres,  embracing  at  present  about  nine  thousand, 
was  a  vast  wilderness,  and  its  history  from  that  time 
to  the  present  is  identical  with  the  history  of  that 
now  thriving  section  of  country.  Mr.  Whitaker 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  a  trip  he  made  through 
that  country  on  horseback  before  its  purchase,  in 
which  he  traveled  from  North  East  to  Baltimore, 
via  of  Battle  Swamp,  Port  Deposit  and  Belair,  re- 
turning by  way  of  Hevre  de  Grace  and  Perryville 
Reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  mile  or  two  be- 
yond the  latter  place,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
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his  present  large  and  highly  cultivated  estate,  he 
checked  his  horse,  the  gilding  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  lighting  up  the  vast  wilderness  before  him. 
He  declares  that  had  any  one  told  him  he  might  have 
all  that  his  extended  vision  could  take  in,  without 
money  and  without  price,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  live  upon  it  forty  years,  he  would  have  dis- 
dained the  offer.  Through  force  of  his  enterprise 
and  industry,  however,  and  a  worthy  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, thus  aroused  among  neighboring  farmers, 
this  section  of  Cecil  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
garden  spot  of  the  State.  Mr.  Whitaker  is  a  man  of 
remarkably  correct  habits,  liberal  views  and  genial 
manners,  regarded  with  deference,  yet  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him.  Personal  supervision, 
a  remarkable  sagacity  in  'business  affairs  and  a 
straight  forward  course  have  crowned  a  life  of  use- 
fulnesswrith  deservedsuccess,and  an  independence  at- 
tained only  by  the  few,  yet  the  interest  and  system 
still  maintained  is  an  example  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed by  all  who  would  make  a  success  of  whatever 
calling  they  may  pursue. 

Resuming  our  journeying  and  failing  to  make  de- 
sired connections  at  Camden,  an  advanced  guard  of 
mosquitoes  met  us  at  6  P.  M.,  as  we  neared  this 
rejuvenated   "City   by   the    Sea,"   according  us   the 
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welcome  of  a  "friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother."  They  have  since  met  in  convention  and 
adopting  resolutions  adverse  to  the  Tanner  system 
of  diet  have  not  abated  their  attentions  to  us,  but  by 
actions  rather  than  by  words,  declare  a  preference 
for  our  society  that  is  more  marked  than  agreeable. 
All  the  sea  breezes  since  our  arrival  have  been  from 
the  land,  and  our  tormentors  have  been  reinforced 
by  "their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts," 
until  the  entire  city  has  been  subjugated.  Those 
who  sought  rest  and  peace  here  have  sadly  realized 
that  the  battle  for  life  is  an  unceasing  one. 

Having  long  had  the  desire  to  visit  the  home  and 
grave  of  the  mother  of  the  immortal  Washington, 
and  assured  that  the  nation's  dead  were  being  gen- 
erously cared  for  on  this  Memorial  Day,  we  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  consummate  the  long 
cherished  purpose  of  paying  homage  to  the  resting 
place  of  the  mother  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  sol- 
dier and  statesmen — the  immortal  Washington.  In 
company  therefore  with  our  friend  and  excellent 
traveling  companion,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Turner,  we  took 
an  early  train  for  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  Washington. 

Crossing  the  famous  Long  Bridge,  over  which  so 
many  brave  boys  passed  to  their  long  homes,  we 
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were  at  once  upon  historic  ground.  A  few  miles 
brought  us  to  Alexandria,  after  which  our  course  lay- 
along  the  Potomac  until  Quantico  was  reached,  and 
about  two  hours  run  in  all  brought  us  to  Fredericks- 
burg on  the  Rappahannock.  As  much  of  interest  lay 
before  us  we  proceeded  at  once  to  our  destination, 
passing  up  Main  street  to  Commerce,  thence  to 
Prince  Edwards,  and  upon  inquiry  found  we  were 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  home  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington. 

Much  has  been  added  to  the  original  structure, 
which  was  of  brick,  and  but  one  story  with  steep 
gable.  Pulling  the  bell,  a  sweet  young  girl  respond- 
ed and  assented  to  our  desire  to  stand  within  the 
sacred  walls.  But  little  of  the  original  building  was 
to  be  seen  except  a  quaint  old  stairway  with  anti- 
quated wainscoting.  In  this  house  Mrs.  Washington 
lived  and  died.  Here  Lafayette  visited  her  after  the 
war  was  over  and  found  her  with  hat  and  apron  on 
working  in  her  garden. 

The  place  of  her  interment  is  some  distance  from 
the  residence  and  was  chosen  by  herself.  It  was  on 
her  own  plantation,  "Kenmore,"  and  the  spot  was 
one  frequently  visited  and  consecrated  by  her  pray- 
ers. A  rock,  cleft  in  twain,  standing  under  some 
sheltering  oaks  is  doubtless  the  spot  where  she  was 
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wont  to  repair  to  read  her  Bible  and  for  meditation 
and  prayer.  She  long  had  faced  death,  no  doubt,  dy- 
ing of  cancer  on  the  25th  of  August,  1789,  aged  83 
years. 

There  is  not  a  letter  on  the  dilapidated  and  bullet 
scarred  monument  (begun  fifty  years  ago  but  never 
finished,)  to  tell  of  the  distinguished  occupant  be- 
neath, and  we  write  this  with  the  hope  of  awakening 
an  interest  in  the  heart  of  every  woman  who  reads 
the  Press  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  tq 
mark  the  resting  place  of  this  notable  woman,  to 
whom  Washington  proudly  declared  that  whatever 
success  in  life  he  had  attained  was  due  to  the  "moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  education"  he  had  received 
from  his  mother. 

The  women  of  America  have  undertaken  to  suit- 
ably mark  the  place  under  the  name  of  the  "National 
Mary  Washington  Memorial  Association,"  chartered 
in  February,  1890,  and  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  as- 
sociation that  the  monument  shall  be  erected  by  the 
contributions  of  the  rich  only.  The  dimes  of  the 
poor  will  be  as  gladly  received  as  the  dollars  of  the 
wealthy.  The  payment  of  a  dollar  entitles  one  to 
membership.  The  wife  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Waite  is  president  of  the  Association;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Hetzel  of  Clinton   Station,  Vt,   is   secretary. 
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Each  State  has  a  vice  president.  This  enterprise  has 
been  accomplished. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Judge  Dod- 
rich  of  Fredericksburg,  who  is  vice  president  for 
Virginia,  and  the  original  mover  in  this  enterprise. 
Mrs.  Goolrich  and  Mrs.  Hetzel  will  both  take  great 
pleasure  in  giving  information  to  contributors  or 
persons  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Mrs.  Goolrich  is  a  descendant  of  Hon.  George 
Mason,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Washington, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  writer 
of  the  Constitution.  She  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
lady,  very  enthusiastic  in  her  undertaking  and  san- 
guine of  success.  Judge  Goolrich  gave  us  many  in- 
teresting points  about  Fredericksburg  during  the 
war,  having  been,  though  then  a  youth,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  during  the  war.  In  a 
period  of  ten  days  he  had  heard  Abraham  Lincoln 
address  an  audience  from  the  Court  House  steps  in 
Fredericksburg  and  Jefferson  Davis  from  a  similar 
position  in  Richmond. 

Fredericksburg  is  charming  for  situation.  The 
old  tomb  which  was  our  objective  point  commands 
the  most  enchanting  view  for  miles  and  miles  around, 
marred  only  by  memories  of  the  late  unhappy  past. 
Some  of  the  breastworks  are  still  in  sight  and  not 
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far  distant  is  the  cemetery  of  the  Confederate  dead, 
while  farther  away,  on  Marey's  Height,  is  the  Na- 
tional cemetery  where  surviving  veterans  were  ten- 
derly strewing  the  graves  of  their  less  fortunate  com- 
rades who  fell  in  the  fiercely  contested  battles 
fought  here.  The  tomb  lay  within  picket  range  of 
the  contending  armies  and  bears  many  marks  of 
picket  guns. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  five  thousand,  with 
space  and  facilities  for  a  town  of  much  larger  growth. 
It  has  ample  railroad  accommodations,  with  a  line  of 
steamers  to  Norfolk  and  Baltimore  >  has  good  schools 
and  a  number  of  fine  churches  of  all  leading  denom- 
inations. Through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  Berry  we 
gained  admittance  to  the  French  memorial  chapel 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  It  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  granite  structure  erected  by  a 
former  resident  of  the  place,  now  residing  in  New 
York.  Mr.  French  erected  this  chapel  in  memory 
of  his  daughter,  a  member  of  the  church,  and  placed 
a  handsome  memorial  window  therein.  Two  years 
ago  Mrs.  French  died  and  a  window  to  her  memory 
is  probably  not  surpassed  in  point  of  artistic  touch 
and  finish  in  this  country.  Col.  Berry  favored  us 
also  with  admission  to  the  court  house — being  Clerk 
of  the  Court — and  there  showed  us  the  original  will 
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of  Mary  Washington,  with  her  identical  signature  as 
placed  there  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
document  is  somewhat  worn,  but  the  writing  is  dis- 
'  tinct  and  legible,  particularly  the  name,  written  in  a 
hand  that  clearly  indicates  the  strong  character  of 
the  woman  for  whom  this  appeal  is  written. 

The  Southern  Memorial  Association  assembled  at 
Arlington  to  attest  with  floral  tributes  their  memory 
of  the  Confederate  dead,  who  there 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking, 
Dream  of  battle  fields  no  more. 

We  did  not  join  the  party,  but  having  failed  to 
make  our  annual  pilgrimage  to  this  profoundly  in- 
teresting place,  cheerfully  accepted  a  proffered  drive 
to  this  "Eternal  camping  ground"  on  the  same  even- 
ing. The  ceremonies  were  over,  the  company  had 
dispersed  and  a  holy  calm  and  quiet  reigned.  Re- 
cent showers  had  enriched  the  abounding  lovliness; 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  lofty  forest  trees  gently  undu- 
lated with  the  soft  zephys  of  evening;  the  atmos- 
phere was  laden  with  the  sweet  incense  of  flowers, 
and  an  air  of  rest  and  peace  deepened  with  the  length- 
ening shadows  of  the  close  of  day.  The  ceremonies, 
we  were  told,  had  been  very  simple,  the  company, 
several  hundred  in  number,     gathering     under  the 
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spacious  piazza  of  the  Lee  mansion,  while  ex-confed- 
erate cavalryman,  Rev.  Dr.  Beale,  invoked  the  di- 
vine blessing,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  low- 
ly mounds  of  the  prison  dead,  re-interring  them  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  Each  grave  was  completely  cov- 
ered, and  on  each  was  laid  a  Southern  cross  in  im- 
mortelles. They  number  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  and  hail  from  almost  every  Southern  State.  Sev- 
eral were  marked  unknown.  All  died  as  prisoners- 
of-war,  in  the  prisons  around  Washington.  Each 
grave  is  marked  by  a  wooden  head-board  with  "Reb- 
el" appended  to  each  inscription,  the  whole  surround- 
ed by  the  graves  of  the  Federal  dead  neatly  marked 
with  marble  tombstones.  After  strewing  the  confed- 
ate  dead  until  each  silent  occupant  literally  reposed 
beneath  a  bed  of  roses,  the  committee  expended  their 
surplus  stock  on  the  adjacent  graves  of  the  Union 
dead,  profusely  decorating  the  tomb  of  the  unknown, 
where  the  bones  of  2,111  victims  of  Bull  Run  and 
the  route  to  the  Rappahannock,  that  could  not  be 
identified,  were  interred  in  one  indiscriminate  mass. 
Over  16,000  Union  dead  are  buried  at  Arlington,  and 
originally  there  were  four  hundred  confederates,  but 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  have  recently  taken 
home  their  dead  for  re-interment. 

Arlington  is  a  lovely  spot,  situated  on  the  Virginia 
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side  of  the  Potomac,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
Washington,  Georgetown  and  the  wooded  hills  be- 
yond. Aside  from  being  the  resting-place  of  so  many 
of  the  Nation's  dead,  it  is  invested  with  an  historic 
interest.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  the 
home  of  the  great  rebel  chieftain,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and 
for  more  than  half  a  century  it  had  been  the  abode 
of  the  adopted  son  of  Gen.  Washington  and  the 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Washington,  by  her  first  marriage, 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis.  He  was  but  six 
months  old  when,  with  his  sister  Nellie,  he  was 
adopted  by  Washington,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  death-bed  of  their  father.  Mr.  Custis  and  his 
wife,  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Gen.  Lee,  are  buried  at 
Arlington,  surrounded  by  broad  acres  of  slumbering 
heroes.  The  spot  where  they  lie  was  doubtless  chos- 
en by  themselves,  for  its  very  solitude — having  been 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  and  is  marked  by  an 
unpretending  obelisk  to  each,  simply  bearing  their 
names,  birth  and  death,  enclosed  by  a  large  wooden 
fence.  He  bequeathed  this  vast  estate,  comprising 
eleven  hundred  acres,  to  Mrs.  Lee  during  her  life,  and 

at  her  death  to  one  of  her  sons,  Col. Lee,  who 

has  recently  instituted  a  suit  of  ejectment  against  the 
occupants.  The  case  will  be  tried  in  Alexandria,  in 
November.    Mr.  Custis  seems  to  have  been  a  some- 
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what  eccentric  personage,  descended  from  an  ances- 
try somewhat  noted  for  peculiarities.  His  grand- 
father, Hon.  John  Custis,  by  conditions  of  his  will, 
caused  a  somewhat  singular  inscription  to  be  placed 
on  his  own  tomb — as  follows : 

"Under  this  tomb  lies  the  body  of  Hon.  John  Cus- 
tis, aged  seventy-one  years,  yet  lived  but  seven  years, 
which  was  the  space  of  time  he  kept  a  bachelor's 
home  at  Arlington,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virgin- 
ia. "  The  Arlington  referred  to  in  this  was  an  estate 
in  Northumberland  county,  Va.,  so  named  in  hon- 
or of  Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington,  distinct  from  the 
one  around  which  aching  memories  will  forever  clus- 
ter. The  residence  of  Mr.  Custis,  and  afterward  of 
Gen.  Lee,  is  a  stately  old  mansion,  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  the  former,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  cemetery.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles Mount  Vernon  in  appearance,  though  none 
of  the  Washington  treasures  remain.  These  were 
mostly  removed  by  Gen.  Lee,  before  abandoning 
his  magnificent  inheritance.  Mr.  Custis  owned  about 
two  hundred  slaves,  it  is  said,  but  willed  them  their 
freedom  in  1862,  five  years  after  his  death.  As  we 
approached  the  enclosure  where  he  lies,  a  party  of 
colored  laborers  were  leaving  the  grounds.  As  they 
came  near  the  tomb,  one  reverently  raised  his  hat  and 

18 
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said  to  his  companions :  "See,  they  have  decorated 
old  Massa  and  Misses'  graves/'  He  was  one  of  sev- 
eral old  servants  still  employed  on  the  grounds,  and 
all,  the  superintendent  informed  us,  speak  with  the 
greatest  reverence  of  their  former  masters. 

On  a  sloping  hillside  leading  toward  the  river,  and 
not  far  from  the  house,  is  an  ancient  tomb,  enclosed 
by  a  brick  wall,  bearing  the  inscription:  "Mrs. 
Mary  Randolph,  born  1762,  died  1828."  She  was  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Custis,  and  has  a  singular  tradition 
attached  to  her  memory,  namely,  that  she  is  buried, 
by  her  own  request,  in  a  standing  posture.  She  was 
the  author  of  a  well-known  book  pertaining  to  the 
culinary  art. 

The  cemetery  grounds  contain  about  two  hundred 
acres,  and  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Col.  Kaufman,  who  has  been  in 
charge  there  nearly  ten  years.  He  is  a  one-armed 
veteran,  and  in  broken  English  relates  some  inter- 
esting facts  in  regard  to  visitors,  etc.  One  tomb 
erected  along  a  walk  near  the  house,  he  says  gives 
him  more  trouble  than  all  the  others.  It  is  that  of  one 
Maj.  Wood,  who  died  at  Point  of  Rocks  while  in 
command  of  colored  infantry.  The  monument  was 
erected  by  his  lady-love,  and  bears  her  name — Flor- 
ence.    She  visits  the  grave  frequently  and  is  always 
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finding  fault  about  something.  His  neighbors,  how- 
ever, he  says,  "are  generally  very  quiet  people — med- 
dling with  nobody's  business/'  Mrs.  Lee,  he  said, 
visited  the  place  a  short  time  before  her  death,  and 
he  felt  very  sorry  for  her.  She  spent  several  hours, 
though  being  an  invalid,  was  unable  to  leave  her 
carriage.  Mrs.  Hayes,  he  says,  frequently  visits  the 
place,  and  on  decoration  day  brought  a  large  collec- 
tion of  flowers  from  the  White  House  conservatory, 
and  with  her  own  hands,  strewed  them  around  the 
tomb  of  the  unknown. 

Leaving  Arlington  our  course  was  directed  to  the 
Soldier's  Home,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
the  environs  of  Washington,  the  summer  abode  of 
President  Pierce,  Buchanan  and  Lincoln.  The 
grounds  containing  500  acres  are  charmingly  laid 
out  in  meadows,  lawns  and  lakes,  embrace  a  seven 
miles  drive.  The  giant  forest  trees  clothed  in  the 
full  luxuriance  of  summer  foliage,  the  sparkling 
fountains,  fragrant  flowers,  and  warbling  birds,  ren- 
der a  visit  at  this  season  peculiarly  delightful.  As 
we  entered  the  grounds  the  sound  of  the  bugle  di- 
rected us  to  the  point  of  greatest  interest,  where  the 
veterans  of  the  Home,  340  in  number,  were  in  waiting. 
Proceeding  a  few  steps,  the  graves  of  7,000  fallen 
heroes  burst  at  once  upon  our  view,  each  one  marked 
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by  a  neat  marble  headstone,  placed  there  we  were 
told,  within  the  past  week.  The  orator  of  the  occa- 
sion, Hon.  Martin  F.  Townsend  of  N.  Y.,  with  Gen. 
Pitcher,  governor  of  the  Home,  and  Gen.  Sherman 
occupied  a  rustic,  flagcovered  pavillion,  around  which 
the  multitude  reverently  gathered,  the  aged  "boys  in 
blue"  being  a  particular  feature  of  the  occasion.  The 
oration  was  brief,  a  poem  of  much  merit  was  read, 
and  some  fine  vocal  music  rendered  in  funeral  like 
solemnity,  and  the  committee  in  charge  proceeded 
with  their  labor  of  love,  depositing  a  floral  offering 
and  a  miniature  flag  at  each  lowly  headstone.  The 
veterans  of  1812,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Mexican  war 
— where  are  they?  We  inquired  of  an  aged  Sergeant. 
"I  am  a  veteran  of  the  war  in  Mexico/'  he  replied, 
"and  with  your  permission  will  take  you  where  my 
fallen  comrades  sleep. "  Lucky  in  our  escort,  we 
led  the  way,  the  envy  of  our  little  party,  to  the  grass- 
grown  tents  of  the  heroes  of  Cerra  Gorda,  Vera  Cruz, 
Chepultapec,  etc.  These  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army  are  literally  a  garden  of  roses.  "Here 
is  the  grave  of  a  comrade  who  fell  by  my  side,  and 
without  a  coffin  or  the  presence  of  a  loved  one  was 
hastily  put  out  of  sight.  You  who  have  ministered 
to  the  wants  of  your  loved  ones  and  softened  the 
pangs  of  death,  should  put  off  that  garb  of  mourning 
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and  rejoice  over  the  privileges  you  have  had.  These 
died  without  a  kindred  near — in  fact  few  men  at  the 
Home,  have  any  friends  but  the  Nation/'  and  tears 
coursed  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  old  man  in 
blue,  as  he  planted  the  withered  bouquet  we  offered 
deep  on  the  grave  of  his  soldier  comrade.  He  had 
served  all  through  the  war  with  Mexico  and  been  a 
messenger  to  Gen.  Scott  for  sixteen  years,  and  evi- 
dently loved  to  fight  his  battles  over.  To  Gen.  Scott 
is  due  the  origin  of  the  marble  palace  and  luxuriant 
park  that  constitutes  the  home  of  our  worn-out  sol- 
diers, and  on  a  brow  of  the  hill  facing  the  Capitol  is 
a  magnificent  statue  of  that  immortal  hero  at  the  time 
of  his  conquest  of  Mexico.  Here,  as  on  the  tower  of 
the  main  building,  is  an  excellent  view  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown,  the  surrounding  valleys,  the 
far  rolling  river  and  the  encircling  hills  beyond.  The 
lofty  dome  of  the  Capitol  rises  like  an  airy  bubble 
amidst  its  surrounding  foliage,  "a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever/'  if  it  is  not  forever  crowning  joyous 
scenes  beneath. 

Our  steps  were  next  directed  to  the  heroes  of  the 
late  unhappy  strife,  and  as  we  wandered  up  and  down 
the  long  lines  of  graves  reading  the  meagre  inscrip- 
tions on  the  lowly  gravestones,  nearly  all  had  met 
death  young  but  each  had  lived  long  enough  to  die 
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for  his  country.  How  great  in  contrast  is  the  abso- 
lute rest  and  peace  that  here  prevails  to  the  awful 
reality  of  human  anguish  endured  in  the 

"Countless   homes   so   dark   and   drear 
Through  the  land  they  died  to  save/' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Notable  Weddings  and  Biography  of  Robert  Collyer. 

The  marriage  of  the  niece  of  President  Hayes — 
Miss  Platte  was  solemnized  at  the  White  House,  she 
has  been  in  the  President's  family  since  early  child- 
hood, when  her  mother  died.  The  groom,  Gen.  Rus- 
sell Hastings,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  twenty-third 
Ohio  regiment  when  Mr.  Hayes  was  Major,  and 
Stanley  Matthews  was  Lieut.  Colonel.  This  will 
make  the  seventh  wedding  celebrated  at  the  White 
House.  The  marriages  of  the  daughters  of  three  of 
our  Presidents — Monroe,  Tyler  and  Grant  were 
solmenized  there.  President  Tyler  was  married  in 
New  York  during  his  regime  at  the  White  House, 
and  brought  the  lovely  Miss  Gardner  home  a  bride. 
Mrs.  Tyler,  who  frequently  sojourns  in  Georgetown, 
where  her  daughter  is  being  educated,  gave  us  a 
pleasant  account  some  time  ago  of  her  reception  as  a 
bride.  She  retains  her  residence  at  the  Tyler  Home- 
stead on  the  James  river,  about  midway  between 
Norfolk  and  Richmond.  She  has  five  children  living. 
Her  eldest  son  is  a  professor  in  William  and  Mary 
College.  Mrs.  Tyler  lost  a  great  deal  by  the  war,  but 
still   retains   considerable  wealth.     Her  sympathies 
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were  decidedly  southern  during  the  war,  and  it  is 
said  she  ran  the  blockade  more  than  once  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Confederacy,  though  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation a  northern  woman,  a  native  of  New  York.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful  when  young,  and 
was  yet  in  her  teens  when  married.  There  is  a 
matronly  dignity  about  her  now.  Miss  Platte's  wed- 
ding was  a  strictly  private  affair,  the  outside  world 
not  being  admitted,  and  the  bridal  adornments,  pres- 
ents, etc.,  not  exhibited.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Hayes,  however,  we  were  afforded  a  glance  at 
the  floral  decorations  of  the  Blue  room,  where  the 
wedding  took  place,  after  the  festivities  were  con- 
summated. From  a  floral  cable  extending  across  the 
room  a  marriage  bell  was  suspended,  under  which  the 
ceremony  took  place.  The  bell  was  constructed 
mainly  of  white  rosebuds  and  lilies — the  clapper  of 
lilies  of  the  valley.  On  either  side  of  the  bell,  amid 
festoons  of  evergreens,  two  wreaths  were  suspended, 
one  bearing  the  initials  R.  H.  (Russell  Hastings)  the 
other  E.  P.  (Emily  Platte).  This  room,  which  is 
oval  in  shape,  is  beautifully  finished  in  blue  and 
gold,  and  is  where  the  diplomatic  ministers  are  re* 
ceived  by  the  President,  and  where  all  formal  recep- 
tions have  heretofore  been  held,  but  being  necessarily 
exclusive  here,  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  her  desire  to  make 
every  one  happy,  adopted  the  use  of  the  East  room, 
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as  accommodating  a  larger  number  of  guests.  On  a 
mantel  in  the  Blue  room  is  a  pair  of  vases,  presented 
by  the  French  government,  bearing  the  likeness  of 
Charlotte  Corday.  The  Red  room,  adjacent,  abounds 
with  interesting  adornments.  Here  is  the  silver  ship, 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Grant  at  the  Philadelphia  exhibi- 
tion, used  for  a  table  ornament  at  State  dinners,  a 
fire  screen  presented  by  the  Austrian  government, 
bronze  vases  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  the  Milton- 
ian  shield,  allegoric  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  portraits  of 
Filmore  by  Healey,  Lincoln  by  Cogswell  and  Wash- 
ington by  Stuart.  The  latter,  aside  from  the  man  it 
represents,  has  an  interesting  history.  During  the 
invasion  of  the  British  in  our  last  war  with  England, 
when  our  troops  fled  so  ingloriously  from  Bladens- 
burg,  Mrs.  Madison  saved  this  picture  from  destruc- 
tion. The  President  was  out  at  Bladensburg  that 
day,  and  realizing  the  danger  flew  himself  for  safety, 
despatching  a  courier  in  hot  haste  for  Mrs.  Madison. 
"This  picture,"  said  Mrs.  Madison,  "must  be  saved." 
No  one,  in  the  confusion,  heeding  her  command,  she 
seized  a  knife,  it  is  said,  cut  the  canvas  from  the 
frame  and  sent  it  to  Tennallytown,  where  it  escaped 
the  general  conflagration. 

Invitations  for  the  wedding  of  Lieut.  Hoxie  and 
Miss  Vinnie  Ream  have  been  issued  for  some  days 
past.     A  passport  to  the  scene  of. this  great  social 
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event  having  reached  our  sanctum,  and  it  is  so  seldom 
we  have  occasion  to  record  the  blending  of  destinies 
so  distinguished,  we  shall  give  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  all  we  know  pertinent  to  this  interesting  occasion. 
When  this  meets  your  eyes  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion in  this  city  will  be  ablaze  with  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  nation,  the  two  thousand  pleasant 
messengers  that  have  gone  forth  embracing  friends 
in  every  state  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  nearly  a  hun- 
dred over  the  deep  waters.  In  the  pursuance  of  art, 
to  which  she  is  strongly  wedded,  Miss  Ream  has 
lost  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  genial  whole- 
souled  friend,  and  in  this  happy  event  has  largely 
remembered  her  friends  everywhere, — her  kind  invi- 
tations extending  even  to  Egypt.  The  tickets  were 
prepared  by  Tiffany,  and  read  as  foltows: 


MR.  and  MRS.  R.  L.  REAM, 

request  your  presence  at  the  marriage  of 

their  daughter, 

VINNIE  REAM, 

to 

LIEUT.  R.  L.  HOXIE,  U.  S.  Army, 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  May  twenty-eighth, 

at  seven  o'clock, 

Church  of  the  Ascension, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  above  is  engraved  on  a  small  sheet  of  plain 
note  paper,  accompanied  by  a  card  of  admittance  to 
the  church.  There  will  be  no  reception  given,  as  the 
happy  couple  will  start  at  once  for  an  extended  tour 
North  and  West.  The  floral  decorations  at  the 
church  will  be  elaborate,  and  under  a  marriage  bell 
of  rare  flowers  arranged  by  the  hands  of  friends,  the 
ceremony  will  be  solemnized  by  Bishop  Pinckney,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  on  Gen.  Sherman 
devolving  the  honor  of  giving  away  the  bride.  As 
the  bridal  party  leave  the  altar  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  and  set  to  music 
by  the  organist  of  St.  John's  church,  will  be  sung 
by  a  quartette  of  male  voices.  Miss  Ream  will  be  at- 
tired in  a  creamy  white  satin  princesse,  with  trim- 
mings of  tulle  and  crepe  lisse,  garnished  with  lilies 
of  the  valley  and  verbenas.  A  clover  leaf  pocket  for 
luck  is  added.  The  corsage  is  high,  with  sleeves 
reaching  below  the  elbow,  finished  with  puffings  of 
tulle  and  satin.  The  traine  is  very  long  and  forms  a 
complete  heart.  A  veil  of  exquisite  texture,  with  a 
border  of  sprays  and  buds  worked  in  floss,  and  a 
bouquet  of  natural  flowers  will  complete  the  outfit  for 
the  evening.  A  reception  dress  of  rose  tinted  satin,  a 
white  silk  princesse,  a  black  velvet  grenadine  and  a 
handsome    black    silk    are    added,    all    prepared   by 
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Madame  Washington,  our  inimitable  modiste,  long 
and  deservedly  popular  at  the  White  House  during 
Mrs.  Grant's  regime.  One  of  Mrs.  Sartori's  dresses 
constructed  by  Madame  Washington  cost  her  indulg- 
ing papa  thirty-eight  hundred  dollars.  But  to  our 
subject.  The  tender  sympathies  of  four  bridesmaids 
will  be  lent  to  Miss  Ream  on  this  trying  occasion. 
First,  Miss  Lillian,  the  charming  daughter  of  Gen. 
Pike,  so  well  known  to  the  Masonic  world,  having 
reached  to  Sov.  Grand  Commander  or  thirty-third 
degree — the  highest  mortal  can  attain.  Miss  Pike 
will  wear  pale  blue  silk,  with  real  lace  trimmings. 
Miss  Mary  Morgan,  daughter  of  Sen.  Morgan,  in  pale 
ecru,  and  the  Misses  Harrison,  two  of  Lieut.  Hoxie's 
nieces,  in  white  silk,  one  with  tea  roses,  the  other 
with  crimson,  will  complete  the  quarette  of  Miss 
Ream's  attendants.  Charles  P.  Shaw,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  York;  J.  G.  Shanklin,  editor  of  the 
Evansville  Courier;  Lieutenants  Symens  and  Till- 
man, will  be  groomsmen.  Beside  these  there  will  be 
a  corps  of  ushers,  all  eminent  in  civil  and  military  life. 
After  viewing  the  fairy  combinations  of  taste  and 
elegance,  we  were  kindly  permitted  to  obtain  some 
points  in  Miss  Ream's  life,  which  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting now.  A  native  of  Wisconsin,  her  lot  was 
early  cast  among  us  with  the  hope  that  the  genial 
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climate  of  Washington  would  restore  the  failing 
health  of  her  mother.  They  afterwards  removed  to 
Kansas,  and  educational  advantages  being  meagre 
there  she  was  sent  to  the  Christian  College  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  a  flourishing  institution  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Rogers.  Fond  of  music,  her  father  indulged 
her  so  far  as  his  means  would  allow,  with  instructions 
on  the  piano,  guitar  and  harp.  Here  she  first  de- 
veloped a  talent  for  art,  before  receiving  any  instruc- 
tions, making  a  crayon  portrait  of  Martha  Washing- 
ton, which  still  adorns  the  walls  of  the  college.  She 
also  speaks  French  and  German  with  ease,  but  seems 
to  have  no  talent  for  mathematics,  declaring  she 
hardly  knows  how  much  two  and  two  make — and  so 
never  trusts  herself  to  shop.  At  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  school,  she  wrote  the  valedictory  poem,  which 
has  been  largely  circulated,  and  the  happiest  event 
of  her  life,  no  after  honors  ever  yielding  half  the 
pleasure  as  being  crowned  Queen  of  May.  After 
leaving  school,  her  parents  removed  to  Arkansas,  and 
again  to  Washington.  The  war  was  then  at  its  full 
height,  her  father  an  invalid  on  crutches,  and  her 
family  almost  destitute.  With  a  heavy  heart,  and 
without  any  influence  whatever,  she  went  to  the  P. 
O.  Department  and  applied  for  a  position.  At  first 
she  was  gruffly  told  there  were  no  vacancies.    The 
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chief  clerk,  Mr.  McClellan,  whom  she  remembers 
with  the  deepest  gratitude,  glanced  a  second  time  at 
her  card,  and  again  at  her,  saying,  "perhaps,  I  can 
make  a  place  for  you,"  and  at  once  received  the  ap- 
pointment. On  her  daily  rounds  to  her  office  she 
passed  and  frequently  paused  at  the  window  of  Clark 
Mill's  studio,  and  once  jestingly  remarked  she  be- 
lieved she  could  do  that.  A  lump  of  clay  and  a  model 
was  loaned  her,  from  which  she  made  the  head  of  an 
Indian.  Her  next  effort  was  Thaddeus  Stevens,  then 
John  Sherman,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Frank  Blair,  Sr., 
"America;'  the  "Violet,"  "Miriam,"  and  then  a  bust 
of  Lincoln,  frequently  visiting  the  White  House  for 
this  purpose.  The  talent  of  the  little  artist  was  not 
long  unnoticed.  A  room  in  the  Capitol  for  a  studio 
was  generously  given  her  by  Congress,  where,  after 
putting  up  on  an  average  three  hundred  letters  a  day 
in  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  her  deft  fingers  plied  the 
plastic  clay.  Here  she  continued  to  work,  competing 
with  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  country  for  the 
contract  for  the  Lincoln  statue,  and  not  until  the 
commission  was  awarded  her  did  she  resign  her 
duties  at  the  Post  Office.  When  she  did  resign,  a 
six  months  leave  of  absence  with  full  play  was 
granted  her.  She  then  went  to  Rome,  her  parents 
accompanying,  and  the  result  is  too  well  known  to 
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be  recapitulated.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  all  was 
awarded  her  for  the  Lincoln  statue,  and  for  that  of 
Adm.  Farragut,  now  under  course  of  construction, 
$20,000.  This  contract  was  also  awarded  on  compe- 
titive trial,  Miss  Ream's  model  meriting  the  highest 
appreciation  of  the  judges.  Mrs.  Farragut  and  soil 
also  regard  it  as  excellent,  evincing  the  deepest  grati- 
tude to  Miss  Ream  for  her  effort.  Lieut.  Hoxie,  the 
worthy  winner  of  this  artistic  hand,  seems  also  to 
have  been  born  under  a  lucky  planet,  however  dark 
his  early  life  may  have  been.  Born  in  New  York, 
his  father  went  to  Europe  when  he  was  but  a  small 
boy,  and  when  but  six  years  of  age  his  mother  died 
at  Piso,  Italy.  Mr.  Hoxie  sent  his  three  children 
home  to  the  care  of  relatives,  and  was  himself  lost 
soon  after  on  the  ill-fated  steamer,  Austria,  which 
was  burned  at  sea.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
young  Hoxie  entered  the  first  Iowa  cavalry,  and 
served  throughout  the  war.  For  meritorious  conduct 
on  several  occasions,  Hon.  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa, 
awarded  him  an  appointment  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  Here  he  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion, and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  important 
trusts.  About  three  years  ago  he  was  made  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  is  held  in 
high  esteem.     Gen.  Sherman,  who  is  also  a  great 
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friend  of  Lieut.  Hoxie  as  well  as  the  bride  expectant, 
augurs  great  military  distinction  for  the  young  offi- 
cer. May  the  blending  of  these  two  remarkably  suc- 
cessful lives  be  crowned  with  Heaven's  choicest 
blessings. 

No  event  of  kindred  import  ever  brought  together 
a  more  brilliant  assemblage  than  the  Hoxie-Ream 
union  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  spacious  sanctuary, 
the  Ascension,  was  tested  to  its  utmost  with  the  two 
thousand  invited  guests,  while  full  five  thousand  of 
the  uninvited  majority,  it  is  said,  lined  the  broad 
avenues  for  squares  around  the  church.  An  hour  be- 
fore the  doors  opened  the  scene  from  a  near  approach 
to  the  entrance  was  somewhat  like  that  of  a  "Harv- 
est-home/' or  Temperance  mass-meeting, — the  in- 
evitable urchin,  and  brawny  servant  edging  in 
promiscuously  with  the  elegant  toilets  just  from 
Worth's  or  Madame  Washington's,  whilst  liveried  at- 
tendants sat  in  solemn  dignity,  guarding  the  elegant 
equipages  that  thronged  the  side-walks.  Would  the 
tardy  hinges  ever  perform  their  function?  The 
arrival  of  a  handsome  corps  of  military  ushers  bade 
us  hope.  The  magical  white  ribbon  once  adjusted 
the  great  doors  bounded  back  and  the  crowd  bounded 
in.  The  floral  adornments  were  chaste  and  beautiful, 
sending  forth  the  richest  fragrance.     A  monogram 
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of  the  contracting  parties  in  evergreen  and  white, 
a  sword,  mallet  and  chisel,  and  an  immense  clover- 
leaf,  all  exquisitely  wrought  in  flowers,  were  the  most 
noticeable — the  marriage  bell  excepted.  This  was 
originally  designed  to  be  made  of  white  rose-buds, 
and  by  personal  friends  of  the  bride,  but  an  eminent 
florist  of  the  city  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  the 
task,  kindly  interposed  and  the  bell  was  made  of 
daisies,  nine  men  being  constantly  employed  a  day 
and  a  night  in  its  construction.  Promptly  at  seven 
o'clock  Lieut.  Hoxie  entered  at  a  side  door,  and  with 
the  venerable  Albert  Pike,  stood  at  the  altar,  awaiting 
the  coming  bride.  He  has  a  frank,  open,  manly  face, 
with  clear  blue  eyes,  and  hair  already  a  crown  of 
glory  in  its  premature  whiteness,  since  he  is  scarce 
beyond  thirty-five.  Presently  the  bride  entered,  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm  of  Gen.  Sherman,  who  was  attired 
in  full  uniform.  Under  the  marriage  bell  of  daisies 
he  gave  away  his  precious  charge,  Bishop  Pinckney 
coming  to  the  rescue.  Throughout  the  ceremony  the 
choir  was  rendering  music  that  would  have  been 
charming  at  any  other  time,  but  inasmuch  as  it 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  Bishop,  and  not  a  word 
of  the  bridal  poem  was  intelligible,  it  became  little 
short  of  a  nuisance,  yet,  doutbless,  all  the  more  ele- 
gant for  that.    The  bride,  petite  in  form  and  brunette 
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in  complexion,  never  appeared  more  lovely  than  in 
her  bridal  array.  The  fair  attendants  were  tastefully 
and  elegantly  attired,  as  aforetold,  and  the  bright 
uniforms  of  the  groomsmen  and  ushers  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  scene. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  present  we  noticed 
Secretary  Sherman  and  wife,  Secretary  Schurz  and 
daughters,  Senator  Vorhees  and  family,  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, Senator  and  Mrs.  Christiancy,  the  Japanese 
Minister  and  wife,  Gen.  Banks  and  daughter,  P.  M. 
Gen.  Key  and  wife,  Gen.  Dunn  and  family,  Senator 
McCreery,  Miss  Gabriella  Greeley,  daughter  of 
Horace  Greeley;  Miss  Ransom,  Mrs.  Fassett,  Mrs. 
Morell,  and  hosts  of  others  distinguished  in  the  po- 
litical as  well  as  artistic  world. 

The  happy  couple  had  scarce  time  to  glance  at  the 
many  elegant  tokens  of  remembrance  tendered  them 
on  this  occasion,  the  next  train  bearing  them  to  the 
distant  northwest.  On  the  12th  of  June  a  banquet 
will  be  given  them  at  West  Point,  on  their  way 
home.  Among  the  many  elegant  and  interesting 
presents  was  a  beautifully  decorated  tea  service  of 
solid  silver  and  gold,  tendered  by  official  friends  and 
associates,  and  an  album  of  choice  pictures  from  the 
Washington  art  club.  There  is  something  from  al- 
most every  country  in  Europe.    Toerey,  the  Ameri- 
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can  consul   at   Cararra,   Italy,  sends   a   magnificent 
dressing  case.     Douray,  of  France,  adds  to  the  art 
collection  with  a  biblical  sketch,  "Judith  with  the 
head  of  Holifernia."     Spurgeon,  the  great  London 
divine,  also  contributes  a  picture  to  the  art  trophies, 
and  sends  a  letter  of  congratulation.     Miss  Ream 
took  a  bust  of  Spurgeon  in  his  tabernacle  when  in 
London.      Pierre    Hyacinthe,    the    reformed    monk, 
whose  marriage  to  an  American  lady,  a  few  years 
ago,  threw  the  monasterial  world  in  such  a  furore, 
sends  a  gem  to  Miss  Ream  in  the  way  of  a  letter  of 
congratulation  and  advice.     When  Miss  Ream  was 
in  Rome  she  was  held  in  high  esteem,  not  only  by  the 
ecclesiastical  council,  but  by  the  Pope  himself,  Pius 
the  Ninth,  granting  her  free  admission  to  the  Vatican 
at  all  times.     "During  the  last  six  months  I  was  in 
Rome/'  said  Miss  Ream,  "I  spent  every  Thursday  in 
the  Vatican/'    She  wears  a  cameo  head,  representing 
the  Saviour,  which  was  presented  to  her  by  Cardinal 
Antionello.    The  walls  of  her  cosy  parlors  are  literal- 
ly covered  with  gems  of  art — souvenirs  of  their  au- 
thors.    A  portrait  of  Viennie  in  the  costume  of  a 
Roman   peasant  girl,   with  her  harp   in   hand,  was 
painted  by  the  celebrated  artist  Healey,  during  her 
sojourn  abroad.     Another  full  sized  portrait  of  the 
little  sculptress,  painted  by  Bingham,  of  Missouri, 
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represents  her  in  her  working  costume,  a  white 
blouse,  when  engaged  on  the  Lincoln  statue  in  the 
Capitol.  A  hand  of  Mrs.  Fremont — nee  Jessie  Ben- 
ton— one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Miss  Ream,  is  a 
model  of  symmetry.  By  the  way,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Fre- 
mont have  quietly  taken  their  residence  in  Washing- 
ton. It  was  here  Mrs.  Fremont  spent  the  hey-day 
of  her  youth.  Her  father  was  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Benton.  Jessie  was  educated  in  Georgetown,  and 
was  noted  for  her  independence,  which  sometimes 
got  the  better  of  her  prudence.  It  seems  she  enter- 
tained an  unmitigated  dislike  for  the  principal  of  the 
school,  Miss  Lydie  English.  On  Jessie  devolved  the 
honor  of  the  valedictory  poem,  and  to  the  surprise 
and  horror  of  all  intimately  concerned,  she  closed  it 
as  follows : 

"Farewell  class-mates,  farewell  school, 
Farewell  Lydia,  you  d old  fool." 

It  is  said  that  her  father,  who  was  present,  and 
not  noted  for  piety  either,  was  pale  with  indignation 
and  shame,  but  Jessie  had  said  it  and  it  could  not  be 
unsaid. 

A  bridal  reception  given  by  the  head  of  the  nation 
is  not  an  everyday  occurrence.     Two  vast  assem- 
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blages  thus  congregated  at  the  White  House  the  past 
week  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  President  Cleve- 
land. The  first  was  tendered  to  government  officials 
and  your  correspondent  not  being  a  member  of  Con- 
gress could  have  no  claims  to  being  a  guest  on  that 
occasion,  but  was  one  among  the  five  thousand  un- 
crowned sovereigns  that  paid  their  respects  to  the 
distinguished  bride  and  groom  on  Friday  evening. 
9  o'clock  was  the  hour  named  for  receiving,  but  two 
hours  earlier  the  crowd  began  to  assemble,  patiently 
awaiting  in  line,  the  rear  of  which  extended  outside 
the  grounds  and  several  squares  beyond.  Promptly 
at  nine  the  Marine  band  inside  the  mansion  struck 
up  the  notes,  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  and  the  guests  by 
two  entered.  It  was  midnight  before  the  last  one 
passed  the  receiving  party,  the  President  good 
naturedly  announcing  he  would  see  all  who  came  if 
it  took  till  morning.  He  looked  as  happy  as  if  he 
had  an  office  for  everybody  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  by 
common  acclaim  was  "just  lovely."  The  floral  deco- 
rations were  as  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding,  and 
the  bride  was  attired  in  the  same  elegant  but  plain 
outfit  for  which  she  was  then  noted.  It  was  an  ivory 
satin  plain  as  possible,  a  diamond  necklace,  the  Presi- 
dent's wedding  present,  encircling  her  neck  and  a 
solitaire  sparkled  on  her  auburn  tresses.     She  wore 
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an  honest  face,  modest  and  retiring,  yet  amply  self- 
possessed,  and  had  a  pleasant  smile  and  kindly  greet- 
ing for  all.  She  bore  up  bravely  through  the  long 
ordeal,  a  faithful  helpmeet,  on  an  occasion  that  has 
no  little  weight  on  the  popular  mind.  Standing  al- 
most continuously  through  it  all  where  we  could 
catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  bridal  party  and  yet 
hear  the  remarks  of  the  passers,  who  as  they  emerged 
from  the  distinguished  presence,  felt  impelled  to  give 
expression  to  their  impressions,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  President  Cleveland  will  not  pass  into 
history  without  one  act  that  meets  universal  favor. 
Mrs.  Cleveland  is  tall  and  graceful,  has  brown  hair 
and  eyes,  a  thoughtful  expression,  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  youth  and  with  a  dignity  beyond 
her  years.  There  is  no  doubt  she  will  retain  the 
good  impression  already  made,  and  increase  in  faovr 
with  the  years  before  her  in  which  to  preside  as  "first 
lady  of  the  land."  Thus  is  the  vexed  question  hap- 
pily solved.  Yesterday  an  overflowing  congregation 
assembled  at  Dr.  Sunderland's  church,  enough  to 
have  filled  the  good  pastor's  heart  with  joy  could  he 
have  believed  this  vast  multitude  was  brought  hither 
for  honest  worship  or  to  learn  the  way  of  life  from 
his  lips.  But  alas,  it  was  not  until  the  prancing  seal 
brown  matches  halted  at  the  church  door  and  the 
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President  and  his  charming  bride  passed  up  the  aisle 
that  half  the  assemblage  sought  ingress.  As  on 
the  previous  Sabbath  the  strictest  plainness  was  ob- 
served in  her  attire,  a  cream  nun's  veiling  and  sim- 
ple straw  bonnet  making  up  the  outfit.  Both  ob- 
served the  closest  attention  throughout  the  service. 

For  some  time  past  Dr.  Sunderland  has  been  writ- 
ing up  a  history  of  the  ladies  of  the  White  House, 
little  dreaming  when  he  began  the  work  that  he 
would  figure  so  prominently  in  one  of  the  greatest 
social  events  that  has  made  the  old  mansion  so 
memorable,  the  marriage  of  the  Executive.  The  im- 
portant part  he  has  thus  been  called  upon  to  act  is 
due  to  a  sermon  he  preached  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  which  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
President's  mother.  Her  regard  for  Dr.  Sunderland 
influenced  the  President  in  his  selection  of  a  place 
of  worship  when  he  first  came  to  Washington. 

With  Congress  at  one  end  of  the  Avenue  and  the 
anticipated  Roosevelt-Longworth  wedding  at  the 
other,  with  various  minor  happening  thrown  in,  the 
week  now  closing  has  been  an  eventful  one.  This 
wedding  which  has  had  a  world-wide  enjoyment  in 
anticipation  came  off  in  a  blaze  of  glory  at  high  noon 
to-day  and  now  but  little  remains  to  be  said.  Of  the 
twelve  weddings  that  have  occurred  at  the  White 
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House,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  eclipsed  all  prev- 
ious events  of  the  kind.  The  dazzling  array  of  wed- 
ding presents  has  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  head 
of  the  average  girl,  but  Miss  ^Roosevelt  maintained 
her  equilibrium  beautifully,  appreciating  the  simplest 
gift  of  a  dear  friend  equally  with  that  of  royalty. 
Nearly  every  crowned  head  of  Europe  was  repre- 
sented with  costly  gifts,  diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies, 
etc.,  but  the  gift  of  a  little  American  girl  was  so  to 
the  point  as  to  be  equally  pleasing.  It  was  a  fan 
with  the  inscription — "Glad  he  is  no  duke."  In 
money  value,  the  wedding  gifts,  it  is  said,  aggregate 
$300,000. 

Where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longworth  will  spend  the 
honeymoon  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  this  part  of  the 
program  having  been  successfully  guarded  with 
secrecy.  If  Palm  Beach  be  their  destination,  as  is 
supposed,  they  will  there  be  confronted  with  the  dis- 
gruntled Congressmen  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  receive  invitations.  The  great  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives hied  away  to  this  point  on  Thursady  to 
soothe  their  wounded  feelings. 

Another  event  of  the  week  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance was  the  honored  observance  of  the  eighty- 
sixth  birthday  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  honored 
as  no  other  woman  has  ever  been  honored  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  our  nation.  While  she  has  not  yet  lived  to 
see  the  highest  culmination  of  her  hopes  countless 
thousand  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed.  The  derision 
that  once  applied  to  the  cause  she  advocates  is  not 
beyond  the  memory  of  many  readers  of  The  Press. 
To-day,  through  her  efforts  and  others  of  her  faith 
and  untiring  zeal,  every  vocation  that  is  open  to  man 
is  now  open  to  woman,  and  the  world  still  moves. 
The  time  is  not  beyond  recollection  when  scarcely  a 
man  had  the  courage  to  show  himself  upon  the  suf- 
frage platform  lest  he  be  tabooed.  Now  our  most 
distinguished  law  makers  and  educators  and  clergy 
are  pushing  for  room  on  this  same  platform. 

The  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  the  aftermath 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation recently  in  session  in  Baltimore,  was 
presided  over  by  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  and  many 
distinguished  speakers  vie  in  doing  homage  to  this 
wonderful  woman.  Among  the  prominent  speakers 
was  Commissioner  McFarland  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Senator  Dubois  of  Idaho,  Senator  Hepburn, 
Iowa;  Rev.  Antomette  Brown  Blackwell,  Repre- 
sentative J.  Warren  Keefer  of  Ohio,  and  many  others. 
Mr.  Keefer,  who  has  passed  his  three-score  years, 
and  looks  it  all,  made  the  most  humorous  address. 
He  said  that  up  at  the  Capitol  they  called  him  the 
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"kid  in  Congress/'  and  however  that  might  be, 
several  things  had  transpired  since  he  came  upon 
life's  scene  of  action,  especially  as  to  the  status  of 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage,  of  which  he  is  an 
earnest  advocate. 

Letters  of  congratulation  to  Miss  Anthony  were 
read  from  President  Roosevelt,  Senators  Piatt, 
Depew,  Warren,  Beveridge,  Patterson,  Cushman, 
Gallinger,  Allison;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and  many 
others  Miss  Anthony,  wrho  is  looking  remarkably 
well  for  her  years,  made  some  very  curt  remarks 
about  the  congratulatory  letters,  especially  that  of 
the  President.  It  was  not  letters  of  congratulation 
upon  the  attainment  of  added  years  she  was  asking. 
It  was  action  she  wanted.  Why  did  he  not  incor- 
porate as  many  words  on  the  subject  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  and  demand  a  Sixteenth  Amendment,  in 
comparison  to  which  these  letters  were  as  "sounding 
brass;"  to  which  a  large  and  appreciative  audience 
gave  evidence  of  approval. 

Another  interesting  occasion  filled  the  large  church 
auditorium  in  the  city  (the  Congregational)  to  suffo- 
cation, to  hear  Booker  T.  Washington  in  behalf  of 
the  Manasses  (Va.)  Industrial  School,  a  branch,  as 
it  were,  of  the  Tuskeegee  Institute,  over  which  Mr. 
Washington  presides.    The  Manassas  School,  on  the 
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site  of  the  famous  battlefield,  is  due  in  its  origin  to 
one  colored  girl,  Jennie  Dean,  who  saved  the  money 
earned  in  service  to  make  a  beginning  of  thework  that 
has  advanced  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  most 
enthusiastic  friends  and  laborers.  Jennie  Dean  was 
present,  and  in  reponse  came  forward  and  received  a 
bouquet  she  could  hardly  carry.  The  Howard  Uni- 
versity Glee  Club  rendered  some  plantation  melodies, 
humorous  and  pathetic.  Washington,  who  is  a  well- 
defined  negro,  but  not  very  dark,  held  his  audience 
for  more  than  an  hour,  not  so  much  by  eloquence,  but 
by  logic,  and  a  sensible  presentation  of  the  status  of 
his  race — which  very  largely  predominated  in  the 
audience.  He  told  them  they  must  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  go  up — that  by  industry, 
economy  and  common  sense,  they  might  yet  attain 
an  honored  niche  in  life ;  but  by  all  means  get  out  of 
crowded  cities — out  into  God's  sunshine  and  there 
spend  their  energies  in  laudable  enterprises.  He  said 
when  he  began  his  work  at  Tuskeegee,  all  the  imple- 
ments of  industry  he  possessed  was  one  hoe  and  a 
mule.  With  these  he  began  excavating.  He  told  of 
the  many  drawbacks  that  beset  him,  but  under  God's 
blessing  he  realized  that  he  was  doing  a  good  work 
for  his  race.  One  interesting  reminiscence  of  his 
school  life  had  led  him  to  attend  this  meeting  in 
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Washington  over  which  Justice  Brewer  presided. 
He  said  he  was  about  to  leave  school  for  want  of 
respectable  clothing,  as  indeed,  the  only  coat  he  had 
had  been  patched  by  himself  so  often  as  to  render 
the  original  cloth  an  unknown  quantity.  He  told 
his  teacher  that  he  was  about  to  give  up  school  and 
why.  She  kindly  told  him  to  wait  a  few  days  and  per- 
haps she  could  help  him.  In  about  a  week  a  box 
came  from  New  England  and  in  it  a  coat  that  had 
belonged  to  Justice  Brewer,  now  of  the  Supreme 
bench,  and  presiding  officer  of  this  meeting,  his  sister 
having  been  his  teacher. 

He  told  some  amusing  stories  in  negro  dialect. 
One,  of  an  old  negro  he  met  in  Virginia  last  summer 
and  had  formerly  known  near  Tuskeegee.  "Why, 
Uncle  Jim,"  he  said.  "Where  are  you  going?"  "To 
camp-meeting,  sah,  bless  de  Lord!"  "Now  Uncle 
Jim,"  he  said,  "Do  you  think  you  can  afford  to  go  to 
camp-meeting?"  "Yes,  sar,"  he  replied.  'Tse  done 
bought  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  paid  for  it,  have  built  a 
good  house,  own  dis  team  and  dats  my  wife  and 
daters.  We'se  got  money  in  our  pockets  and  religion 
in  our  hearts,  and  now  we'se  gwine  to  camp-meetin\ 
See  dis  basketful  of  stuff — no  store  food  either.  Dat 
pork  and  corn  I  raised  and  wife  baked  it,  and  now 
we  have  a  good  time."     Bidding  him  God-speed,  he 
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urged  him  on  to  camp-meeting,  where  he  had  not 
been  for  years. 

He  declared  there  were  more  colored  people  in 
Washington  than  any  city  in  the  Union,  "and  where 
are  the  dwelling  places  of  most  of  you?  In  the  allies 
and  slums  of  back  streets.  Get  out  of  here/'  he 
urged.  "Get  out  in  the  country  where  work  and 
fresh  air  and  a  competency  awaits  you." 

His  whole  address  abounded  with  good  advice,  and 
seemed  to  be  well  received. 

The  prevailing  atmospheric  inclemency,  which 
knows  no  bounds,  was  no  barrier  to  the  large  and 
appreciative  audience  assembled  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  last  night  to  hear  another  of  Gotham's 
great  pulpit  orators,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  the  story  of  the 
speaker's  life,  "From  the  anvil  to  the  pulpit,"  given 
in  a  chatty  colloquial  style,  genuine  humor,  scintilla- 
tions of  wit  and  a  vein  of  eloquence  pervading  it 
throughout.  Beginning  with  the  old  English  farm- 
house, half  a  century  ago,  he  gave  a  record  of  ex- 
periences of  more  than  usual  interest  that  bridged  the 
wide  abyss  from  a  Yorkshire  anvil  to  a  New  York 
pulpit.  He  prefaced  the  story  with  a  never-failing 
charity  for  pride  of  ancestry,  claiming  that  this  alone 
was  his  greatest  boast,  though  he  could  go  no  further 
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back  than  his  two  grandfathers,  both  of  whom  were 
sailors,  and  both  were  lost  at  sea.  His  father  was  a 
blacksmith,  his  mother  a  woman  of  superior  mind 
and  strong  character,  the  better  half,  decidedly,  but 
she  could  neither  read  nor  write.  They  had  honest 
hearts  and  willing  hands,  both  of  which  he  had  in- 
herited, with  a  good  constitution  confirmed  by  the 
oatmeal  diet  of  his  early  years,  a  legacy  no  wealth 
could  purchase.  He  gave  a  pleasing  home  picture — 
the  two-roomed  cottage,  the  purple  moor  and  the 
long  wolds  that  held  the  blue  sea  from  his  gaze;  in 
summer  bright  with  gorse,  and  in  winter  white  and 
stainless  with  the  sparkling  snow;  of  his  mother's 
patient  toil  and  skillful  financiering,  making  ends 
meet  with  a  family  of  seven  on  a  sum  equal  to  four 
dollars  and  a  half  per  week.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
entered  a  factory  and  at  fourteen  was  indentured  to  a 
blacksmith,  whom  he  served  seven  years.  It  was  at 
the  deathbed  of  his  preceptor  that  he  took  the  first 
step  from  the  anvil  toward  the  pulpit.  The  man  died 
from  the  effects  of  strong  drink,  and  the  love  of  beer 
was  acquiring  a  mastery  over  him.  He  then  and 
there  determined  by  God's  help  he  would  abandon 
the  habit.  From  his  earliest  recollections  he  was  an 
earnest,  persistent  but  aimless  reader — Crusoe,  Bun- 
yan,    Shakespeare,    and    later,    Washington    Irving, 
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were  his  authors.  These  he  read  always ;  when  at  the 
anvil,  on  the  way  home,  at  the  table,  yea,  even  when 
courting  and  during  the  honeymoon.  In  early  life  he 
united  with  the  Yorkshire  Methodists  and  became 
an  exhorter,  and  eventually  a  preacher,  but  when  in 
1850  he  migrated  to  the  New  World  it  was  to  pursue 
his  profession  as  a  blacksmith,  and  he  would  rather 
be  a  factor  in  a  Republic  than  a  cipher  in  a  monarchy. 
Life  had  been  a  persistent  grapple  with  fate.  Success 
with  him,  he  said,  "was  due  to  health  and  strength 
and  sturdy  persistence  in  hard  work;  other  words 
for  the  guidings  of  a  divine  Providence.  Life  always 
means  hard  work  and  long  lines  to  a  man  who  begins 
with  no  advantages  and  works  up  to  a  good  place." 
Collyer  left  the  Methodist  Church  before  he  had  been 
very  long  in  this  country,  and  in  1859  became  pastor 
of  a  Unitarian  Church  in  Chicago.  Twenty  years 
later  he  assumed  his  present  charge  in  New  York, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  greatest  orators.  He 
has  published  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  other 
works  of  interest.  He  is  a  man  bordering  on  sixty, 
of  fine  physique,  a  clear,  bright  eye,  with  a  broad 
brow  and  kind  expression. 

A  most  noteworthy  event  was  the  visit  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  Alexis  and  Constantine  with  their  suits 
setting    uppertendome    in    a   flutter   of    excitement. 
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They  came  in  state,  their  coming  heralded  and  of 
.course  were  received  with  that  parade  and  pomp 
due  to  circumstances.  Baron  Shishkin,  Minster 
Plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Russia,  in  crimson  coat,  embroidered  in  gold 
and  brilliantly  decorated,  accompanied  by  Admiral 
Bonahtahoff,  of  the  legation,  in  naval  uniform, 
escorted  the  imperial  party  to  the  residence  of  the 
Russian  minister,  the  grand  equipage  as  it  swept 
along  the  avenue  impressing  plebeian  pedestrians 
with  the  dignity  of  royalty.  Our  distinguished  visi- 
tors are  noble  specimens  of  Russian  physique,  Alexis 
standing  six  feet  four,  while  Constantine,  though  tall, 
is  pale  and  thin,  and  somewhat  boyish  in  appearance. 
Having  early  paid  their  respects  to  the  President,  a 
formal  invitation  to  dine,  was  next  in  order,  and 
"thereby  hangs  a  tale."  The  guests  comprised  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  cabinet  officers  with  the  fair 
representatives  of  these  distinguished  households  and 
constituted  one  of  the  most  brilliant  assemblages 
ever  gathered  under  the  historic  roof.  It  was  the  first 
State  dinner  given  by  the  present  head  of  the  nation 
and  involved  a  serious  domestic  discussion,  and  a 
painful  yielding  of  principle  to  policy.  Though  we 
regret  to  record  a  partial  surrender,  yet,  all  things 
considered,  the  friends  of  reform  must  regard  the  re- 
sult as  a  triumph  achieved,  however  incomplete.  The 
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long  established  custom  of  wine  at  state  dinners  was 
a  source  of  great  grief  to  Mrs.  Hayes.  She  de- 
termined aright.  She  could  not  consent  to  have  the 
subtle  enemy  among  her  guests  and  so  informed  Col. 
Casey,  who  is  master  of  ceremonies  on  these  occa- 
sions, the  aspirations  of  Marshal  Douglas  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Deeming  the  repast  incom- 
plete without  the  alluring  beverages,  the  Colonel  was 
greatly  perturbed  at  the  decided  stand  of  this  true 
hearted  woman,  and  referred  the  question  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  his  learned  and  legal  opinion. 
The  State  Department  at  once  decided  that  its  omis- 
sion would  be  a  grand  affront  to  Russia  and  it  would 
be  very  impolite  to  risk  the  friendly  relations  so  long 
existing  between  the  two  great  governments  by  the 
absence  of  wine,  whereupon  Mrs.  Hayes,  yielded  a 
reluctant  acquiesence  based  upon  the  compromise 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  wine-glasses  be 
placed  at  the  plate  of  any  member  of  her  household, 
and  though  the  poisonous  nectar  was  permitted  to 
intrude  its  baneful  presence,  the  example  of  entire 
abstinence  by  the  entire  family  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  guests.  Mrs.  Hayes  also  took  occasion 
to  inform  Col.  Casey  then  and  there  that  in  future 
under  no  circumstance  would  she  permit  wine  to  be 

served  to  any  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States. 
20 


CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Electoral  Commission. 

In  whatever  light  future  ages  may  regard  the  ad- 
justment of  our  great  national  difficulty,  a  correct 
portraiture  of  the  anxious  faces  brought  in  close 
proximity  on  that  eventful  occasion,  is  secured  to 
posterity,  and  the  Electoral  Commission,  through  the 
deft  fingers  of  the  fair  artist,  Mrs.  Fassett,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  great  historic  painting  of  the  age. 
The  reassembling  of  Congress  is  bringing  forward 
the  few  faces  lacking  to  complete  the  picture,  and 
by  the  first  of  the  year  Mrs.  Fassett  hopes  to  have 
the  last  visage  of  the  distinguished  assemblage  trans- 
mitted to  the  canvas.  There  are  in  all  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  faces  in  the  collection,  each  of  which 
is  so  remarkably  clear  in  outline  and  striking  in  its 
resemblance  to  the  original,  as  to  be  readily  recog- 
nized upon  the  slightest  acquaintance.  The  scene  is 
represented  in  that  weird  chamber  of  the  nation's 
councils,  the  Supreme  court  room,  and  the  occasion 
is  the  making  or  the  unmaking  of  a  President  of  this 
great  republic.  The  grave  Commission,  representing 
both  bodies  of  the  legislature  and  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  government,  is  there  in  unmistakable  outline, 
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while  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  age  are 
edged  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  canvas 
yielding  rapt  attention  to  the  orator  of  the  occasion, 
William  M.  Evarts,  who  in  his  concise  and  forcible 
manner  is  making  it  clear  as  a  sunbeam  to  all  of  his 
own  political  bias  that  the  doubtful  State  of  Florida 
is  beyond  doubt  republican.  Mrs.  Fasset,  chose  this 
occasion  as  the  representative  one,  it  being  generally 
conceded  that  as  goes  the  State  of  Florida,  so  go  all 
others  in  dispute  and  precedence  is  given  Mr.  Evarts 
as  the  leading  counsel  for  the  republicans,  Stoughton, 
Matthews,  Shellabarger  and  the  two  Chandlers,  with 
advisory  counsel  clustered  around.  A  prominent 
position  near  Mr.  Evarts  is  accorded  his  great  op- 
ponent, Charles  O'Connor  who,  had  the  decision  been 
reversed,  would  have  occupied  the  place  of  Evarts  as 
leading  counsel  for  the  democracy.  David  Dudley 
Field  with  visions  of  the  starry  flag  still  floating  from 
yonder  dome,  radiating  beams  of  hope  from  his  rest- 
less countenance;  Jerry  Black,  cogitating  on  those 
two  great  evils  that  befell  the  race — the  fall  of  Adam 
and  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims ;  Trumbull,  Carpen- 
ter, Montgomery  Blair  and  Richard  T.  Merrick  are 
ranged  around  O'Connor,  ready  to  present  the  claims 
of  the  opposing  side.  Then  there  are  representative 
men  and  women  of  all  nations,  and  of  every  branch 
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of  politics,  art,  science  and  literature  as  well  as  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  society  in  flaunting  plumes 
and  gorgeous  attire,  giving  great  variety  to  the  scene 
presented.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Thornton  are 
striking  features  of  the  picture.  Mrs.  Morrell  and 
Mrs.  Fassett  are  representatives  of  art,  Grace  Green- 
wood and  Mary  Clemmer  of  the  press.  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood,  the  feminine  limb  of  the  law  is  duly  repre- 
sented, while  Senator  Bruce  of  Mississippi,  and  Mar- 
shall Douglass  of  this  city  show  the  disregard  of  the 
period  for  "color  or  previous  condition"  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  who  make  the  laws,  or  those  who  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  happiest  face  on  the  canvas  is 
that  of  Ex-Gov.  Swann  of  Maryland.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  his  having  yielded  to  the  brush  of  the 
artist  just  two  days  before  his  marriage,  and  a  score 
of  years  at  least  is  taken  from  his  brow.  Every  face 
but  one  in  the  entire  collection,  that  of  Sen.  Morton, 
was  a  sketch  from  life  and  of  the  whole  number  but 
two,  Morton  and  Henry,  are  deceased. 

The  studio  of  the  artist  is  a  place  of  exceeding 
interest.  We  could  sit  for  hours  with  profit  and 
watch  the  dexterous  appliances  of  the  brush,  the  con- 
trolling power  glancing  anon  at  the  subject  before 
her  and  then  at  her  work,  all  the  while  indulging 
in  pleasant  remarks.     A  distinguished  occupant  of 
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the  chair  to-day  was  the  Hon.  Stanley  Matthews,  a 
man  of  commanding  physique  with  a  fine  face, 
though  not  very  striking  features.  "Yours  is  a  face 
rather  hard  to  catch/'  said  the  artist.  "Perhaps,  it 
is  because  there  is  nothing  there  to  catch,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Matthews.  "No,"  replied  Mrs.  Fassett,  "if  I 
were  to  speak  truly,  I  should  say  it  is  because  there 
is  something  of  the  woman  in  your  face,  and  as  my 
old  French  masters  used  to  say,  'a  woman  is  the 
artist's  clispair,'  "  "Now,"  said  the  gallant  Mat- 
thews, "I  would  not  dare  for  the  world,  to  repeat  my 
remark." 

An  excellent  panel  painting  of  Mr.  Hayes  has  been 
taken,  as  an  adjunct,  and  with  Mr.  Wheeler  in  a 
medalion  above  it  will  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
main  painting,  while  a  similar  panel  on  the  opposite 
side  will  contain  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Tilden,  with  a 
medalion  bust  of  Hendricks.  Mrs.  Fassett  will  go  to 
Grammercy  Park,  as  soon  as  time  is  afforded,  in 
order  if  possible  to  obtain  a  life  sitting.  "I  do  not 
believe,"  said  one  whose  political  bias  was  unmis- 
takable, "that  Mr.  Tilden  will  consent  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  so  great  a  fraud."  He  can't 
help  himself,  said  another.  "That's  as  near  the 
White  House  as  he'll  ever  be,  and  besides,  the  artist 
is  independent  of  him.     She  can  paint  from  a  photo- 
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graph,  which  can  readily  be  obtained,  and  he  had 
better  be  civil  now,  and  sit  very  still,  remembering 
in  whose  hands  he  has  fallen."  Mrs.  Fassett  feels 
hopeful,  however,  that  he  will  accede  to  her  request. 
Montgomery  Blair,  it  is  said,  will  use  his  utmost 
endeavor,  and  will  doubtless  secure  a  sitting.  Now 
what  is  to  become  of  so  admirable  a  painting  when 
completed?  Without  doubt,  the  present  Congress 
will  secure  it  before  adjournment. 

However  humiliating  the  reflection  that  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  the  existence  of  the  republic  was  so 
seriously  threatened  by  revolution  and  anarchy,  now 
that  the  troubled  waters  of  the  strife  have  been  al- 
layed, no  art  nor  device  can  erase  the  memory  of 
that  perilous  time  from  the  history  of  the  nation. 
The  painting  of  Mrs.  Fassett  is  certainly  a  grand 
historic  collection  and  the  design  and  execution  are 
nonpariel.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  ere 
long  adorn  the  walls  of  the  capitol.  The  artist  has 
no  intention  however,  of  offering  it  to  Congress  and 
spurns  the  thought  that  she  has  been  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives.  She  is  justly  indignant  at  a  re- 
port started  by  a  newspaper  correspondent  that  she 
has  exacted  fifty  dollars  a  head  for  these  represented, 
whereas  they  have  only  been  taken  upon  her  solicita- 
tion.    Mr.   Fassett  has  taken   a  photograph  of  the 
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painting,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  key  designating 
each  person,  thus  rendering  an  interesting  study,  as 
well  as  a  rare  collection  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
contennial  era.  A  leading  feature  of  the  Greek  ser- 
vice, necessary  to  solemnize  the  Meissner-Radford 
union,  was  a  lighted  candle  in  the  hand  of  the  bride 
— significant,  doubtless  of  the  devious  paths  to  be  en- 
countered on  the  uncertain  sea  of  matrimony,  and  the 
need  of  a  possible  light  on  the  voyage. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  an  occasion  presents  itself 
to  become  famous  in  an  hour,  and  the  temptation 
was  irresisible.  There  is  something  so  extremely 
novel  in  the  consciousness  of  passing  down  to  com- 
ing ages,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our 
experience,  however  unaccustomed  to  "speak  in 
meeting."  Well,  the  Supreme  Court-room  is  just 
now  the  scene  of  interest  and  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission still  yielding  to  the  artistic  appliances  of 
the  artist,  the  all-absorbing  centre.  The  court  hav- 
ing taken  a  recess  until  the  fourth  of  March,  an  op- 
portunity is  thus  afforded  Mrs.  Fassett  to  touch  up 
important  points  in  that  historic  chamber,  and  to 
obtain  sittings  from  some  important  characters  nec- 
essary to  render  the  picture  complete,  though  the 
most  distinguished  are  already  secured.  Acceding 
to  the  invitation  of  the  artistic  wielder  of  palette 
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and  brush,  we  were  on  hand  this  morning.  Now 
there  is  such  a  sameness  in  the  sensation  experi- 
enced in  a  chair  before  an  artist  and  one  before  a 
dentist,  one  never  feels  at  ease  in  either,  and  then 
the  surroundings  and  the  associations  had  no  ten- 
dency to  composure.  There  was  the  grave  com- 
mission, the  learned  counsel,  the  anxious  crowd  on 
tiptoe,  with  newspaper  row  in  a  flutter  all  around, 
and  the  stupendous  question  before  us,  "What  shall 
the  harvest  be?"  To  be  natural,  all  the  anxiety  per- 
taining to  the  great  event  must  have  expression,  a 
condition  hard  to  be  attained,  even  at  this  proxim- 
ity to  the  event,  familiar  as  we  are  with  Returning 
Boards  and  investigating  committees.  Our  position 
on  the  canvas  once  established  in  that  portion  as- 
signed the  press,  the  gallery,  a  seat  on  the  Justices' 
platform  was  given  us  for  the  time,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  better  outline,  and  what  seat  more  suited  to 
the  occasion  than  that  of  Justice  Bradley?  It  cer- 
tainly was  an  unenviable  one  and  might  superinduce 
the  desired  state  of  intensity  and  anxiety.  The  mar- 
ble visage  of  six  illustrious  Chief  Justices,  Jay,  Rut- 
ledge,  Ellsworth,  Marshall,  Taney  and  Chase,  add- 
ing to  the  discomfiture,  looked  down  from  as  many 
consoles  on  the  wall  at  the  strange  innovation  on 
the  established  custom  of  the  fathers.    What  lack  we 
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yet?  Compelled  to  a  provoking  silence  from  the 
weird  echo  of  the  hall,  we  dared  not  turn  right  or 
left.  It  is  wonderful  the  rapidity  with  which  Mrs. 
Fassett  executes  her  work.  A  few  strokes  of  the 
brush  and  we  were  there,  in  unmistakable  outline, 
surrounded  by 

"Patriots,  statesmen,  sages, 
Whose  deeds  crown  history's  pages, 
And  one  great  volume  make." 

An  effort  is  being  pressed  forward  to  have  Con- 
gress purchase  the  painting  before  the  close  of  the 
present  session,  and  it  undoubtedly  will  meet  with 
success.  An  unexpected  financial  crises,  occasioned 
by  the  suspension  of  the  German  American  bank, 
rendders  it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Fassett  to  dispose  of 
the  paintings  as  soon  as  completed.  Since  it  em- 
braces many  of  the  leading  men  of  both  Houses,  it 
will  doubtless  be  secured  and  continue  to  be  an  at- 
traction to  this  or  some  other  portion  of  the  capitol. 

By  the  way,  that  august  body  of  counsellors — 
the  chief  and  his  associate  Justices,  are  in  trouble 
and  refuse  to  be  comforted.  Mrs.  Lockwood,  the 
irrepressible,  has  gained  a  victory  over  them  that 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  movement  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  for  yet.     Verily  the  dawn  appeareth. 
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Yesterday  the  Senate  concurred  by  a  vote  of  forty 
to  twenty  in  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  admitting  all 
women  who  have  practiced  three  years  before  the 
highest  court  of  any  State,  Territory  or  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  This 
confers  the  long  coveted  boon  on  Mrs.  Lockwood. 
Since  the  bill  needs  only  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  is  regarded  as  certain,  the  die  is  cast 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  green  and  ermine  must 
succumb.  It  will  be  remembered  they  decided  ad- 
versely when  Mrs.  Lockwood  submitted  the  case  to 
their  decision.  Up  to  the  hour  of  writing  no  resigna- 
tions have  been  heard  of.  Mrs.  Lockwood  called  on 
Mrs.  Hayes  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  received  the  warmest  congratulations  of 
that  lady,  who  had  already  forwarded  a  boquet  to 
Senator  Hoar  in  recognition  of  the  earnest  efforts 
he  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  It  is  amusing 
now  to  see  both  political  parties  taking  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  its  passage,  since  whilom  there 
was  none  so  poor  as  to  do  it  reverence.  Senator 
McDonald  had  charge  of  the  measure,  and  favoring 
it  himself,  is  said  to  have  induced  many  others  to 
vote  for  it.  Success  is  secured  to  such  men  when 
the  ballot  is  secured  to  the  coming  woman. 
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Apprehensive  that  it  might  not  be  convenient  for 
you  all  to  attend  the  next  state  dinner  at  the  White 
House,  on  which  occasion  Haviland's  celebrated  por- 
celain dinner  service  will  be  dedicated,  and  thinking 
you  might  be  curious  to  know  what  manner  of  plat- 
ter this  new  ceramic  craze  is,  we  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  this  morning  to  make  an 
inspection  of  this  matchless  work  of  art  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  china  establishment  of  Boteler  Brothers 
in  this  city. 

Custom  has  decreed  that  the  hospitality  of  the 
White  House  shall  insure  one  square  meal  at  least 
to  every  distinguished  functionary  here,  diplomatic, 
senatorial  and  congressional,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky 
econmist  who  attempts  to  abolish  this  costly  side 
show  attendant  upon  presidental  honors.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln attempted  it,  but  only  to  bring  upon  herself  un- 
mitigated personal  unpopularity.  These  dinners  are 
of  course  sumptuous  affairs,  costing  somewhat  in 
proportion  to  the  distinction  of  the  guests,  which 
have,  heretofore,  for  want  of  space  and  service,  been 
limited  to  thirty-six.  They  usually  embrace  thirty 
courses,  and  must  therefore  necessarily  be  a  work 
of  time.  On  those  occasions  of  the  not  distant  past, 
when  wine  was  in  vogue,  would  it  not  have  been 
interesting  to  have  had  the  respiration,  pulse  and 
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temperature  of  each  guest  noted  after  the  manner  of 
the  Tanner  fast?  That  the  service  of  the  White 
House  has  been  inadequate  to  these  occasions  has 
long  been  patent,  the  manager  of  the  fete  sometimes 
wringing  his  hands  in  despair,  hence  Mrs.  Hayes, 
in  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  a  set  manufactured  worthy  of  national 
pride,  and  to  this  end  the  services  of  Haviland  & 
Co.  were  called  into  requisition  with  the  present  sat- 
isfactory results.  Mr.  Haviland  contracted  to  fur- 
nish the  set  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  for 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  in  order  that  Mrs.  Hayes* 
desire  to  combine  elegance  of  taste  with  appropriate 
designs  which  should  be  purely  American,  each  de- 
sign was  submitted  to  her  for  criticism  or  approba- 
tion. 

Theodore  Davis,  the  artist  for  the  Harpers',  was 
secured  as  designer,  for  which  he  alone  received  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Davis  impro- 
vised a  studio  at  Asbury  Park  that  he  might  have 
the  benefit  of  water  scenes  and  sea  tints,  which  enter 
largely  into  his  designs.  He  illustrates  to  perfec- 
tion the  fauna  and  flora  of  this  prolific  country,  every 
section  and  every  State  of  which  is  in  some  way  rep- 
resented— the  back  of  each  embellished  with  "the 
American  eagle  and  national  coat  of  arms.    For  want 
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of  proper  kaolin,  the  ware  was  manufactured  at  Lim- 
oges, France,  and  in  their  course  of  preparation  many 
of  the  pieces  were  sent  across  the  ocean  several 
times.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  has  not  been  a 
lucrative  contract  for  Mr.  Haviland,  who,  at  the  out- 
set, paid  his  designer  more  than  contract  price.  Then 
it  was  necessary  to  have  etchers,  engravers,  chrom- 
istes,  painters,  modelers,  decorators,  gilders,  etc.,  so 
that  the  actual  cost  has  exceeded  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  The  plates  consist  of  a  series  of  soup,  fish, 
dinner,  game  and  independent  butter  dishes,  each 
appropriate  in  shape  as  well  as  in  decoration.  Each 
series  embraces  twelve  different  designs.  The  soup 
dishes  are  ten-sided,  angularly  pointed,  representing 
in  shape  the  mountain  laural  blossom.  The  decora- 
tion of  each  is  suggestive  of  soup,  such  as  crabs, 
turtles,  tomatoes,  okra,  palmetto-cabbage,  frogs,  etc. 
The  fish  series  are  ornated  with  the  snapper,  trout, 
mackerel,  bass,  lobster,  pike,  etc.  In  contour  they 
represent  the  double  scallop-shell,  one-half  of  which 
is  entirely  plain.  The  dinner  plates  have  a  narrow 
rim  and  the  illustrations  on  these  are  peculiarly  fine. 
It  may  seem  incredible  at  first  thought  that  for  table 
ware  for  the  guests  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  there  could  be  a  combination  of  beauty  and 
elegance,  or  appropriateness  in  such  decorations  as  a 
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coon  up  a  persimmon  tree,  a  bear  in  a  bee  tree,  or  a 
dance  of  sand-hill  cranes  on  the  western  prairies,  yet 
every  connoisseur  of  the  ceramic  art  will  agree  with 
Mrs.  Hayes  in  her  letter  of  approval  that  such  per- 
fection of  touch  and  finish  is  worthy  of  being  kept 
solely  to  gratify  the  eye.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
our  limited  space  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the  beauti- 
ful illustrations  here  presented.  That  which  seems 
to  meet  universal  admiration  is  a  dinner  plate  repre- 
sentative of  a  "night  on  the  plains/'  perhaps  more 
from  association  than  artistic  finish,  since  it  is  from 
a  sketch  of  the  artist  while  with  the  lamented  Cus- 
ter. The  moon  struggling  through  clouds  of  smoke 
reflects  a  weird  light  on  the  river  below,  toward 
which  a  herd  of  bufralo  are  fleeing  for  safety,  while 
hungry  wolves  make  the  night  hideous  with  their 
howj.  Another  is  a  soup  plate  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  an  Indian  is  seated  upon  a  ledge  of 
rocks  with  a  slain  deer  at  his  feet,  the  mist  from  a 
waterfall  beyond  reflecting  the  tints  of  the  rainbow. 
The  harvest  moon  is  another  charming  scene,  illus- 
trative of  the  season  of  plenty.  The  desert  plates 
are  modelled  from  the  leaf  of  the  wild  apple,  orna- 
mented with  fruit,  birds  and  flowers,  chincapins, 
huckleberries,  grapes,  persimmons,,  mocking  birds, 
orioles,  Virginia  creepers,  golden  rods,  are  exquisite- 
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ly  delineated.  The  Ohio  golden  rod  was  introduced, 
it  is  said,  as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Hayes,  that  being 
a  flower  indigenous  to  his  native  State;  but  it  is  a 
fac-simile  of  that  which  gilds  the  landscape  in  Cecil 
and  Chester  counties.  Another  glance  at  this  plate 
and  the  illustration  holds  good.  There  is  a  swallow 
on  the  wing,  suggestive  of  coming  events,  for 
"Homeward  the  swallow  takes  his  flight."  The  but- 
ter plates  represent  the  leaf  of  the  water  lily.  The 
tea  cup  is  the  shape  of  a  mandarin  cap  inverted,  de- 
corated with  tea  leaves.  The  most  unique  design  of 
all  is  the  after  dinner  coffee  cup  of  diminutive  size, 
representing  a  joint  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane  with  a 
sprout  for  the  handle.  The  game  course  is  orna- 
mented with  canvas  back,  rail,  pigeon,  grouse,  snipe, 
etc.  "1776"  is  a  striking  illustration  of  New  Eng- 
land life,  as  represented  by  the  log  kitchen  at  the 
Philadelphia  exhibition.  uThe  prairie  on  fire"  is  an- 
other scene,  more  enjoyable  in  a  painting  than  as  a 
reality,  but  time  forbids  a  further  notice.  Soon  these 
beautiful  creations  will  be  set  aside  from  the  public 
gaze,  where  only  favored  eyes  may  feast  upon  their 
beauty. 

The  great  objective  point  to  the  tide  that  for  days 
surged  through  the  Capitol,  was  the  Supreme  Court 
room.    Since  the  davs  of  the  memorable  Electoral 
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commission,  no  such  an  audience  has  graced  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  that  enclosure.  It  was  the  crown- 
ing point  in  Mrs.  Lockwood's  history,  and  between 
interested  friends  and  the  curious,  there  was  no  room 
for  any  more.  The  Washington  bar  was  out  in  full 
force,  from  the  newly  fledged  exponent  of  Kent  and 
Blackstone,  to  the  hoary  headed  veteran,  white  with 
the  weight  of  years  and  legal  lore.  In  their  midst 
with  uncovered  head,  sat  the  first  female  aspirant 
to  this  distinguished  honor,  admittance  to  the  highest 
court  in  the  land.  Behind  the  bar,  eight  old  judges  sat 
uneasily  in  their  flowing  robes,  looking  like  so  many 
grandmothers.  (No  disrespect  to  the  latter.)  Judge 
after  judge  read  opinion  after  opinion  ad  infinitum, 
opinions  that  might  be  worshiped  with  impunity,  for 
surely  they  were  like  nothing  in  heaven  or  upon 
earth,  or  the  waters  of  the  deep — save  in  volume.  It 
was  evidently  a  time-killing  manoeuvre,  but  like  all 
things  else  earthly,  even  opinions  must  sometime 
end,  and  the  impending  duty  could  no  longer  be 
averted.  Several  gentlemen  were  nominated,  and 
the  oath  administered.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  and 
the  rustling  of  a  velvet  robe  could  be  heard  in  the 
traditional  stillness.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Rid- 
dle, Mrs.  Lockwood  advanced  to  the  front.  Mr. 
Riddle  gave  a  brief  statement  of  the  case, — the  time, 
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and  extent  of  her  practice,  embracing  every  branch 
of  the  legal  profession  that  she  had  practiced  five 
years  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District — had 
been  once  refused  admittance  here,  and  that  Con- 
gress having  taken  action  in  the  matter,  she  stood 
here  to-day  the  peer  of  any  man  in  the  profession. 
The  Chief  Justice  asked  Mr.  Riddle  if  he  would 
vouch  for  her  "good  moral  character,"  to  which  he 
replied  "I  certainly  do,"  and  amid  applause  the 
scene  ended  with  the  prescribed  oath.  Perched  up 
in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  reserved  for  the  marble  bust 
of  a  Chief  Justice,  head  and  shoulders  above  every- 
body, the  familiar  face  of  the  irrepressible  Dr.  Walk- 
er peered  curiously  on  the  crowd  beneath.  Not  con- 
tent however  with  her  position,  she  dismounted,  and, 
doffing  hat  and  overcoat,  revealed  a  bran  new  suit  of 
broadcloth,  whose  fitting  was  faultless.  Her  recent 
severe  illness  has  divested  her  of  the  last  trace  of 
woman,  her  once  luxurious  tresses  having  yielded  to 
the  barber.  Among  the  most  interested  of  the  audi- 
ence was  Senator  McDonald,  who  had  engineered 
the  bill  through  the  Senate.  Ex-Congressman  Ju- 
lian, Attorney  Gen.  Williams  and  many  others  prom- 
inent in  political  life,  extended  congratulations.  This 
is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end,  since  eight  different 

States  have  opened  their  courts  to  women,  and  they 
21 
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"still  go  marching  on."  Since  Monday  the  court  of 
claims  has  also  opened  its  doors  to  the  indomitable 
attorneyess,  who  thenceforth  runs  untrammeled  the 
race  set  before  her. 

With  indistinct  recollections  of  an  early  inherent 
antipathy  to  dish-cloths,  a  limited  after-experience 
and  a  single  course  of  lectures,  we  can  hardly  set 
up  for  an  adept  in  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  pertain- 
ing to  the  culinary  department,  yet  with  an  earnest 
regret  that  all  our  readers  did  not  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  the  past  week  at  Talmadge  Hall  with  Miss 
Juliet  Corson,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Cooking  School,  as  preceptress,  we  would  be  derelict 
to  our  trust  if  we  failed  to  give  you  any  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  course  of  instruction  in  this  the  most  prac- 
tical of  all  the  sciences,  which  inspires  at  least  a 
theoretical  confidence  in  that  most  essential  yet  too 
often  distracting  department  of  every  household — 
the  kichen.  It  must  be  conceded  that  a  palatable 
and  economical  preparation  of  food  would  tend  great- 
ly toward  lessening  many  of  the  ills  to  which  all 
flesh  is  heir,  lessening  the  causes  for  divorce,  etc.,  so 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  here  at  the  Capital,  where 
hungry  politicians  and  office-seekers  most  do  congre- 
gate, the  necessity  of  incorporating  this  branch  of 
science  into  the  educational  bureau  has  become  an 
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accepted  fact,  and  our  very  best  people,  gentlemen 
as  well  as  ladies,  have  co-operated  in  forwarding  the 
enterprise.  We  found  Miss  Corson  a  plain,  practical 
lady,  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty,  neatly  attired,  be- 
hind a  faultless  clean  kitchen  table,  in  close  prox- 
imity with  a  gas  cooking  stove,  in  front  of  her  audi- 
ence the  wholesome  odor  of  savory  viands  filling  the 
spacious  hall  with  a  grateful  incense.  Not  the  least 
disconcerted,  though  that  noble  matron,  the  wife  of 
the  President,  sat  like  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
a  patient  student,  the  fair  Juliet  went  on  with  her 
domestic  duties,  illustrating  her  theories- in  an  unas- 
suming, conversational  sort  of  way,  passing  round 
to  the  audience  the  fruit  of  her  labors,  not  only  "An- 
gel's food"  and  food  fit  for  the  gods,  but  that  suited 
to  a  more  exacting  class  of  patrons,  hungry  human- 
ity. From  the  plainest  articles  the  most  tempting 
dishes  were  prepared.  For  example,  a  delicious 
mock  terrapin  soup  was  made  from  the  smaller  lobe 
of  a  calf's  liver ;  then  there  was  calf  s  liver  a  la  Borde- 
laise,  chicken  saute  a  la  Marengo,  calf's  head  a  la  pou- 
lette,  tomato  farcie,  custards  and  puddings  and  frit- 
ters infinitum. 

Mrs.  Hayes,  greatly  improved  by  her  recent  trav- 
els, looked  on  with  as  much  apparent  interest  to  the 
various    processes    through   which    that    calf's    liver 
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went  this  afternoon,  as  if  the  future  tranquility  of 
her  household  depended  upon  it;  and  if  occasion  re- 
quires, we  have  no  doubt  she  can  go  through  the 
process  of  getting  up  a  dinner  with  as  much  ease  and 
grace  as  her  perceptress,  and  in  much  shorter  time, 
or  we  fear  that  future  vetoes  would  come  spiced 
with  more  than  usual  acrimony. 

Each  lesson  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  aver- 
age time  allowed  to  the  preparation  of  a  dinner. 
Among  other  distinguished  pupils  were  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  ex-Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada,  at  pres- 
ent occupying  their  princely  mansion  in  this  city; 
Gen.  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education ;  J.  O.  Wil- 
son, Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  and  many  others  prom- 
inent in  scientific  and  social  life. 

Miss  Corson  is  the  author  of  several  popular  works 
on  cooking,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  getting  up 
dinners  for  six  persons  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents, 
inclusive.  She  has  traveled  a  great  deal  abroad  with 
the  view  of  perfecting  her  science,  and  on  the  basis* 
of  her  instructions  has  cooking  schools  established 
in  New  York,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Peoria,  111.,  and  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

From  this  evening's  lesson  we  learned  the  modus 
operandi  of  making  apple  fritters,  which  proved  so 
delicious  we  give  it  from  our  notes  and  recommend  a 
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trial :  Pare  and  slice  the  fruit  in  round  pieces  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Sprinkle  well  with  sugar, 
adding  spice  to  taste,  with  a  little  wine  or  fruit  juice. 
Let  them  stand  half  an  hour,  then  dip  in  a  batter 
made  as  follows :  One  cup  flour,  the  yolk  of  one 
eggy  one  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  or  melted  butter 
as  a  substitute.  Add  salt  and  nutmeg  and  enough 
cold  water  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Beat  the  white 
of  the  egg  to  a  froth  and  add  to  the  batter  at  the 
last  moment.  Dip  the  apples  into  this  batter  and 
drop  them  into  smoking  hot  fat  sufficient  to  cover 
them.  Soon  a  delicious  dessert  was  spread  upon  a 
dish,  thickly  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  passed  around 
the  audience.  The  calf's  liver  a  la  Bordelaise,  was 
one  of  the  most  fanciful  and  artistic  in  its  make-up, 
when  completed  ,of  all  the  dishes  presented.  With 
a  large  larding  needle,  somewhat  like  the  instrument 
used  for  crocheting,  she  wove  strips  of  dried  bacon 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  two  or  three  inches 
long,  making  a  kind  of  vertebre  to  the  unsightly 
chunk  of  liver — that  once  transformed  it  into  some- 
thing unique  and  attractive. 

Recommending  fruit  juice  as  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  wine  in  cookery  of  families  where  there  is  an 
uncontrollable  taste  for  the  ardent,  she  strenuously 
advocated  Sir  Charles  Napier's  theory  of  the  plenti- 
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fill  use  of  farinaceous  food  to  destroy  a  taste  for  al- 
coholic drinks,  since  it  supplies  the  system  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  heat  and  thus  kills  the  appetite 
for  other  stimulants. 

Notwithstanding  the  sombre  shadows  that  over- 
cast the  Capitol  city  and  the  entire  nation  a  few 
months  ago,  the  social  season  that  has  just  closed 
was  the  gayest  known  in  the  annals  of  social  life  in 
this  city  for  more  than  half  a  century,  if  ever.  The 
grand  ball  at  the  White  House  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  was  the  first  of  the  kind  since  previous 
to  the  administration  of  President  Polk.  Mrs.  Polk 
in  later  life  manifested  pleasure,  at  an  interview  with 
her  at  her  home  in  Nashville,  that  she  had  made  an 
innovation  in  society  here  by  discontinuing  dancing 
and  feasting  at  her  levees  when  she  presided  at  the 
executive  mansion.  She  regarded  these  as  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  place  and  the  occasions. 

The  incoming  of  the  Lenten  season  has  adjusted 
matters  and  society  rests  from  its  busy  whirl,  even 
had  not  the  serious  illness  of  the  President's  son 
called  the  distinguished  parents  to  his  bedside.  All 
rejoice  in  the  hope  that  a  great  personal  sorrow  may 
be  averted,  and  Theodore,  Jr/s  life  spared.  He  is  a 
promising  youth  of  fourteen  years.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
is  regarded  as  a  very  energetic,  busy  woman  and 
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withal  diplomatic.  She  has,  it  is  said,  her  council  of 
Cabinet  ladies  as  punctually  as  the  President,  where- 
in the  program  for  the  next  week's  social  duties  is 
made  out — and  carried  out,  even  to  the  tinge  of  the 
gowns.  We  were  fortunate  in  gaining  an  audience 
with  her  once — that  being  the  last  except  upon  in- 
vitation. She  is  evidently  a  woman  of  considerable 
force  of  character.  On  another  occasion  we  chanced 
to  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  Miss  Alice,  her  maid 
and  her  dog.  The  maid  carried  the  package  and  Miss 
Alice  kindly  carried  the  dog  into  the  waiting  carriage. 

Madam  Wu,  wife  of  the  Chinese  Minister,  for 
whom  perhaps  Lent  has  few  attractions,  was  at  home 
to  her  friends  and  the  public  generally  yesterday  at 
the  house  of  that  distinguished  functionary,  the 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Court  of  China. 
Their  home  is  the  spacious  Schneider  mansion  on 
Seventeenth  and  Q  streets,  and  the  house  of  itself  is 
a  marvel  of  magnificence.  It  was  erected  by  Archi- 
tect Schneider  for  his  own  home,  but  a  deep  sorrow 
came  to  them  there  by  the  hand  of  a  wayward  broth- 
er, who  in  a  frenzy  killed  his  wife  and  her  brother, 
who  resided  almost  opposite  on  the  same  street.  He 
went  from  this  elegant  masion  to  prison,  the  scaf- 
fold and  the  crematory. 

Madame  Wu,  who  is  a  very  sweet  little  mite  of  a 
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woman,  was  gowned  in  true  Oriental  costume  of 
several  shades  of  blue,  the  skirt  of  accordion  pleating 
of  very  limited  girth,  a  light  shade  of  blue,  and  the 
characteristic  blouse  of  gray,  trimmed  deeply  with 
a  dark  shade  of  blue.  Her  shining,  glossy  black 
tresses  were  combed  closely  to  the  head,  and  the 
same  radiant  smile  that  always  illumines  her  face 
greeted  a  host  of  callers.  Her  son,  Chow  Chu,  a  lad 
of  fifteen,  stood  on  her  left,  and  he  also  extended  a 
cordial  greeting.  He  is  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools 
here,  and  was  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  high  school 
cadet.  He  is  a  bright,  intelligent  youth.  Madame 
Wu  stood  at  the  entrance  of  her  spacious  drawing- 
room,  and  as  the  crowds  surged  through  a  suite  of 
rooms  all  found  the  spacious  ball  room,  which  for 
the  nonce  was  the  tea-room.  Here  that  beverage 
was  dispensed  by  a  bevy  of  American  ladies,  one  of 
whom,  Madame  Yung  Kwai,  a  Boston  lady  of  cul- 
ture, is  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  legation.  She 
was  quite  entertaining,  and  extended  an  invitation 
to  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea  at  her  home.  Another 
member  of  the  legation,  in  native  costume,  Yu  Tchu 
Hsu  was  also  entertaining.  The  Minister  himself 
was  not  present,  being  out  of  the  city.  A  life-size 
portrait  of  him  on  the  wall  indicates  a  man  of  brains. 
A  picture  of  that     lamented     statesman   Li   Hung 
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Chang,  enshrined,  also  adorns  the  parlor.  The  deco- 
rations and  belongings  of  all  the  apartments  are  all 
oriental.  Unique  and  elegant  jardinieres  of  azaleas 
decorated  a  massive  rosewood  round  table  inlaid  with 
pearls,  and  elaborate  cabinets,  vases,  etc.,  everywhere 
abound.  The  magnificent  gowns  worn  by  many  of 
the  callers  showed  that  society  is  not  altogether  in 
seclusion. 

Minister  Wu  is  a  man  of  mark,  highly  popular 
here  in  political  and  diplomatic  circles.  Chancing  to 
have  a  friend  in  touch  with  him,  he  kindly  offered 
to  procure  his  autograph.  He  was  not  in  a  friendly 
mood  when  asked,  and  refused.  Seeing  a  look  of  dis- 
pointment  on  the  young  man's  face  he  said :  "Who 
is  this  lady?  Is  she  rich?"  "Half  of  Connecticut 
avenue,"  was  the  quick  response  of  our  friend.  "Give 
me  the  book,  then,"  replied  the  minister,  and  in  a 
bold,  dashing  hand  he  wrote,  "Wu  Ting  Fang,  Chi- 
nese Minister."  The  question  he  asked  is  one  charac- 
teristic of  that  people.  It  is  said  when  Li  Hung 
Chang  was  presented  to  President  McKinley,  his 
greeting  was,  "What  are  you  worth?" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Reminiscences  of  Distinguished  People. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Capitol  was  fittingly  observed 
here.  With  a  vast  assemblage,  excellent  music  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  addressing  the 
audience  assembled  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol, 
we  had  all  the  features  of  an  inaugural  scene  save 
the  unpleasant  accompaniment  of  bad  weather.  Both 
branches  of  Congress  were  present,  and  we  trust  the 
propriety  of  changing  inauguration  day  to  a  more 
propitious  season  than  March  presented  itself  forci- 
bly to  every  man's  mind. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  vocal 
music.  Fifteen  hundred  well-attuned  voices  ren- 
dered many  national  airs  interspersed  with  choice 
selections  by  the  Marine  band.  Favored  with  a 
seat  where  we  could  enjoy  the  music  and  look 
down  upon  an  assemblage  of  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple, the  scene  was  an  impressive  one.  One  selec- 
tion that  seemed  most  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple was  "Home,  sweet  home."  A  few  days  before 
we  had  stood  by  the  quiet  resting  place  of  its  author 
330 
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— John  Howard  Payne,  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  and 
thought  how  fitting  the  inscription  on  his  monument, 
copied  from  the  old  grave  stone  that  for  many  years 
marked  his  grave  in  northern  Africa,  where  he  died 
when  Consul  to  Tunis.    It  reads  thus : 

"Sure  when  thy  gentle  spirit  fled, 
To  realms  beyond  the  azure  dome, 

With  arms  outstretched  God's  angels  said, 
Welcome  to  Heaven's  'Home,  sweet  home.'  " 

Our  late  distinguished  townsman,  W.  W.  Corcor- 
an, had  Mr.  Payne's  remains  brought  from  Tunis 
and  reinterred  at  Oak  Hill  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
two  men  whose  names  and  fame  are  thus  associated, 
were  friends  in  early  life. 

A  short  walk  from  the  cemetery  brought  us  to  the 
home  of  Southworth,  the  novelist.  Prompted  by  the 
memory  of  many  years'  acquaintance,  we  called,  find- 
ing her  quite  ill  in  bed,  but  had  a  pleasant  chat  with 
her  son,  Dr.  Southworth,  who  resides  at  the  old 
homestead  with  his  mother.  When  in  her  usual 
health  her  pen  is  still  wielded  with  the  same  mas- 
terly touch  as  in  earlier  years,  though  she  is  already 
past  the  allotted  bound  of  three  score  years  and  ten. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  we  learned  that  she  is 
now    engaged   on    her   seventieth    book.      Many   of 
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our  readers  no  doubt,  like  the  writer  of  this,  has 
burned  the  midnight  lamp  over  the  thrilling  stories 
that  came  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Southworth;  such  as 
"Deserted  Wife,"  said  to  be  her  own  life ;  the  "Bride 
of  an  Evening,"  etc.  All  her  writings  are  based  on 
facts.  The  best  known  of  her  earlier  works  are  "Ish- 
mael,  or  In  the  Depths,"  and  "Ishmael,  or  Out  of 
the  Depths,"  said  to  be  the  life  of  the  renowned  Wil- 
liam Wirt. 

Among  the  many  literary  women  who  have  chosen 
Washington  for  their  residence  is  one  known  to 
readers  throughout  the  Union — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ire- 
land. Mrs.  Ireland  has  a  well-established  reputation 
throughout  the  country  for  her  original  stories,  es- 
says, letters,  sketches  and  poems,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  all  the  leading  magazines  and  other  period- 
icals, her  writings  being  welcomed  by  publishers 
and  readers.  But  translating  books  from  the  German 
is  her  special  work,  and  so  successful  is  she  in  the 
line  chosen,  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  her 
first  translation  was  published,  that  a  book  of  hers 
is  not  in  press  of  some  of  her  publishers.  She  ex- 
ercises great  care  in  selecting  books  for  translating, 
using  only  those  inculcating  moral  lessons,  temper- 
ance being  a  favorite  theme.  She  has  a  smooth, 
cheery  style  of  putting  these  stories   into  English 
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which  wins  praise  from  severe  critics.  The  charac- 
ters are  all  people  from  whom  something  can  be 
learned,  and  their  sayings  and  doings  warm  the 
heart  and  leave  the  reader  profited  by  having  made 
their  acquaintance.  "Erna  Stark/'  published  by  the 
Baptist  Publication  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
a  deeply  entertaining  story,  a  triumph  of  Christian 
faith  over  infidelity :  the  "Block  house  on  the  shore" 
is  an  out  and  out  temperance  story,  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Union  Signal ;  "Red  Carl,"  published 
by  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  an  attractive  story 
on  the  much  mooted  labor  question,  its  strikes,  etc., 
but  redeemed  by  the  happy  home  life  of  its  young 
people.  The  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee, 
of  Richmond,  have  recently  issued  two  of  her  trans- 
lations, "Adolph's  Victories,"  and  "Glimpses  of 
Life  in  Switzerland."  "Driven  out"  is  another  thrill- 
ing story  of  the  brewery,  "Betty's  Decision,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Lutheran  Board,  of  Philadelphia,  is  an- 
other charming  story,  embodying  the  discovery  of 
vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenner.  "Timothy;  His  neigh- 
bors and  his  friends,"  an  original  publication  of  Mrs. 
Ireland,  is  one  that  met  general  favor.  She  has 
another  original  work  now  in  press,  and  also  a  trans- 
lation. Mrs.  Ireland  leads  a  busy  literary  life;  her 
pen  is  seldom  idle,  yet  she  always  has  a  spare  mo- 
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ment  to  devote  to  the  friends  of  earlies  years.  She 
is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Calvert,  in  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  and  resided  for  several  years  in  Baltimore 
before  coming  to  Washington. 

A  pleasant  summer's  trans-Atlantic  outing  came 
to  a  fitting  close  a  few  days  ago  with  a  charming 
stage-coach  ride  from  North  East  station  on  the  P. 
W.  &  B.  R.  R.,  to  the  ancient  village  of  Calvert. 
The  stage  coach  is  an  institution  that  steam  and 
electricity  is  fast  relegating  to  the  bygone,  but  in 
this  instance  it  gave  pleasant  variety  to  many  modes 
of  transit — the  gondola  of  Venice,  the  botte  of  Rome, 
the  omnibus  of  London,  the  jaunting  car  of  Ireland, 
etc.,  each  characteristic  of  its  locality.  Our  enter- 
prising driver  was  accommodating  and  of  ready  re- 
sponse to  our  many  inquiries,  quite  in  advance  of 
the  garrulous  but  incomprehensive  French  and  Ital- 
ian. 

Our  ride  led  through  a  section  of  country  too  fam- 
iliar to  most  of  our  readers  for  more  than  apassing 
glance,  but  comparing  so  favorably  with  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  being  associated  with  the  long  ago, 
invested  it  with  more  than  a  passing  interest.  This 
part  of  Cecil  county  justly  ranks  pre-eminent  in  point 
of  agriculture,  and  the  villages  of  Leslie,  Bayview 
and  Zion,  with  many  handsome  residences,  and  the 
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substantial  farm-houses  dotting  the  landscape,  be- 
token the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  inhabitants. 

Our  objective  point  was  the  cemetery  of  Rosebank, 
where  lie  so  many  of  those  whose  friendly  greetings 
live  only  in  memory.  Here  they  rest  in  the  quietude 
of  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  best  cared  for 
repositories  for  the  dead  to  be  found  in  any  rural 
community.  The  managers  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  supervision.  Many  familiar  names  greeted  us 
and  many  tasteful  lots  evince  the  loving  care  of  kin- 
dred hands. 

We  were  kindly  permitted  to  enter  the  ancient 
edifice  soon  to  engage  in  its  bicentennial  celebration, 
the  Friends  meeting-house.  Identified  with  the  ear- 
liest settlement  of  the  colonies,  the  gift  of  William 
Penn,  it  is  doubtless  the  oldest  religious  edifice  for 
many  miles  around,  and  bids  fair  to  stand  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  Why  with  care  should  it  not  be 
there  when  the  children's  children  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  this  celebration  are  forgotten  ?  How  many 
churches  there  are  in  Europe  hundreds  and  even  a 
thousand  years  old,  and  still  honored  houses  of  wor- 
ship. By  all  means  take  care  of  these  ancient  land- 
marks. 

Returning  to  Zion  we  visited  the  resting  place  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Johns,  so  long  the  pastor  of  Zion  and 
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Rock  Presbyterian  churches.  A  faithful  life  closed 
sadly;  a  lingering  affliction;  but  his  ministry  did 
not  end  with  death.    His  works  follow  him. 

A  brief  but  pleasant  visit  with  friends  at  Calvert 
and  Zion  terminated,  and  a  cordial  welcome  home 
awaited  us  in  Washington,  than  which  no  lovelier 
city  is  found  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  closing  days  of  August  are  bringing  home 
many  wanderers  who  have  sought  rest  and  change 
elsewhere.  Some,  alas,  will  return  here  nevermore. 
None  more  honored  or  lamented  than  Rev.  Dr.  Sun- 
derland, identified  with  Presbyterianism  here  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  visited  his  daughter  in 
New  York  State  in  the  early  summer,  and  was  sud- 
denly called  to  his  eternal  home. 

A  reminiscence  of  the  past  is  of  the  memorial  ser- 
vices held  in  Washington,  in  honor  of  Prof.  Morse. 

As  we  pressed  our  way  through  the  throng  of 
carriages  surrounding  the  Capitol,  ascended  the  mag- 
nificent steps  leading  to  its  portals,  and  saw  the  bril- 
liant mass  of  humanity  thronging  the  stairways  and 
corridors,  vainly  seeking  ingress  to  the  more  densely 
peopled  galleries  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  despaired  of  witnessing  the  memorial  services  at- 
tendant upon  the  nation's  tribute  to  the  genius  and 
worth  of  the  great  sage  whose  new  made  grave  has 
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thrown  both  continents  in  mourning.  But,  thanks 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  we  found  ourself  in 
an  admirable  position  in  the  reporter's  gallery,  com- 
manding an  excellent  view  of  the  assembled  talent  of 
the  country.  Before  us  sat  President  Grant  and  his 
chosen  band  of  advisors,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  both  houses  of  Congress  and  men  of  literature 
and  science,  whose  names  will  stand  high  on  the 
scroll  of  fame  when  politicians  and  parties  are  bur- 
ied in  oblivion.  A  thousand  jets  above  threw  down 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  beauty  and  wealth  and  fash- 
ioin  of  the  metropolis,  combining  to  make  an  im- 
posing assemblage.  From  the  opposite  gallery  was 
suspended  an  oil  painting  of  Prof.  Morse,  inwreathed 
with  the  first  telegram  ever  transmitted  over  the 
wires — "What  hath  God  wrought?" — in  large  letters 
of  evergreen.  The  ceaseless  ticking  of  the  telegraph, 
which  had  been  conveyed  into  the  hall,  bringing  us 
in  instantaneous  relation  with  the  whole  world, 
seemed  to  chant  a  fitting  requiem  to  its  immortal 
author.  A  number  of  telegrams  from  various  parts 
of  our  own  country,  and  Europe,  Asia  and  Oceanica, 
expressive  of  sorrow,  were  received  and  read  by  Cy- 
rus W.  Field.  One  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
•President  Grant,  received  three  hours  before  time, 

(owing  to  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Lon- 
22 
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don  and  Washington)  was  quite  amusing.  Another 
from  Bombay  left  that  remote  city  at  noon  of  the 
same  day.  With  all  the  enlightenment  of  the  age  this 
rapid  transmission  of  thought  seemed  like  necroman- 
cy. 

The  orators  of  the  occasion  were  C.  C.  and  S.  S. 
Cox,  Fernando  Wood,  Daniel  W.  Vorhees,  Gen. 
Garfield,  Sen.  Patterson  and  Gen.  Banks.  Expo- 
nents of  adverse  principles  politically,  on  this  occa- 
sion they  freely  expressed  the  same  sentiments,  from 
the  same  platform,  in  language  the  most  eloquent 
and  entrancing.  Fernando  Wood  is  the  only  mem- 
ber in  the  House  that  was  in  Congress  thirty  years 
ago,  when  Prof.  Morse  stood  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  that  classic  hall  an  humble  petitioner  for  pecuniary 
assistance  in  testing  the  practicability  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph ;  Garrett  Davis  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  then  occupied  that  position. 

On  Mr.  Wood  devolved  the  narration  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  telegraph.  The  simple  recital  of 
Morse's  struggles  with  poverty  and  against  the  jeers 
and  taunts  of  Congress,  was  truly  touching,  and  con- 
trasted greatly  with  the  scene  before  us.  It  was  with 
great  effort  he  succeeded  in  getting  Congress  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise,  after 
which  it  was  loaded  with  ironical  amendments  tend- 
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ing  to  defeat  the  bill.  He  had  haunted  Congress 
daily  with  his  importunities,  but  in  vain,  until  his 
last  dollar  was  exhausted  and  the  last  day  of  the 
session  was  at  a  close.  Disheartened  and  sickened 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  threw  himself  in  an  ago- 
ny on  his  couch,  and  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning  he 
was  told  that  at  the  very  last  hour  of  the  session  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $30,000  for  testing  the  capaci- 
ty and  use  of  the  telegraph,  by  constructing  a  line 
of  communication  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Morse.  He 
rushed  wildly  to  the  Capitol  to  see  if  the  good  news 
were  true.  It  was  indeed,  barely  true,  the  vote  hav- 
ing stood  87  for  and  83  against.  Immediately  he  en- 
tered on  his  great  work,  and  in  about  a  year  this 
communication  between  the  two  cities  was  estab- 
lished. The  wires  encased  in  leaden  pipes,  were  laid 
under  ground  along  the  sleepers  of  the  railroad, 
$2,500  per  annum  was  considered  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  his  labors.  When  completed  Prof.  Morse 
placed  himself  at  the  instrument  here,  and  dispatched 
the  first  message,  reverently  attributing  the  work  to 
a  power  divine,  which  doubtless  was  the  secret  of  his 
success  and  triumph. 

In  illustration  of  the  little  that  was  known  of  the 
theory  of  telegraphing  at  that  time,  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  who  was  present,  asked  Mr.  Morse 
"how  large  a  bundle  could  be  sent  over  the  wires, 
and  if  the  U.  S.  mail  could  not  be  transmitted  in 
that  way." 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  not  wholly  due 
to  the  aid  of  Congress.  Foremost  on  the  list  of  pri- 
vate subscriptions  stands  the  name  of  our  own  noble 
philanthropist,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  to  which  is  annexed 
the  sum  of  $1,000. 

The  imposing  solemnities  of  the  occasion,  the 
grave  faces,  the  sable  badges,  the  deep  toned  music 
of  the  band,  the  solemn  dirge  of  the  choral  society, 
wrere  eloquence  themselves,  imparting  an  inspiration 
to  the  gifted  orators  of  the  evening,  than  whom  none 
impressed  us  with  greater  force  arid  beauty  than 
Hon.  Dan'l  W.  Vorhees,  whose  finely  attuned  senti- 
ment and  thought  ever  mark  his  oratory.  It  has 
been  truly  said  by  writers  that  our  own  beautiful 
English  possesses  the  poetry  of  prose.  Few  have 
the  ability  to  express  it  with  greater  flow  of  soul 
than  Indiana's  gifted  son. 

John  B.  Gough,  of  the  Lyceum  Lecture  Course, 
which,  with  this  one  grand  exception  to  the  clerical 
succession,  was  made  up  of  distinguished  divines, 
including  Hall,  Beecher,  Talmage,  Cook  and  Collyer. 
It  was  an  old  subject — Habit;  familiar  to  his  hearers* 
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and  familiar  to  our  readers,  no  doubt,  but  presented 
in  the  usually  felicitous  style  of  Gough,  now  humor- 
ous and  now  pathetic;  no  greater  pleasure  could 
have  been  wished  you  than  to  be  there.  Sketching 
his  subject  with  its  various  synonyms,  custom,  prac- 
tice, mode,  manner,  way,  etc.,  as  bearing  upon  affec- 
tation, enthusiasm,  fashion,  profanity  and  other  pre- 
vailing follies  and  vices,  which  he  illustrated  with  a 
great  variety  of  anecdotes  that  kept  his  audience  al- 
ternately in  laughter  and  in  tears,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  unlike  the  speaker  had  he  passed  un- 
noticed the  most  terrible  of  all  habits,  that  of  drunk- 
enness, with  its  attendant  train  of  unmitigated  hor- 
rors. Forty  years  service  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
added  to  mature  life  when  he  parted  company  with 
the  fearful  habit  that  bound  him  as  with  a  serpent's 
fangs,  has  brought  deep  furrows  to  his  brow,  and 
silvered  his  hair  with  the  frosts  of  time ;  but  the  old 
ardor  in  the  cause  of  temperance  is  unabated.  A 
feeling  of  sadness  involuntarily  crept  over  the  mind 
as  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  and  the  contrast  of 
a  score  of  years  ago  came  up  in  memory.  The  fact 
is  beyond  disguise,  that  Gough  is  growing  old.  Bad 
health  combined  with  age  tells  perceptibly  upon  him, 
though  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  allotted  three 
score  and  ten.    In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  dis- 
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course  he  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  which  began 
at  Sandgate,  England,  more  than  sixty-five  years 
ago.  Since  the  age  of  ten  he  had  not  spent  one  day 
of  any  kind  in  school,  and  these  first  ten  years  of 
life  had  ground  into  his  existence  an  experience 
with  poverty  that  ages  could  never  obliterate.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  came  to  America,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  office  of  a  book-bindery  as  an  appren- 
tice. At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  he  abandoned 
a  seven  years'  course  of  inebriety,  he  had  never  read 
a  book  of  history  or  of  science.  He  gave  a  thrilling 
account  of  the  mastery  his  prevailing  habit  had  upon! 
him,  and  the  fearful  struggle  encountered  in  giving 
it  up.  He  did  not  fail  to  make  mention  of  the  kind 
words  of  encouragement  given  him  at  the  time  by  his 
employer,  when  others  predicted  a  return  to  his  old 
ways,  urging  upon  his  hearers  the  duty  of  patience 
and  forbearance  writh  those  who  are  struggling  to  be 
free  from  the  controlling  influence  of  the  habits  of 
years — intemperance  or  profanity,  or  any  other  vice. 
Our  law-makers  seem  determined  upon  rendering 
the  last  days  of  the  Forty-Seventh  session  memora- 
ble for  something,  and  the  last  throe  of  agony  comes 
home  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  government 
clerks,  whose  hours  of  service  they  would  fain  in- 
crease.    From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  cus- 
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torn  to  begin  office  duties  at  nine  o'clock  and  leave 
off  at  three,  or  not  later  than  four  at  farthest.  In 
this  feint  at  business  and  economy,  it  is  proposed  to 
begin  duty  at  8:30  A.  M.,  and  continue  until  4:30 
P.  M.,  and  that  all  sickness,  even  but  for  a  day's 
duration,  must  be  attested  by  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate, and  be  accompanied  by  a  deduction  from  the 
monthly  salary.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  spirit  of 
consternation  and  smothered  indignation  has  taken 
hold  of  department  employees,  too  many  of  whom 
are  striving  for  the  most  pay  and  the  least  service 
possible.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  too  that  in  many 
cases  these  two  essentials  to  happiness  go  hand  in 
hand.  Listlessness  and  languor  are  often  awarded 
with  promotion,  while  steady  persistence  in  the  path 
of  duty  is  passed  unnoticed.  A  reform  is  needed, 
but  this  additional  hour  of  service  does  not  meet  the 
case.  It  will  only  add  to  the  burden  of  willing  work- 
ers, while  those  prone  to  shirk  duty  will  have  addi- 
tional incentive  to  do  so.  Secretary  Folger,  believing 
that  the  existing  law  justifies  it,  has  set  his  foot 
down  most  emphatically  upon  the  dilly-dallying  of 
his  employees.  Calls  during  business  hours  and 
conversation  in  the  halls  are  strictly  forbidden.  Two 
distinguished  officials,  the  Secretary  himself  and 
Treasurer  Gilfillan,  were  thus  brought  to  grief  by  an 
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unsophisticated  watchman,  who,  not  knowing  these 
gentlemen,  approached  them  with  a  stern  reminder 
that  they  were  violating  orders. 

President  Arthur  gave  his  first  evening  reception 
to  the  public  on  Tuesday.  The  crowd  of  former 
occasions  was  noticeable  for  its  absence,  and  a  half 
hour  earlier  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions  the  cur- 
tain fell  upon  the  scene,  debarring  many  who  had 
not  yet  obtained  admittance,  from  the  anticipated 
pleasure  of  a  presentation  to  the  successor  of  Gar- 
field. Mrs.  McElroy  and  daughter,  the  sister  and 
niece  of  the  President,  are  performing  the  duties  of 
hostess,  and  a  large  number  assembled  this  after- 
noon at  the  White  House  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
them.  It  is  due  to  Mrs.  McElroy  to  say  that  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  no  lady  of  modern 
times  has  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the 
mistress  of  the  White  House  on  such  occasions  with 
more  ease  and  grace  and  dignity.  The  beauty  of  it  is 
a  seeming  unconsciousness  of  these  -rare  accomplish- 
ments. Like  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  otherwise  monotous 
duty  of  handshaking  was  pleasantly  diversified  with 
bits  of  conversation,  continual  smiles,  and  an  occa- 
sional kiss  as  a  clubby  little  one  passed  by.  In  one 
instance  an  admiring  passer  almost  knelt  at  the  lady's 
feet  and  kissed  her  hand,  at  which  she  was  not  the 
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least  nonplussed,  remarking  pleasantly,  "You're  very 
kind/'  Though  the  mother  of  a  grown  daughter, 
Mrs.  McElroy  is  doubtless  the  youngest  lady  who 
has  presided  in  this  capacity  since  the  days  the 
beauty  of  President  Tyler's  bride  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  throng.  She  is  probably  not  over  thirty- 
five,  and  looks  ten  years  younger.  She  has  a  good 
form,  a  sweet,  modest  face,  a  charming  manner,  and 
dresses  with  good  taste,  almost  void  of  jewels. 

The  innovation  of  the  great  Pagan  philosopher, 
Bob  Ingersoll,  on  the  customs  of  society  in  preaching 
the  funeral  sermon  of  his  brother,  Hon.  E.  C.  Inger- 
soll, whose  "pathetic  dust"  was  committed  to  kindred 
clay  at  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  has  not  had  the  usual  ef- 
fect which  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  this  worse  than 
Paine  or  Voltaire  are  designed  to  inculcate,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  stirred  up  reflective  minds  to  the  very  cheer- 
less view  of  death,  utterly  void  of  all  comfort,  when 
viewed  from  other  than  the  christian  standpoint. 
Clark  Ingersoll,  brother  of  the  great  infidel  orator, 
who  attained  the  distinction  of  Honorable  by  filling 
the  unexpired  term  or  Owen  Lovejoy  in  Congress, 
had,  it  seems,  adopted  the  same  anti-christian  views 
that  had  in  his  old  age  made  ship-wreck  of  the  faith 
of  his  deluded  father,  who,  contrary  to  his  own  teach- 
ings, had  proven  the  possibility  of  a  final  fall  from 
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grace.  The  father  of  these  famous  maligners  of 
Christianity,  was  once  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
some  ability,  and  a  man  who,  for  years,  had  lived  in 
accordance  with  the  strictest  order  of  that  sect.  Yet, 
through  the  influence  of  the  son,  whose  mind  had 
failed  to  receive  a  religious  bias  through  his  precepts 
or  example,  went  down  to  the  grave  with  stranded 
hope — life's  close  indeed  "a  tragedy  as  sad  and  deep 
and  dark  as  can  be  woven  from  the  warp  and  woof  of 
mystery  and  death." 

In  preaching  at  his  brother's  funeral,  Col.  Ingersoll 
was  but  fulfilling  his  portion  of  a  promise  the 
brothers  had  made  each  other,  and  no  clergyman 
from  the  sacred  desk  ever  held  an  audience  more 
spell-bound.  He  read  his  remarks  from  manuscript, 
and  though  there  was  a  weird  eloquence  in  his 
eulogies,  there  was  a  depth  of  darkness  throughout 
all,  that  had  a  visible  effect  upon  his  auditors. 
'Whether/  said  the  speaker,  'In  mid  sea  or  among 
the  breakers  of  the  farther  shore,  a  wreck  must 
mark  at  last  the  end  of  each  and  all.  We  strive  in 
vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights.  We  cry  aloud  and 
the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  our  wailing  cry.  From 
the  voiceless  lips  of  the  unreplying  dead  there  comes 
no  word/  How  bright  the  beacon  hope  of  God's 
most  holy  word  stands  out  in  contrast  here !    What 
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a  halo  of  glory  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  christian 
faith  throw  over  the  dark  portals  of  the  tomb  !  Thrice 
blessed  hope  that  cheers  in  life,  sustains  in  death  and 
illumes  the  great  Beyond.  May  its  peaceful  whispers 
be  heard  above  the  billows  when  the  sinking  ship  of 
life  is  dashing  amid  the  breakers  of  eternity. 

It  was  a  distinguished  gathering  that  had  assem- 
bled to  do  honor  to  this  notable  wayfarer,  who  'weary 
for  the  moment,  had  lain  down  by  the  wayside,  and 
using  his  burden  for  a  pillow,  had  fallen  into  that 
dreamless  sleep  that  kissed  down  his  eyelids  still.1 
Among  the  pall  bearers  were  Senators  Blaine,  David 
Davis,  Vorhees,  Paddock  and  Allison,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Stevenson  and  Garfield.  The  relatives 
were  exceedingly  demonstrative  in  their  grief,  shriek- 
ing and  fainting  in  the  intensity  of  their  utter  hope- 
lessness. There  was  no  clergymen  in  all  the  au- 
dience. Indeed  it  is  said  the  grown  up  children  of 
Ingersoll  have  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  chris- 
tian church. 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  returns  to  his  old 
quarters  at  the  National,  in  better  health  than  he  has 
enjoyed  for  years.  His  cosy  parlors  there  continue 
to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  hosts  of  admiring  friends 
who  are  lavish  in  their  bestowal  of  appreciation  for 
this  weird  but  astute  statesman.     His  singular  re- 
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collection  of  faces  is  one  of  the  pleasing  social  char- 
acteristics of  the  man.  A  person  he  has  met  once, 
socially,  is  never  forgotten,  and  the  humblest  caller 
seems  to  be  received  with  as  much  courtesy  as  the 
most  exalted.  We  found  him  suffering  from  a  slight 
return  of  his  old  malady — neuralgia — but  as  patient 
as  a  woman,  with  a  look  of  child-like  peace  and  inno- 
cence upon  his  face — and  better  generally  than  he  has 
looked  for  years.  In  reply  to  our  congratulations  he 
said :  "Oh  yes !  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health  for  me,  and  have  once  more  attained  my  maxi- 
mum weight — ninety-three  pounds.  Never  weighed 
an  ounce  more  in  my  best  days.  That  is  my  net 
weight/'  he  continued,  "without  chair  or  boots.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  fair  to  add  these  to  my  avoir- 
dupois. "  In  consequence  of  his  affliction,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens is  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  never  appears  in 
company  without  his  hat  on  his  head.  He  wheels 
himself  around  on  his  chair  with  perfect  ease,  though 
his  faithful  body  servant,  who  through  all  the  trials 
and  temptations  of  the  war  and  emancipation  never 
deserted  his  kind  master,  still  sticks  closer  than  a 
brother — true  to  his  precious  trust. 

The  event  of  the  day  was  the  speech  of  Alexander 
Stephens.  The  galleries  which  generally  stand  much 
as  the  man  whose  wife  was  battling  with  a  bear, 
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were  a  mass  of  interested  spectators,  anxious  for  the 
fray.  It  is  so  seldom  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
hear  the  Georgian  member,  the  effect  was  noticea- 
ble in  the  perfect  stillness  of  this  otherwise  noisy 
legislative  chamber.  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  rise  to 
speak,  but  maintains  his  position  in  his  little  wagon, 
not  even  deigning  to  remove  the  tall  beaver  from  its 
accustomed  place  on  his  mental  dome.  He  suffers 
greatly  from  neuralgia  and  this  impels  what  other- 
wise would  be  gross  indecorum.  Of  slight  pysique, 
pale  and  attenuated,  his  large  black  lustrous  eyes 
sparkling  with  interest  and  intellegence,  as  he  wheels 
from  a  side-door  into  the  arena,  one  is  reminded 
somewhat  of  an  apparition.  There  is  nothing  repel- 
lant,  however,  about  him,  but  on  the  contrary,  with 
one  simultanious  bound  every  member,  irrespective 
of  party,  bounds  to  his  feet,  and  clusters  in  close 
proximity,  anxious  to  catch  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
conciliation  that  fall  from  his  lips.  The  future  har- 
mony of  the  country,  he  contended,  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  fathers, 
and  they  got  along  well  enough  for  three  quarters  of 
a  century  without  having  troops  at  the  polls.  Let 
the  land  forces  be  devoted,  he  said,  to  protecting  the 
frontier,  let  the  navy  be  afloat  over  the  sea  to  protect 
the  country's  flag  and  her  commerce.     It  is  difficult 
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to  reconcile  the  attention  and  respect  shown  Mr.  Ste- 
phens at  this  end  of  the  Capitol,  with  the  opprobrium 
and  epithets  poured  from  the  vials  of  wrath  on  the 
poor  old  defenceless  head  of  Jefferson  Davis,  at  the 
other — where,  in  legislating  him  out  of  a  pension 
which  he  persistently  refused  to  accept,  placed  that 
body  somewhat  in  the  attitude  of  Simon's  "Widow," 
who,  while  seeking  legal  aid  to  impel  one  faithless 
swain  to  fulfil  his  broken  vows,  was  seeking  divorce 
from  another  she  never  had  married,  and  for  whom 
she  had  long  mourned  as  dead. 

Mrs.  Vennie  Ream  Hoxie's  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Admiral  Farragut,  cast  and  finished  at  the  Wash- 
ington navy  yard,  has  been  placed  in  position  in 
Farragut  Square  on  Seventeenth  street  and  Con- 
necticut avenue.  It  is  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes, 
however,  secure  from  mortal  vision,  a  thick  suit  of 
said  clothes  protecting  it  from  public  gaze,  and  will 
so  continue  until  the  assembling  of  Congress,  when 
the  ceremonies  of  unveiling  the  statue  will  take  place. 
Lieut.  Hoxie  has  erected  a  handsome  residence  front- 
ing this  enduring  monument  of  his  wife's  artistic 
skill,  where  they  now  reside.  Here  in  her  pleasant 
studio  she  may  always  be  found  at  work,  disdaining 
the  idle  life  of  a  fashionable  woman  of  society.  She 
is  "at  home,"  however,  to  the  fashionable  world  every 
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Thursday  afternoon  during  the  "season,"  but  her 
doors  are  always  open  to  visitors  from  abroad. 
Erected  in  the  vicinity  of  several  equestrian  statues, 
it  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  fair  artist  not  to  place 
the  Admiral  on  horseback.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  class  of  heroes  do  not  ride  the 
stormy  seas  on  such  precarious  chargers.  Familiar 
with  the  plaster  cast  of  the  hero,  and  with  the  design 
of  the  artist,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  predicting 
abundant  laurels  for  its  satisfactory  completion.  Ad- 
miral Farragut  bore  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  first  man  in  this  country  to  bear  this  title,  and  is 
here  represented  in  full  naval  uniform,  with  sword 
and  cap.  The  figure  leans  slightly  forward,  the 
drapery  and  hair  of  the  statue  seem  slightly  blown 
by  the  wind,  conveying  the  impression  that  the  ship 
is  under  way.  He  is  represented  as  on  the  poop-deck 
of  the  "Hartford."  He  holds  in  his  hands  a  marine 
glass  which  he  is  about  raising  to  his  eyes  to  look  at 
the  forts  which  he  has  just  taken  and  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  which  he  is  about  to  take.  His  foot 
rests  upon  a  leading  block,  around  which  are  coils 
of  rope,  giving  a  nautical  aspect  to  the  scene  which 
is  regarded  as  the  most  memorable  of  his  life.  Mrs. 
Hoxie's  model  was  selected  from  among  those  of  the 
leading  artists  of  the  age  by  a  committee  composed 
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of  the  Generals  of  the  Army,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  widow  of  the  Admiral.  Mrs.  Hoxie  prides 
herself  more  in  having  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  wife  and  son  of  the  hero  than  the  opinion  of  all 
else  besides,  regarding  them  as  the  best  and  most 
impartial  judges.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  was 
awarded  her  for  the  contract,  and  though  seemingly 
a  large  amount,  does  not  compensate  for  the  days  and 
nights  of  toil  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary 
outlay  necessary  to  its  completion. 

The  funeral  services  of  Rev.  John  Scott,  D.  D., 
father-in-law  of  President  Harrison,  held  at  the  Exe- 
cutive Mansion  were  pre-eminently  interesting  and 
impressive.  As  a  personal  friend  of  the  deceased,  it 
was  our  privilege  to  be  present.  The  scene  presented 
in  the  great  east  room,  abounding  with  historic  mem- 
ories, contrasted  strangely  with  those  presented  on 
former  occasions,  tending  all  the  more  to  make  the 
glittering  pomp  and  silly  formalities  of  life  appear 
lighter  indeed  than  vanity.  The  usual  badge  of 
mourning  at  the  entrance  was  suggestive  of  the  fact 
that  death  is  no  respecter  of  places  or  persons,  that 
his  ruthless  tread,  alike  unwelcome  to  hovel  or  palace, 
is  not  deterred  by  earthly  distinctions,  that  sooner  or 
later  all  must  heed  his  summons. 

The  remains,  encased  in  a  neat  casket,  rested  under 
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the  great  central  chandelier  where,  just  five  weeks 
previous,  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Harrison  awaited  simi- 
lar services.  Two  immense  palms  at  the  head  and 
foot  blended  their  graceful  foliage  over  the  casket. 
The  windows  and  mantels  were  filled  with  palms  and 
ferns,  while  the  choicest  flowers  scented  the  air.  The 
spacious  apartment  was  filled  by  the  personal  friends 
of  the  deceased  as  well  as  with  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  this  and  other  governments.  On  the 
approach  of  the  President  and  his  family  the  as- 
semblage arose  and  stood  until  they  were  seated. 

Dr.  Hamlin  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  con- 
ducted the  services,  a  quartet  from  his  church  ren- 
dering effectively  the  hymns  "Rock  of  Ages"  and 
"Asleep  in  Jesus."  Dr.  Hamlin's  discourse  was  more 
a  memorial  than  a  sermon.  "Any  life,"  he  said,  "that 
so  nearly  covered  a  century  is  unusual  by  virtue  of 
simple  duration.  The  events  of  the  year  1800  seem 
to  us  like  ancient  history.  Washington  had  been 
dead  only  forty  days  when  Dr.  Scott  was  born.  The 
site  of  the  U.  S.  Government  was  that  year  removed 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  then  but  a  backwoods 
settlement.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Ocean  George 
the  Third  was  on  the  throne  of  England  and  Napo- 
leon was  First  Consul.    But  a  few  days  ago  Dr.  Scott 

23 
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related  his  recollection  of  hearing  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  when  he  was  but  a  lad." 

Dr.  Hamlin  then  sketched  the  life  of  Dr.  Scott, 
dwelling  on  the  great  good  he  had  accomplished  as 
an  educator  in  nearly  half  a  century  of  laborious 
teaching  and  also  as  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ. 
His  own  personal  worth  was  manifested  in  the  devo- 
tion of  his  family  and  the  esteem  of  his  friends.  The 
evening  of  his  life  was  thus  radiant  with  a  golden 
sunset — shadowed,  however,  by  the  great  sorrow  he 
sustained  in  the  death  of  his  daughter.  He  was  never 
too  old,  Dr.  Hamlin  said,  and  seldom  too  feeble  to  go 
to  church.  No  wonder  that  as  the  outward  man  per- 
ished the  inward  man  was  renewed  day  by  day.  The 
Sunday  before  he  died  he  joined  the  family  as  they 
sang  "Rock  of  Ages,"  and  several  other  hymns  and 
later,  when  seemingly  unconscious,  he  laid  with  up- 
raised hands,  and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "What 
are  you  doing,  Grandpa?"  he  said,  "I  am  simply 
blessing  you  all." 

Dr.  Scott  would  have  completed  his  ninety-third 
year  if  he  had  lived  until  the  22A  of  January. 

The  remains  were  conveyed  to  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  interment  beside  his  wife  who  was  laid 
there  in  1876,  soon  after  celebrating  their  golden  wed- 
ding.   When  President  Harrison  came  to  the  White 
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House  Dr.  Scott  was  occupying  a  position  in  the  U. 
S.  Pension  office,  where,  not  withstanding  his  great 
age,  he  was  a  faithful  and  efficient  clerk.  He  was 
loathe  to  lay  aside  the  active  duties  of  life,  but  yielded 
to  the  tender  solicitations  of  Mrs.  Harrison  and 
joined  the  distinguished  family  circle  where  his  pres- 
ence was  ever  regarded  as  a  benediction. 

On  the  sixty-eight  anniversary  of  his  birth  Dr.  W. 
W.  Godding,  superintendent  of  the  Government 
hospital  for  the  insane  passed  peacefully  to  rest.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  heart  failure,  though 
for  some  months  past  there  were  evident  indications 
of  impared  health,  still  he  attended  to  the  arduous 
duties  devolving  upon  him  until  within  a  very  few 
days  of  the  end.  In  this  death  the  Government  has 
lost  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer  and  the  institution 
over  which  he  presided  with  such  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency for  so  many  years,  has  met  with  a  loss  irre- 
parable. 

Dr.  Godding  was  superintendent  of  this  hospital 
for  twenty-two  years  and  had  previously  served  seven 
years  as  assistant  physician.  These  terms  of  service 
were  broken  by  seven  years  superintendency  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Hospital  at  Trenton.  It  is  al- 
most beyond  comprehension  to  conceive  how  "the 
child  of  his  early  watching,"  as  he  sometimes  ex- 
pressed it,  has  grown  in  these  latter  years.    So  many 
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buildings  have  been  added  to  supply  the  growing  de- 
mands for  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rapidly 
increaseing  unfortunate  wards  of  the  government, 
now  nearly  rounding  out  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand patients  largely  made  up  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  Spanish-American  war  furnished  two  hundred. 
In  its  architectural  arrangements,  capacity  and  gen- 
eral management  it  is  the  model  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  is  truly  the  perfection  of  Dr.  God- 
ding's  labors.  It  will  remain  a  fitting  monument  to 
his  memory  as  long  as  this  government  endures.  He 
was  a  man  of  commanding  physique,  broad  culture 
and  a  kindness  of  heart  that  allowed  no  opportunity 
to  pass  for  doing  some  unfortunate  creature  good.  It 
was  the  writer's  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
superintendent  on  the  Visiting  Board  for  sixteen 
years,  passing  frequently  through  every  ward  and 
building.  It  was  truly  touching  at  times  to  note  how 
these  visits  were  received  and  appreciated,  and  the 
effect  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  a  kind  word  and  a 
genial  smile  had  on  darkened  minds  and  clouded 
reason. 

This  afternoon  the  beloved  head  of  this  home  for 
the  unfortunate  was  tenderly  borne  from  the  scene 
of  his  life  work  to  be  consigned  to  a  distant  grave 
near  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  at  Winchendon,  Mass. 
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It  was  a  sad  assemblage  that  gathered  to  honor  their 
beloved  dead.  For  hours  patients,  employees  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  filed  through  the  building  to 
take  a  last  look  at  his  kindly  face,  many  deeply  af- 
fected. The  flowers  were  a  marvel  of  beauty  and 
profusion.  The  beautiful  and  impressive  funeral  ser- 
vice of  the  Episcopal  church  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Davenport,  followed  by  an  impassioned  prayer  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  who  is  President  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors.  The  hymns  "Lead  Kindly  Light,"  and 
"Rock  of  Ages"  were  sweetly  rendered  by  the  choir 
of  the  institution,  composed  of  employees  and 
patients. 

Dr.  Godding's  strength  of  character  and  ability  in 
his  profession  rendered  him  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  mental  diseases.  As  an  expert  in  in- 
sanity, his  opinion  had  great  weight.  He  was  fear- 
less too,  in  expressing  his  opinion,  though  sometimes 
on  the  unpopular  side  as  in  the  case  of  Guiteau  whom 
he  regarded  as  irresponsible. 

Dr.  Godding  left  a  wife,  an  estimable  lady,  now  de- 
ceased, and  three  grown  children,  two  daughters  and 
a  son,  all  of  whom  by  words  and  deeds  did  much  to 
amehorate  the  condition  of  minds  diseased  and  reason 
impaired. 
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THE  LOUISE  HOME. 

Of  the  many  noble  acts  of  charity  of  our  distingu- 
ished townsman,  the  late  W.  W.  Corcoran,  there  is 
none  more  praise  worthy  than  that  which  provides  a 
home  for  aged  and  destitute  ladies  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, to  whom  the  ills  attendant  upon  abject 
want,  and  even  death  itself,  would  be  more  endurable 
than  that  indiscriminate  admixture  of  society  gen- 
erally found  in  public  institutions  of  the  poor.  This 
act  of  Mr.  Corcoran  supplying  this  long-felt  want, 
has  brought  light  and  joy  to  many  a  heart  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  down  sorrowing  to  the 
grave,  and  has  no  counterpart  on  this  continent. 
There  is  a  somewhat  similar  institution,  we  learn,  at 
Hampton  Court,  England,  for  reduced  nobility,  but 
its  support  is  derived  from  the  government.  This 
establishment  is  a  spacious  four-storied  structure, 
with  ample  boudoirs  and  piazzas,  embowered  with 
entwining  foliage  and  flowers,  diffusing  the  choicest 
redolence,  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  alive 
with  merry  songsters  caroling  daily  salutation  to 
their  mates,  wild  with  the  delight  of  ministering  con- 
solation and  enjoyment  to  the  aged  occupants.  It 
was  originally  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
sixty  helpless  females,  whose  chief  qualifications  of 
admission  are  gentility,  culture  and  impecuniosity, 
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and  whose  age  is  not  under  fifty  years.  Thirty-two 
of  this  class  have  accepted  the  generous  hospitality 
proffered,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a 
home  unsurpassed  by  the  wealthiest  of  the  land.  It 
was  erected  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
Corcoran,  and  with  furniture  cost  about  $300,000.  In 
memory  of  his  wife  and  daughter  it  is  called  "Louise 
Home."  Life-sized  portraits  of  these  loved  ones 
adorn  the  parlor,  and  the  guests  admitted  to  the  insti- 
tution are  only  such  as  he  would  admit  to  their 
society  if  living.  Both  died  young — victims  of  con- 
sumption— his  wife  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  his 
daughter  twenty-seven.  Mrs.  Eustis  died  in  France, 
and  left  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  now  at 
school  in  Virginia.  She  was  soon  followed  by  her 
husband,  and  the  remains  of  both  were  brought  to 
Oak  Hill  for  interment.  The  financial  affairs  of  the 
Home  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  directresses,  of 
which  Mrs.  Ogle  Taylor  is  president  and  Miss  Lucy 
Hunter  matron.  Mr.  Corcoran  visits  the  Home  al- 
most daily,  and  dines  with  the  ladies  once  a  week. 

Descending  to  the  dining  room  we  found  a  long 
table  in  course  of  preparation  for  dinner,  whose 
purity  of  linen  and  exquisiteness  of  silver  are  unsur- 
passed. Each  member  has  a  room  of  her  own,  furn- 
ished with  marble  and  walnut.    Some  of  these  apart- 
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ments  are  artistically  decorated  with  autumn  leaves 
and  other  evidences  of  handiwork,  and  each  gave  us 
a  friendly  welcome.  Among  others  was  a  Miss 
Smith,  a  granddaughter  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
whose  portrait,  with  that  of  his  son,  Judge  Hopkin- 
son, the  author  of  "Hail  Columbia/'  and  a  landscape 
painting  that  had  been  in  the  Hopkinson  family 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  adorned  her  walls.  A 
sister  of  Gov.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  is  also  an  inmate 
here,  and  a  daughter  of  ex-President  Tyler  has  re- 
cently been  admitted,  but  is  not  sufficiently  domiciled 
to  receive  callers.  We  had  an  admirable  guide  in  a 
representative  from  "My  Maryland/'  Miss  Nancy 
Thomas,  from  the  Eastern  Shore,  whose  cousin  re- 
cently married  Col.  Groome,  of  Elkton.  She  has 
been  there  almost  from  the  opening  of  the  Home,  and 
regards  her  benefactor  as  unequalled  on  this  earth. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  none  of  the  inmates  hail 
form  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  though  Mr. 
Corcoran  does  not  desire  to  be  sectional  in  his  be- 
nevolence. "You  Northern  ladies  are  so  independ- 
ent," said  one ;  "no  one  ever  applies."  Most  that  are 
here  were  reduced  to  dependence  by  the  late  war, 
and  tell  tales  of  sorrow  that  would  touch  an  adamant. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  BROAD  ATLANTIC. 

From  New  York  to  Southampton — Fourth  of  July  on 
the  Ocean — Funeral  at  Sea. 

Hoping  for  absolute  rest  from  pen  and  paper,  it  is 
less  with  fear  than  trembling  we  attempt  a  letter 
from  our  billow-tossed  sanctum,  and  yet  so  much 
kindly  interest  was  manifested  in  our  anticipated  ram- 
bles, how  could  we  reach  you  all  more  readily  than 
through  the  columns  of  the  "Oxford  Press,"  of  Penn- 
sylvania, so  ably  edited  by  our  genial  friend  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Brinton.  Ocean  life,  however,  is  no  friend 
to  the  grace  of  letter  writing  and  you  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  meagre  outline  of  this  new  phase  of  exist- 
ence, on  board  a  trans-Atlantic  steamer,  so  different 
from  every  previous  condition. 

With  a  small  party  of  congenial  friends  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Croissant  and  wife,  we  took  passage 
on  the  28th  ult.,  on  the  steamer  Gellert  of  the  Ger- 
man-American line,  commanded  by  Captain  Kempff, 
with  Hamburg,  Germany,  our  destination.  We  have 
had  a  varied  and  interesting  voyage  and  this  our 
tenth  day  from  New  York,  brings  us  no  cause  for 
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regret  at  coming,  except  that  we  are  not  reaching  the 
Faderland  as  early  as  promised.  Safety,  however, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  speed,  and  whatever  secret  mis- 
givings may  have  been  previously  indulged  in,  we 
can  truly  say : 

"Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
We  lay  us  down  in  peace  to  sleep ; 
Secure  we  rest  upon  the  wave, 
The  Lord  alone  has  power  to  save." 

We  have  not  more  than  three  hundred  passengers 
aboard,  all  bright,  intelligent  people,  many  of  them 
travelers  of  experience,  bound  for  almost  every  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  world.  There  is  perhaps  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  talent  aboard  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  musical  and  literary  entertainment.  Be- 
sides lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  we  have  had  several  ex- 
cellent sermons,"  the  most  interesting  religious  exer- 
cises being  conducted  in  the  spacious  dining  hall  each 
Sabbath.  The  first  to  conduct  the  services  was  Rev. 
Dr. "  Bishop  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
Orange,  N.  J.  Dr.  Bishop  is  a  traveler  as  well  as 
linguist  and  student.  He  has  crossed  the  ocean 
twenty-five  times  and  declares  this  the  most  inter- 
esting voyage  of  them  all.  Dr.  Rouse  of  Winconsin 
and  Dr.  Donner  of  Pittsburg,  the  latter  in  the  Ger- 
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man  language,  have  also  preached  eloquently  and  ap- 
propriately. The  service  of  song  has  been  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hand  and  wife,  charming  vocalists  of 
New  York  City.  We  have  several  eminent  German 
musicians  who  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  pleas- 
ure, none  more  so  than  Carl  Feininger,  a  violinist,  de- 
clared by  many  who  have  heard  both,  to  excel  Ole 
Bull. 

Fourth  of  July  on  mid-ocean  is  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered.  Love  of  country  seems  intensified  by 
distance  from  its  shores,  and  pent-up  patriotism 
found  vent  in  every  conceivable  form.  The  good 
Captain  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and 
lent  his  aid  in  making  the  day  one  of  great  interest. 
German  and  American  flags  floated  from  the  main- 
mast and  the  steamer  was  gaily  attired  in  bunting 
and  banners.  The  national  salute  was  fired,  excellent 
addresses  and  toasts  given,  while  old  ocean  re- 
sounded with  the  soul-stirring  airs — "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  "America"  and  the  "Watch  on  the 
Rhine."  Nearly  all  on  board  joined  in  the  grand 
procession  round  the  deck,  and  at  night  we  had  a 
fine  display  of  fireworks. 

We  are  destined  however  to  have  some  bitter  with 
the  sweet,  and  on  Saturday  the  cloud  that  had  rested 
over  us,  despite  our  enjoyments,  broke  and  we  had 
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an  experience  we  had  hoped  to  escape — a  death  on 
board.  The  terrible  ordeal  of  a  burial  at  sea  pre- 
sented no  cheerful  anticipations,  but  the  reality  was 
here.  Gentle  hands  prepared  the  little  one  with  all 
the  care  and  tenderness  of  an  ordinary  interment, 
after  which  the  remains  were  encased  in  moss,  cov- 
ered with  a  winding  sheet  with  an  outer  covering  of 
canvas  of  many  thickness,  fastened  to  a  framework 
of  wood  enveloped  in  the  German  flag  and  placed  on 
deck,  where  the  Captain  and  other  officers  in  full 
uniform  assembled.  A  curious  crowd  thronged  every 
available  spot,  even  to  the  rigging.  The  weird 
solemnity  of  the  scene  was  heightened  by  the  grave 
countenance  of  the  minister  who  spoke  in  German. 
The  ship's  speed  slackened  almost  to  a  standstill  and 
the  bell  tolled  mournfully  and  amid  deathlike  still- 
ness sailors  lowered  the  precious  contents  of  the 
framework  into  the  deep  waters,  and  sadder  still,  they 
floated  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  When  once  saturated  with  water  the  body 
would  sink. 

We  have  had  rough  sea  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
the  waves  dash  and  foam,  the  vessel  rocks  like  a 
gigantic  cradle,  ever  and  anon  there  is  a  crash  of 
dishes  and,  and — we  may  as  well  admit  the  fact  that 
Old  Neptune  makes  demands  that  can  no  longer  be 
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ignored.  We  have  heard  of  seasickness  but  "the  half 
has  never  been  told." 

From  Southampton  it  is  about  two  hours  by  rail 
to  London  and  here  we  take  a  few  days'  rest,  before 
entering  upon  a  tour  of  Italy.  Taking  an  early  morn- 
ing train  to  New  Haven  we  boarded  a  channel 
steamer  to  Dieppe  and  resume  railway  travel  through 
the  valley  of  the  Seine  and  arrived  safely  in  Paris. 
The  first  absorbing  point  is  that  where  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  great  Napolean  rests.  The  tomb  is 
under  the  dome  of  Hotel  des  Invalides,  which  was 
built  by  Louis  XIV,  as  a  home  for  disabled  soldiers, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  church.  It  was  restored  and 
enlarged  by  Napolean.  His  sarcophagus  lies  directly 
under  the  dome  and  a  flood  of  golden  light  falls  upon 
it  in  a  strangely  effective  manner,  unlike  anything 
seen  elsewhere.  So  many  of  the  churches  in  Paris  are 
so  notable  for  their  architectual  grandeur,  and  the 
precious  relics  they  contain  we  can  but  glance  at  a 
few. 

The  Notre  Dame  is  an  immense  structure  four 
hundred  feet  long  and  spacious  in  its  proportions. 
It  was  built  hurriedly  we  are  told  by  order  of  St. 
Louis  to  protect  the  "Crown  of  thorns  and  pieces  of 
the  true  cross"  which  we  saw  in  several  other  places. 
A  funeral  was  in  progress  here.     Four  pine  coffins, 
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void  of  paint  or  varnish,  were  borne  up  the  aisle  to 
receive  the  last  rites  of  the  priest,  and  were  then  hur- 
ried out.  These  doubtless  share  a  crowded  grave. 
On  a  former  visit  to  Paris  we  saw  the  fortieth  body 
lowered  in  one  grave  at  Pere  le  Chaise.  The  interior 
of  Notre  Dame  is  magnificent,  the  music  superb  and 
the  bell  that  calls  the  faithful  to  their  wanted  place  of 
worship  is  so  immense  that  it  requires  the  strength  of 
eight  men  to  ring  it. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  a  wedding  at 
the  Madeleine,  a  cathedral  more  admirable  in  struct- 
ure than  Notre  Dame.  The  Madeleine  was  under 
course  of  erection  in  Napolean's  reign.  He  ordered 
it  turned  into  a  Greek  Temple.  It  was  not,  however, 
completed  until  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillipe.  It  has  a 
massive  portico  supported  by  fifty-two  Corinthian 
columns,  every  niche  fitted  in  with  statues  of  saints 
and  cherubins.  The  interior  of  this  edifice  is 
gorgeously  decorated  with  statuary  and  paintings. 

The  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  was  alternately  a 
Pautheon  or  temple  of  fame,  then  a  church,  again  a 
Pantheon  and  so  on.  We  visited  the  vaults  where 
are  the  tombs  of  Vultaire,  Rousseau  and  Victor 
Hugo. 

The  Place  Vendome  is  a  famous  column  140  feet 
high,  erected  by  Napolean  to  commemorate  his  vie- 
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tories  over  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  It  was 
pulled  down  by  the  communists  in  1871,  but  has 
since  been  restored.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Napolean. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  Bastile,  the  key  of  which  is 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  the  gift  of  Lafayette,  there  is  a  mas- 
sive bronze  monument,  the  "column  of  July".  It  is 
in  commemoration  of  those  who  fell  in  the  French 
Revolution  in  July,  1830.  The  column  is  153  feet 
high  and  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Liberty.  Ver- 
sailles, by  deligence,  (peculiar  kind  of  omnibus)  is 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Paris.  We  chose  this 
mode  of  conveyance  that  we  might  make  several 
stops  on  the  way,  the  first  of  which  was  at  the  ruins 
of  St.  Cloud,  the  favorite  home  of  the  Empress  Eu- 
genia. It  is  a  sad  sight,  but  we  paused  long  enough 
to  pluck  a  flower  from  her  favorite  garden,  and  then 
drove  to  Sevres,  the  famous  china  manufactory  of 
that  name.  We  were  not  able  to  procure  a  specimen 
even,  of  the  famous  Sevres-ceramic,  none  being  made 
we  were  told,  only  by  order — and  that  from  the 
nobility.  Versailles  with  its  crowded  memories  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  vice  and  vanity,  is  now  a  lonely 
r.ionument  of  its  former  greatness  and  grandeur. 

Versailles  is  a  city  of  France  with  nearly  100,000 
inhabitants.     It  derives  its  chief  celebrety  from  the 
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Royal  Palace  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  an  immense  edifice 
with  a  facade  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent.  The  art 
galleries  are  the  main  attraction  and  when  we  are 
told  that  to  see  all  involves  a  walk  of  fourteen  miles, 
it  is  appalling.  Most  of  the  paintings  are  historical 
and  comparatively  modern.  The  coronation  of  Na- 
polean  and  the  crowning  of  Josephine  by  the  Em- 
peror at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  December,  1804, 
are  among  the  most  impressive  events  committed  to 
canvas.  In  paintings,  busts  and  statuary  the  Napo- 
lean  family  is  amply  represented.  The  view  from  the 
Palace  is  fine  but  the  grounds  are  not  kept  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  surroundings.  Altogether  the 
day  spent  at  Versailles,  St.  Cloud  and  Sevres — and 
the  journey  to  and  from  leave  a  pleasing  memory. 
As  a  whole,  however,  Paris  did  not  leave  the  most 
desirable  impression.  Once  we  were  lost,  and  once 
the  deft  fingers  of  a  pick-pocket  relieved  us  of  our 
surplus  francs  and  centimes ;  hence  as  the  train  was 
about  to  bear  us  onward — the  following  impromptu 
came  from  the  heart: 

Farewell  Paris, — 
Farewell  France ! 
If  I   ever  see  you   again, 
'Twill  be  by  chance. 
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Leaving  Paris  in  time  to  enjoy  the  afternoon  in 
the  region  of  the  Alps,  we  found  Lucerne  and  a 
former  stopping  place  the  "Balance,"  an  enjoyable 
resting  place.  The  main  attraction  here  is  the 
famous  Lion  of  Lucerne,  hewn  out  of  the  natural 
rock,  after  the  design  of  Thorwalden.  It  is  in  honor 
of  the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  in  defending  the  Tuiler- 
ies  in  1792.  It  is  a  massive  and  striking  piece  of 
sculpture. 

There  are  several  old  bridges  spanning  the  river 
with  curious  decorations.  The  Muhlenburche  bears 
a  quaint  picture,  the  "Dance  of  Death"  which  Long- 
fellow has  immortalized  in  his  "Golden  Legend." 
The  Bernese  Alps,  Riga  and  Pilatus,  rear  their  lofty 
heads,  bringing  to  mind  the  legend  that  form  one  of 
these  very  mountains — Pilatus,  Pontius  Pilate 
drowned  himself,  in  a  little  lake  near  the  summit. 
Mt.  Rigi  is  5906  feet  high.  On  a  former  visit  we 
ascended  to  its  summit,  on  a  railway  similar  to  one 
we  ascended  Mt.  Washington,  spending  the  night  on 
this  Alpine  height  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise.  We 
had  a  thunder-storm  during  the  night,  but  the  morn- 
ing rewarded  us  with  the  much  wished  for  sight, 
with  many  mountain  peaks,  lakes  and  villages. 

Milan  the  capital  of  Lombardy  was  our  next  ob- 
jective point.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Italy, 
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claiming  nearly  half  a  million  population.  It  is 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures,  but  its  famous  ca- 
thedral is  what  we  came  to  see,  and  were  amply  re- 
paid. Nothing  heretofore  seen,  or  seen  since,  excels 
it.    It  surely  is  "a  thing  of  beauty. " 

And  a  joy  forever."  It  is  immense  in  size,  500 
feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  with  a  spire  360  feet.  Its 
pinacles  and  statues,  seven  thousand  in  number  is 
what  renders  the  facade  so  unique  and  beautiful. 

So  many  fine  views  of  the  snowclad  Alps  from 
this  point  and  the  Appenines  in  the  distance  makes 
us  realize  we  are  far  from  home.  At  Lorenzo — the 
oldest  church  in  Milan,  and  we  leave  this  ancient  city. 
Here  is  De  Vinci's  celebrated  fresco,  "The  Last 
Supper." 

From  Milan  to  Venice  we  take  an  easterly  course 
and  an  unbroken  journey  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  realizing  that  we  were  indeed  strang- 
ers in  a  strange  land.  The  open  hand  so  often  ex- 
tended was  not  that  of  friendship  but  for  alms.  In 
no  country  is  beggifig  so  generally  practiced,  or 
done  with  such  an  air  of  legitimate  business. 

Nearing  Venice  and  realizing  that  our  language 
did  not  harmonize  with  what  we  heard  around  us, 
we  attempted  to  bespeak  the  aid  of  the  conductor  on 
the  train  as  to  transportation  from  the  train  to  our 
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hotel.  He  gently  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  We 
tried  again  but  in  vain,  and  the  smile  spread  like  wild 
fire  over  every  other  face.  Presently  a  young  Scotch- 
man came  to  our  rescue,  gave  the  desired  informa- 
tion and  proffered  his  assistance  when  we  reached 
our  destination.  Soon  Venice  was  announced,  and 
my  genial  travelling  companion,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Keech, 
of  Washington,  with  our  Scotch  guide  emerged — the 
aid  of  an  interpreter  was  invoked  and  Mrs.  Keech  was 
in  the  gondola  while  I  stood  back  to  take  in  ths 
view.  The  gondola,  grand  canal,  hotel  Metripole, 
was  all  we  knew — and  what  need  for  more.  This 
was  all  in  a  nutshell.  We  reached  the  Metripole 
safely,  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and  soon  were 
as  much  at  home  as  we  could  be  at  the  New  Willard. 
This  hotel  evidently  had  been  part  of  a  palace.  The 
floors  and  walls  of  our  room  were  tiled  and  seven 
massive  mirrors  built  in  the  walls,  enabled  us  to 
"see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  After  the  evening 
repast  we  sauntered  out  to  see  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges,  in  close  proximity.  A  prettier  sight  never 
had  met  our  gaze  than  this  lace-like  structure  under 
the  soft  rays  of  the  moon.  Alas  for  the  empty  bau- 
ble, the  morning  with  the  full  light  of  the  sun 
brought  to  view. 

This,   however,   detracts     nought     from     Venice 
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abounding  with  interest.  It  is  situated  on  a  hundred 
or  more  islands  in  a  lagoon  of  the  same  name  sepa- 
rated from  the  Adriatic  Sea — by  a  narrow  sandbank 
— canals  take  the  place  of  streets  and  gondolas  are 
the  only  vehicle  of  locomotion.  They  are  surely  un- 
like anything  else  in  heaven  above  or  the  earth  be- 
neath. There  are  many  bridges  connecting  the  is- 
lands so  that  one  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the 
gondola.  Our  hotel,  the  Metripole,  was  quite  near 
vSt.  Mark's  square — which  afforded  ample  sights  for 
the  first  day.  We  entered  the  great  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mark,  where  we  were  told  the  remains  of  St. 
Mark  repose.  The  campanile  of  St.  Mark's  is  near 
by  and  we  entered  that  but  feared  to  ascend  to  its 
summit  as  many  were  doing.  It  had  a  very  unsafe 
appearance — and  a  short  time  after  it  fell  from  its 
weight  of  years,  more  than  a  thousand.  From  the 
campanile  Galiloe  made  many  observations.  It  was 
over  three  hundred  feet  high. 

Over  the  main  entrance  to  St.  Marks  are  four 
gilded  horses,  made  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Constan- 
tine  sent  them  to  Constantinople,  but  the  leading 
Doge  had  them  brought  to  Venice.  Napoleon  cap- 
tured them,  and  sent  them  to  Paris,  where  they  sur- 
mounted the  Arc  di  Triumph.  Some  years  later 
Emperor  Francis  restored  them  to  Venice  where  it 
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is  hoped  they  may  long  remain.  There  are  many 
beautiful  paintings  in  St.  Mark,  and  many  sacred 
relics,  but  the  countless  priests,  cardinals  and  monks 
were  more  to  us  than  canvas  or  statuary.  The  Ca- 
puchean  order  of  Monks  clad  in  the  coarsest  cloth 
with  feet  bare  and  beards  long  were  the  least  attrac- 
tive of  the  brotherhood. 

The  palace  of  the  Doges,  abounds  with  works 
of  the  old  masters.     We  stood  again  and  again  over 

"The  Bridge  of  Sighs — 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand," 

and  were  permitted  to  enter  where  many  a  poor  soul 
had  gone  to  death.  Thus  it  is ;  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  mar  the  peaceful  serenity  of  earthly  scenes. 
A  steamer  ride  on  the  Adriatic  to  Lodi  is  worthy  of 
note  as  is  also  the  countless  droves  of  pigeons  in  St. 
Mark's  square  to  whose  support  every  one  cheerful- 
ly contributes. 

From  Venice  to  Florence  our  way  was  southwes- 
terly, crossing  the  Arno  river  and  the  Appenine 
mountains  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy  to  the  plains 
of  Tuscany  through  many  tunnels,  catching  now 
and  then  magnificent  views  of  Italian  scenery.  The 
principal  cities  enroute  were  Ferrara  and  Bologna, 
both  large  and  well  built.     The  only  occupants  of 
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our  compartment  beside  ourselves  was  an  Italian 
priest  and  a  gentleman.  The  former  kindly  proffered 
us  part  of  his  lunch,  but  being  well  supplied  we  de- 
clined, whereupon  without  hesitation  he  produced 
that  which  giveth  color  in  the  cup,  and  again  we  were 
constrained  to  decline,  whereupon  he  passed  a  jar 
of  pickles  and  not  wishing  to  be  discourteous  we 
took  a  couple  each — when  horrors !  we  had  brandied 
cherries  mixed  with  our  lunch. 

Florence  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Arno  which 
is  here  spanned  by  pretty  bridges,  from  one  of  which 
we  could  see  a  monument  to  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Cathedral  and  the  celebrated  bronze  doors  of 
the  Baptistry  were  the  main  points  of  interest  in  Flor- 
ence, and  a  wretched  cold,  contracted  on  the  wa}^ 
from  Venice  incapacitated  us  for  further  enjoyment 
in  sight-seeing  even  in  Florence. 

The  bronze  doors  by  Gheberts  is  a  master  piece 
of  art  of  which  an  excellent  idea  may  be  obtained 
from  a  plaster  cast  in  the  Corcorson  Art  Gallery, 
Washington.  The  campanile  of  the  Cathedral  is 
coated  with  many  colored  marbles  and  adorned  with 
statues.  It  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high.  A 
delightful  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
is  obtained  from  the  summit. 

We  are  now  about  to  leave  Florence  for  the  "Eter- 
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nal  City" — Rome.  A  journey  of  eight  or  ten  hours 
brings  us  here,  and  we  are  domiciled  at  the  Metri- 
pole,  a  very  good  line  of  hotels,  all  of  which  have 
English  speaking  porters — highly  important  func- 
tionaries. Among  the  guests  at  the  Metripole  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Gen.  Shields  and  wife, 
of  St.  Louis,  genial  and  companionable.  Our  first 
run  of  course  was  to  St.  Peters,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  circus  of  Nero  where  St.  Peter  is  said  to 
have  been  buried,  and  where  many  christians  were 
martyred. 

St.  Peter's  was  commenced  about  the  year  90  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Michael  Angelo  to  show  his  hand 
there  when,  contrary  to  the  Osier  theory  of  age,  he 
was  seventy-two  years  old.  Pie  continued  to  apply 
his  artistic  touch  for  seventeen  years.  It  was  the 
heavy  expense  incurred  in  finishing  St.  Peters  that 
led  to  the  sale  for  indulgences — and  eventually  to 
the  Reformation.  It  is  nearly  seven  hundred  feet 
long,  the  length  of  our  Capitol  at  Washington.  It 
also  has  an  immense  dome  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
more  than  four  hundred  feet  high.  The  size  of  St. 
Peter's  was  at  first  disappointing,  but  it  grew  upon 
us  at  each  subsequent  visit.  The  unrevelled  dome 
and  the  spacious  piazza  with  its  magnificent  colon- 
ades — supported  by  hundreds  of  Doric  columns,  but 
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if  the  exterior  is  gorgeous  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
interior.  It  is  simply  blinding.  In  the  dome  are 
colossal  mosaics  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  and 
apostles  with  a  shrine  encircled  by  eighty-six  gold 
lamps,  always  kept  burning. 

In  a  semi-circular  form  adjacent  to  St.  Peter's  is 
the  Vatican,  the  great  high  court  of  the  Pope.  The 
first  impression  it  gave  was  that  it  was  sadly  in  need 
of  repair,  but  when  permission  was  given  us  next 
day  to  enter  its  portals  and  view  the  matchless  works 
of  art  in  painting  and  sculpture,  our  appreciation 
of  the  Vatican  rose  mightily.  It  is  said  to  contain 
eleven  thousand  rooms,  and  if  all  are  not  kept  in 
perfect  order,  there  is  some  excuse  for  it. 

Having  joined  one  of  Cook's  touring  parties  for 
the  day  we  were  driven  over  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  city  and  out  the  Appian  way  with  excel- 
lent descriptions  of  points  of  interest  well  satisfied 
with  what  we  had  seen  of  Rome,  much  of  which  we 
must  pass  without  mention.  Upon  entering  a  little 
church  on  the  Appian  way  route  we  were  shown 
foot-prints  said  to  have  been  left  by  our  Saviour. 
On  this  same  route  we  gained  admission  to  the  Cata- 
combs, went  many  feet  under  ground,  saw  the  blood 
and  bones  of  the  martyrs  with  many  other  grewsome 
sights.     The  tomb  of  Adrian,  the  Pantheon,  the  fo- 
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rum  of  Trojan,  the  Palace  of  the  Ceasars,  and  many 
other  points  must  be  passed,  as  we  now  take  the  train 
for  the  beautiful  city  of  Naples.  Our  hotel  was  on 
the  bay  of  Naples  overlooking  that  beautiful  expanse 
of  water,  while  if  we  looked  backward  Vesuvius  in 
one  of  her  milder  moods,  seemed  to  be  keeping  tab 
on  us.  Wherever  we  went,  by  day  or  by  night,  this 
magnified  hornet's  nest  was  greatly  in  evidence.  We 
declined  to  make  the  ascent,  feeling  we  were  in  as 
close  proximity  as  was  desirable.  The  height  of 
Vesuvius  is  four  thousand  feet. 

The  once  buried  city  of  Herculaneum  was  taken, 
in  connection  with  Pompeii — steam  cars  convey- 
ing us  thither.  At  the  entrance  to  Pompeii  we  were 
glad  to  see  a  party  of  Americans  whom  we  had 
chanced  to  meet  at  several  places  and  who  now 
seemed  like  old  friends.  We  gladly  joined  the  same 
party  and  guide  and  had  a  memorable  ramble 
through  the  once-buried  city.  The  most  interesting 
buildings  that  have  been  excavated  are  the  Basilica, 
the  temple  of  Venus,  the  temples  of  Jupiter,  Mer- 
cury, Augustus  and  the  Baths.  This  evidently  cor- 
rupt city  was  buried  in  lava  from  Vesuvius,  about 
the  year  79,  and  lay  in  its  ashy  mantle  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  years.  We  saw  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
roasted  pig  taken  from  an  oven  in  an  apparently  per- 
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feet  state.  There  are  ample  evidences  of  perfection 
in  frescoes,  paintings,  tiling  and  other  fine  arts  equal 
to  the  present  day.  What  we  saw  makes  Bulwer's 
"Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  interesting  reading. 

We  are  as  far  south  now  as  we  care  for  the  pres- 
ent and  gladly  turn  our  faces  northward  passing 
Rome  and  Leghorn  we  paused  at  Pisa  for  the  day 
to  see  the  leaning  tower  or  campanile,  one  of  the 
prettiest  structures  we  had  seen.  It  is  178  feet  high 
and  leans  about  thirteen  feet  from  the  purpendicular. 
Some  think  the  incline  was  intentional,  others  that 
it  has  thus  settled.  The  tower  contains  a  peal  of 
eleven  bells,  one  weighs  six  tons. 

The  Campo  Santo  is  a  cemetery  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  one  portion  of  the  cemetery  there  were 
many  shiploads  of  earth  brought  from  Mt.  Calvary. 
This  "holy  ground"  is  enclosed  and  adorned  with 
sculpture,  paintings  and  monuments.  From  Rome  to 
Pisa  our  way  has  skirted  the  blue  Mediterranean  and 
continues  along  this  beautiful  expanse  of  water  till 
we  reach  Genoa,  and  note  the  monument  to  Colum- 
bus, near  the  railway  station.  Our  train  bears  us 
onward  in  an  unbroken  journey  through  the  Alpine 
regions,  Switzerland  and  France,  Paris,  the  Seine 
country  till  again  we  reach  Dieppe,  the  English 
channel  and  again  the  glad  sound  of  the  English 
tongue  falls  upon  the  ear  and  London  is  reached. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
England. 

England  has  made  us  twice  glad.  The  memory  of 
the  sight  of  her  green  fields,  afforded  after  long  days 
on  the  trackless  ocean,  with  no  land  in  view,  will  re- 
main a  joy  forever.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  che 
delight  afforded  as  we  entered  her  eastern  border, 
with  the  confusion  of  tongues — German,  Swiss, 
Flemish  and  French — buzzing  through  the  brain, 
and  the  cheering  sound  of  our  own  native  language 
fell  upon  the  ear.  It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  hap- 
piness, to  realize  we  were  among  people  we  could 
understand  and  wdiere  we  could  be  understood.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  London,  the  greatest,  the  grand- 
est city  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  at  times  the  awe 
and  admiration  of  the  world?  With  but  a  few  days 
sojourn  here,  we  can  but  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
marvelous  sights  and  wonders  of  this  great  metrop- 
olis. Though  we  have  stood  upon  the  great  bridge 
that  spans  the  Thames,  and  been  hurried  along  by  the 
lively  tide  of  humanity  that  surges  upon  this  great 
thoroughfare,  it  is  hard  even  yet  to  realize  the  dream 
of  a  life,  and  believe  that  we  are  indeed  in  London. 

379 
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We  are,  nevertheless,  and  from  our  sanctum  in  the 
Grand  hotel  on  Trafalgar  Square  we  look  out  upon 
the  Nelson  monument  which  not  only  assures  us  that 
"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty/'  but 
that  England  honors  her  heroes,  is  demonstrated  on 
every  hand.  This  fact  is  nowhere  more  clearly  man- 
ifested than  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  thither  our 
steps  were  first  inclined.  It  is  an  imposing  edifice, 
but  for  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur  the  interior 
of  Westminister  surpasses  the  exterior.  Once  be- 
neath its  historic  roof  I  wandered  amid  cloisters  and 
arches  and  gloomy  passages  at  will,  and  strange  to 
say  I  had  not  rambled  long  over  old  sepulchral  stones 
and  epitaphs  worn  with  the  tread  of  ages  until  my 
unhallowed  feet  stood  upon  a  slab  that  covered  a 
monarch,  none  other  than  our  old  adversary,  George 
the  Third.  As  I  walked  over  the  spot  I  could  not  but 
remark  to  friends  how  the  tables  were  turned.  But 
it  is  not  in  good  taste  to  walk  over  a  fallen  foe  and 
here  amid  the  resting  place  of  royalty,  of  kings  and 
potentates,  the  heroes  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  war- 
riors and  statesmen,  poets  and  philosophers,  histori- 
ans and  divines,  wTe  must  let  the  evil  they  may  have 
done  die  with  them,  and  make  the  most  of  the  time 
allotted  to  us  to  dwell  amid  the  slumbering  dust  of 
so  many  ages.     One  of  the  most  imposing  tombs  in 
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the  Abbey  is  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  enclos- 
ure of  which  is  spacious  and  elaborate  enough  for 
a  palace  itself.  Brazen  images  of  the  King  and  his 
Queen  perpetuate  them  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants 
for  mercy,  and  inasmuch  as  the  king  provided  in  his 
will  for  ten  thousand  masses  for  the  weal  of  his  soul, 
aside  from  daily  mass  for  this  purpose  to  continue 
as  long  as  the  world  endures,  we  take  it  that  King 
Henry  had  a  realizing  sense  of  his  spiritual  condition 
that  gave  little  solace  in  his  dying  hour.  In  this 
chapel  are  many  other  royal  tombs,  among  which 
are  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Charles 
the  Second,  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  and  others. 

The  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  with  Egitha 
his  Queen,  also  Henry  the  Third  and  his  good  Queen 
Philippa  are  worthy  of  note.  The  latter  died  1369, 
and  her  last  request  of  the  King  was  that  when  it 
pleased  God  to  call  him  hence  he  would  not  choose 
any  other  sepulchre  than  hers,  and  that  he  be  laid 
by  her  side  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster.  She  died 
at  Windsor  castle.  This  chapel  is  noted  for  two  old 
coronation  chairs,  eventful  with  history.  Under  one 
of  them  is  the  famous  "Scone  stone"  taken  from 
Scotland  and  long  a  bone  of  contention.  In  this  chair 
Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward  and  all  the  Sovereigns 
of  England  have  been  crowned. 
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There  are  greater  than  kings  in  Westminster,  and 
we  hasten  to  the  place  sacred  to  their  memory — the 
Poets  Corner.  Here  we  revelled  amid  tablets  and 
monuments  that  marked  the  resting  place  of  some  or 
rehearsed  the  honors  due  to  others,  buried  elsewhere. 
Among  the  latter  is  that  of  John  Milton  buried  at 
Cripplegate  and  Gray  of  Elegy  renown,  whose  dust 
mingles  with  the  village  dead  in  the  churchyard  of 
Stoke  Pogeis  which  we  saw  in  the  distance  from  the 
tower  of  Windsor  Castle.  Prominent  among  the 
dead  of  our  own  time  was  the  name  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, and  on  the  storied  marble  tells  of  Campbell, 
Coleridge,  Bulwer,  Southey,  Burns,  Goldsmith,  Ad- 
dison, Macauley,  Chaucer,  Gay  and  others.  On  Gay's 
tomb  is  the  following  couplet : 

"Life  is  a  jest  and  all  things  show  it; 
I  thought  so  once  and  now  I  know  it." 

Among  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  old  world  and 
past  ages,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  honor  rendered 
to  one  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  one  whose  presence 
we  once  enjoyed  and  whose  writings  have  been  the 
pleasure  of  life — Henry  Longfellow.  The  tablet  was 
erected  by  the  English  admirers  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can poet. 

In  the  nave  of  the  Abbey,  some  names  impressed 
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us  more  than  others.  One  to  Maj.  John  Andre,  "who 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  country, 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  army  he  served  and 
lamented  even  by  his  foes."  Another  to  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  The  faces  of  the  two  brothers  are 
represented  on  one  tablet  below  which  are  the  last 
words  of  the  former,  "The  best  of  all  is  God  with  us," 
and  the  memorable  words  of  Wesley  when  the  Bis- 
hop urged  him  to  accept  a  church,  "I  look  upon  all 
the  world  as  my  parish."  Then,  "God  buries  his 
workmen  but  carries  on  his  work."  Another  scene 
on  the  monument  represents  Wesley  preaching  on 
his  father's  tombstone  at  Lincolnshire,  when  refused 
admittance  to  the  church.  Isaac  Watts,  endeared 
to  Christian  hearts  everywhere,  by  his  beautiful 
hymns  has  also  a  tablet  in  this  vicinty. 

On  the  tomb  of  one  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  children 
the  following  quaint  lines  appear : 

"She  tasted  the  cup  of  life, 
Too  bitter  'twas  to  drain ; 

She  put  it  meekly  to  her  lips 
And  went  to  sleep  again." 

From  Westminster  we  went  to  St.  Paul's,  where 
other  of  England's  historic  dead  repose,  among  whose 
monuments  we  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
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Cornwallis,  Lord  Lyons,  Sir  John  Moore,  John  How- 
ard the  philanthropist,  Admiral  Nelson,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  etc.  Having  thus  paid  tribute  to  Eng- 
land's pride,  we  turned  our  steps  to  England's  shame 
— the  Tower  of  London — but  time  forbids  us  to  en- 
ter now  this  gloomy  prison  or  to  detail  the  reminders 
of  tragic  scenes  which  we  saw  there.  There  is  no 
spot  more  alluring  than  Westminster  and  gladly  we 
join  the  little  assemblage  gathered  there  each  morn- 
ing at  eight  and  join  in  the  beautiful  service  con- 
ducted daily  by  Cannon  Cheatle. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  Hon.  H.  D, 
Fernandis  of  Bel  Air,  Md.,  we  had  the  honor  of  call- 
ing on  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  much  courtesy  and  kindness. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  no  nation  stands 
higher  abroad  than  our  own.  We  regretted  greatly 
that  our  departure  to  the  Continent  precluded  the 
possibility  of  attending  the  reception. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Ambassador  we  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  House  of  Lords,  an  honor 
attained  only  in  this  way.  These  high  functionaries 
do  not  assemble  until  4  oclock,  but  we  were  early 
on  hand,  awaiting  in  an  outer  hall,  through  which 
the  Lords  pass ;  it  is  circular  in  form  with  four  mag- 
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nificent  windows  of  cathedral  glass,  and  the  paint- 
ings, statuary  and  carved  pillars  superb.  Crowds 
await  here  also  for  the  House  of  Commons.  As  the 
expected  hour  drew  near  we  were  ushered  into  an- 
other hall  with  fine  paintings,  one  the  embarkation 
of  the  Pilgrims,  like  one  in  the  rotunda  at  Washing- 
ton. Still  another  hall,  and  again  we  wait.  "Now, 
enter  those  brass  doors"  said  an  official,  bowing  pro- 
foundly. At  this  moment  we  had  a  friendly  recogni- 
tion from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  first  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legation,  who  also  awaited  admittance.  Final- 
ly the  brass  doors  opened  and  we  were  in  the  august 
presence  of  the  great  Moguls  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. The  session  was  brief,  lasting  but  an  hour,  but 
patience  and  perseverance  have  their  reward. 

The  great  Lord  Chancellor  was  in  his  chair  of 
state,  his  dome  of  thought  surmounted  by  a  massive 
white  wig  reaching  to  his  shoulders.  Three  lawT  lords 
sat  at  a  table  with  frightful  wigs  and  all  over  the 
apartment  we  soon  saw  this  was  the  badge  of  their 
lordships,  the  few  not  thus  adorned  having  on  their 
hats.  Lord  Salisbury,  leader  of  the  conservatives, 
was  the  first  to  speak.  Intellectually  and  physically 
he  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence.  Soon  Lord 
Rosebery  entered  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
is  rather  short  but  stout,  smoothfaced  and  unassum- 
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ing.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  next  to  speak,  fol- 
lowed by  Lords  Tweedmouth  and  Onslow.  The 
chair  the  Queen  occupies  when  she  opens  Parliament 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  chair  were  both  unoccupied. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  a  quiet,  dignified  body,  with 
apparently  no  airs  whatever.  Seats  for  visitors  are 
very  limited,  for  ladies  extremely  so. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bayard  also  for  admission 
to  the  Queen's  mews,  where  there  are  120  of  the 
finest  horses  in  the  world.  There  are  as  many  also  at 
Windsor.  All  the  London  horses  are  bay  except 
the  state  carriage  horses  which  are  cream,  with  flow- 
ing manes  and  tails.  The  others  are  all  clipped.  Each 
horse  has  his  name  over  his  stall,  and  has  his  day 
blanket  and  night  dress.  Erselia,  the  riding  horse 
of  Princess  Beatrice,  is  25  years  old;  Jesse,  the 
Queen's  favorite,  was  here  four  years  ago,  age  28,  is 
now  at  Windsor,  superanuated.  The  Queen  no  long- 
er rides,  and  when  she  walks  uses  a  staff  and  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  her  daughter  Beatrice.  She 
has  passed  her  75th  birthday. 

We  were  shown  the  riding-room  where  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  royal  household  were  taught  to  ride ;  the 
state  carriages  are  kept  here  and  are  marvels  of 
beauty  and  elegance.  The  Queen's  state  carriage 
and  that  of  the   Prince  of  Wales  each  weigh  two 
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tons.  The  Queen's  is  drawn  by  six  cream  colored 
horses,  the  harness  of  each  weighing  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  state  carriage  of  George  the  Third 
weighs  four  tons.  It  was  made  in  1761,  and  has  not 
been  used  since  Prince  Albert's  death. 

Buckingham  palace,  the  Queen's  London  resi- 
dence, was  next  seen,  and  Marlboro  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  red  brick  with 
marble  trimmings.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
Duke  of  Sutherland  have  fine  residences  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  an  American 
lady  who  went  from  this  palace  to  prison  for  con- 
tempt of  court  not  long  ago. 

Hampton  Court. 

Hampton  Court,  thirteen  miles  from  Waterloo 
Station,  claimed  an  afternoon  and  well  repaid  for 
the  exertion.  This  palace  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Woolsey  and  presented  by  him  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 
It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Charles  the  First  and 
of  Cromwell.  George  the  Second  was  the  last  sov- 
ereign to  reside  here.  Neither  Queen  Victoria  nor 
the  present  sovereign  ever  resided  there.  It  was  in  the 
late  Queen's  reign  that  it  was  first  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Thirty-three  rooms  are  now  open  to  visi- 
tors, and  the  walls  of  all  are  lined  with  works  of  the 
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old  masters — kings  and  queens  of  all  ages.  The 
walls  of  several  rooms  are  covered  with  tapestry, 
rare  and  old.  The  beds  and  rooms  of  the  following 
sovereigns  remain  as  they  left  them.  Queen  Anne's 
drapery  and  furniture  to  match,  but  falling  to  pieces. 
William  the  Third  and  Queen,  purple  canopy  and 
exquisitely  embroidered  spreads,  velvet  walls  and 
exquisite  paintings. 

Back  of  the  palace  is  the  famous  old  grape  vine 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  old.  It  is  of 
the  Black  Hamburg  variety.  It  is  under  glass,  and 
has  a  special  custodian.  The  building  is  seventy-five 
feet  long,  the  rafters  thirty  feet  long.  Two  thousand 
bunches  are  gathered  annually  from  this  one  vine. 
The  palace  grounds  embrace  a  circuit  of  ten  miles 
around. 

On  our  way  back  to  Lonchon  we  stopped  at  Kew 
to  see  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  which  cover  sev- 
enty-five acres.  The  pleasure  grounds  contiguous 
enclose  nearly  three  hundred  acres  more.  At  Kew 
we  took  a  little  steamer  plying  the  Thames,  and  in 
a  short  time  were  at  our  destination,  amply  repaid 
for  the  time  spent. 

The  famous  British  Museum  commands  an  early 
visit  for  the  days  are  all  too  short  here,  in  this  "mul- 
tum  in  parvo."    Some  of  the  many  things  seen  here 
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were  Etruscan  pottery,  Renaissaince  portraits  and 
cameos,  armlets,  necklaces,  and  ancient  and  ecclesi- 
astical rings,  and  what  mammoth  rings  the  ancient 
orientals  wore,  quite  like  brass  knuckles,  and  one 
Hungarian  brooch  is  large  as  a  saucer,  full  of  pearls 
rubies  and  sapphires.  Some  of  the  rings  bore  curious 
mottoes,  though  appropriate.  "If  love  abide,  God  will 
provide,"  hearts  united,  live  contented. "  "God  alone 
made  us  two  one/'  aGod  for  me,  appointed  thee," 
"Heaven's  act,  was  our  compact."  There  are  many 
interesting  autographs  to  be  seen — among  them 
Queen  Victoria's,  Gladstone,  Byron,  Burns,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  many  autographic 
letters.  There  is  one  from  Anne  Bolyn  to  Cardinal 
Woolsey  before  her  marriage  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
thanking  him  "for  the  great  pains  and  travail  that 
your  grace  doth  take  in  Stewyding  of  your  wisdom 
and  great  diligence  how  to  bring  to  pass  honorably 
the  greatest  wealth  possible  to  come  to  any  creature 
living  and  in  especially  remembering  how  wretched 
and  unworthy  I  am  compared  to  his  highness,  and' 
promising  that  if  after  this  matter  is  brought  to  pass 
you  shall  find  me  to  owe  you  my  service  and  then 
what  thing  in  this  world,  I  can  imagine  to  do  you 
shall  find  me  the  gladdyst  woman  in  the  world  to  do 
it."  Among  the  most  interesting  of  all  was  an  auto- 
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graphic  letter  from  Burns  to  one  Dr.  Moore,  telling 
him  of  the  custom  of  working  in  the  field  where  he  and 
his  bonnie  sweet  lassie  first  met  and  how  the  tender 
passion  was  first  awakened.  Here  are  autographs  of 
John  Wesley,  George  Whitfield,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Katharine  of  Arragom,  Queen  Jo- 
hanna of  Navarre,  Milton's  Bible  with  the  births  and 
deaths  of  his  family  recorded  even  to  the  day  and  the 
hour.  Kensington  Palace  at  Kensington  Gardens, 
is  the  birth-place  of  Queen  Victoria  and  where  she 
was  raised.  She  was  daughter  of  the  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  Kent,  granddaughter  of  George  the 
Third.  Since  the  accession  of  King  Edward  this 
palace  has  been  open  to  the  public.  The  Marqius  of 
Lome  and  family  and  Princess  Beatrice  and  family 
are  in  residence  here. 

The  late  Queen's  bedroom  contains  the  toys  of  her 
childhood  which  would  not  satisfy  the  longing  of 
many  poor  children  of  to-day.  Here  are  small  cups 
and  saucers,  tiny  tables,  tin  plates  and  her  dolls,  bet- 
ter could  be  had  for  six  pence.  It  is  a  large  square 
room  with  high  ceiling,  has  two  windows  with 
eighteen  lights  of  glass  each.  Here  is  a  painting  of 
the  Queen  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  June  20, 
1837;  her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  the  marriage  of 
the  present  Duke  and  Dutches  of  York ;  the  baptism 
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of  the  Queen's  oldest  child,  the  late  Empress  of  Ger- 
many. The  Queen's  wedding  bonnet,  Feb.  10,  1840, 
and  her  first  shoes,  black  satin  slippers,  are  in  a  glass 
case  together. 

Kensington  Palace  is  a  red  brick  building  two  and 
a  half  stories  in  height — possibly  three  stories.  It 
has  old  fashioned  windows  with  small  panes  of  glass. 
The  grounds  are  pretty.  Albert  in  a  magnificent 
robe  sits  in  a  regal  chair.  In  front  of  the  palace  is  a 
marble  statue  of  the  Queen  made  by  her  daughter 
Louise.  Opposite  Kensington  is  the  great  Albert 
Memorial  erected  by  the  Queen  and  her  subjects  as  a 
memorial  of  Albert,  Prince  consort  as  a  tribute  of 
their  gratitude  for  a  life  devoted  to  the  public's  good. 
A  Gothic  canopy  covers  an  immense  gilt  statue  of 
Albert  surrounded  by  groups  of  statuary,  represent- 
ing all  the  world. 

The  morning  of  our  first  Sabbath  in  London, 
found  us  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  surrounded  by  the 
storied  marble  of  warriors,  statesmen  and  scholars 
of  many  ages.  The  music  was  magnificent,  might 
we  not  say  heavenly,  for  surely  the  words  were  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  mortal  ears.  The  entire 
service  was  choral  or  chanted  and  the  sermon  might 
as  well  have  been.  Whether  caused  by  the  sound- 
ing board  suspended  over  the  pulpit,  or  the  sepur- 
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charal  echoes  of  transept,  tower  and  aisle,  we  cannot 
say.  We  could  not  complete  a  sentence  of  all  we 
heard,  and  but  for  the  sweet  symphony  of  voices  the 
service  of  a  dozn  white  robed  clergy  and  sixty  white 
robed  choristers  would  have  been  lost  on  us.  When 
over,  we  were  kindly  permitted  to  view  the  interior 
as  well  as  the  exterior  of  this  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture that  was  nearly  forty  years  in  construction. 
Among  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  those  reposing 
here  we  noticed  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  its 
architect,  Wellington,  Abercrombie,  Nelson,  Corn- 
wallis,  Benjamin  West,  John  Howard,  Bishop  Heber, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  many  others  of  imperishable  fame. 
The  view  of  the  exterior  is  commanding  and  impres- 
sive. Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  404  feet. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  514  feet  in  length, 
287  feet  wide,  and  cost  $4,000,000.  It  has  a  great 
bell  that  only  tolls  for  royalty.  The  position  is  an 
elevated  one  on  Ludgate  Hill.  On  the  west  front  is 
a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  recently  restored  in  place 
of  one  erected  in  1712  to  commemorate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  cathedral.  From  St.  Paul's  we  strolled 
down  Ludgate  Hill  to  Black  Friar  bridge,  and  thence 
to  Kensington  embankment  along  the  Thames,  to 
Victoria  embankment,  where  the  great  Egyptian 
Obelisk  stands.     It  is  much  like  the  one  in  Central 
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Park,  New  York,  but  perhaps  has  a  more  perilous 
history,  in  reaching  its  latest  destination,  having 
been  abandoned  during  a  storm  in  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
It  was  recovered  and  erected  here  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  origi- 
nally erected  by  one  of  the  Pharaohs  150  B.  C.  Ex- 
tending our  walk  along  the  river  we  came  to  West- 
minster bridge,  crossed  over  and  found  we  had  tar- 
ried too  long  by  the  way,  to  obtain  seats  for  the  after- 
noon service  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  were  con- 
tent however  with  the  support  of  the  statue  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  against  which  we  leaned,  and  stood  an 
hour  or  more,  with  rapt  interest  to  a  charity  sermon 
by  Arch  Bishop  Farrar.  Alluding  to  the  White 
Chapel  district  of  London  he  quoted  from  Chauncey 
Depew,  as  a  great  American  wit  and  orator,  who  in 
recently  describing  the  horrors  of  that  place  said  he 
had  never  seen  so  much  poverty,  wretchedness  and 
sin,  warning  us  that  London  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  smouldering  volcano.  Here  Bishop  Farrar  re- 
ferred to  our  own  Chicago,  and  its  recent  troubles. 
If  his  own  church,  he  said,  is  not  up  and  doing  her 
golden  candlestick  might  speedily  be  removed.  It 
was  the  slums,  he  said,  that  were  the  nurseries  of 
that  new  race  of  barbarians,  who  conceivably  might 
be  to  us,  as  the  Goths  and  Huns  were  to  an  older 
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civilization,  so  that  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  lower  strata,  was  not  only  one  of  the  noblest 
aims  of  Christianity,  but  was  essential  to  the  States. 
Then  referring  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  its  re- 
ward, of  the  seamstresses  who  could  scarcely  get 
four  pence  for  making  a  shirt,  and  the  toilers,  male 
and  female,  glad  to  get  a  shilling  in  return  for  twelve 
hours  labor.  He  painted  that  side  of  the  picture  in  no 
unmeaning  colors.  So  earnest  and  eloquent  was  the 
distinguished  divine,  we  were  quite  oblivious  to  our 
surroundings,  but  day  after  day  found  us  at  West- 
minster, where  of  all  places  here  we  most  delight  to 
linger.  There  is  a  daily  service  here  conducted  by 
one  and  another  of  the  great  divines  with  which  Lon- 
don abounds.  But  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  and 
interest  of  Westminster,  we  may  have  more  to  say 
some  other  time. 

St.  Margaret's  chapel,  quite  near  to  Westminster, 
claimed  a  morning  visit.  We  were  kindly  given  a 
seat  in  Gladstone's  pew  and  afterward  shown 
pew  29,  set  apart  by  Arch  Bishop  Farrar  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  Americans.  It  is  designated  by  a  small 
American  flag.  Many  distinguished  dead  repose 
here.  All  the  windows  are  memorial.  One  to  Phil- 
ip Brooks,  presented  by  some  American  ladies,  is 
very  handsome.  Bishop  Brooks  preached  here  to  a 
crowded  house  upon  invitation  of  Bishop  Farrar. 
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The  Miltonian  window,  in  the  front  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's chapel,  was  the  gift  of  our  distinguished  coun- 
tryman, the  late  Geo.  W.  Childs,  and  judging  from 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Childs  some  time  after,  this 
window  gave  him  great  pleasure.  Milton's  wife  and 
child  are  buried  here. 

While  the  windows  are  magnificent,  the  seats  are 
straight  back  hard  benches,  void  of  cushions  and  the 
floor  is  stone,  cold  and  cheerless,  so  that  one  leaves 
here  with  a  consciousness  of  having  indeed  been  with 
the  sepulchred  dead.  One  of  these  hard  seats  was 
pointed  out  as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  St.  Mar- 
garets is  the  scene  of  many  American  marriages.  It 
was  here  that  charming  Miss  Willard  of  Washing- 
ton, scarce  out  of  her  teens,  married  Banker  Jamison, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  attained — well  his  majority 
— if  not  already  upon  borrowed  time.  The  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Princess  May,  was  celebrated 
here  with  great  rejoicing  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  birth  of  their  son,  the  fourth  claimant  in  suc- 
cession for  the  British  crown  is  now  a  source  of  re- 
joicing throughout  the  Queen's  dominions. 

We  saw  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  in  wax  at 
Madame  Tussand's  famous  collection,  a  few  days 
ago,  a  handsome  couple,  but  if  not  more  true  to  the 
originals    than    those   of   our   American    statesmen, 
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Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Garfield,  they  may  represent  any 
other  well  dressed  young  couple. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  resemblance  to  orig- 
inals we  chanced  to  have  seen  in  life,  it  is  a  wonderful 
collection  in  its  way  and  a  visit  to  London  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  visit  there.  A  standing  figure 
of  Madame  Tussand  herself,  a  London  policeman 
and  Horace  Greeley  are  among  the  best.  The  latter 
appears  in  his  well-known  attire,  with  hat  and  specta- 
cles on  and  snufif  box  in  hand.  His  kindly  face  would 
induce  almost  anyone  to  approach  him.  Henry  the 
VIII,  and  the  eight  partners  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  the  present  royal  household,  are  interesting 
groups.  We  searched  an  hour  to  find  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
than  serving  a  life  sentence  for  the  murder  of  her 
own  husband.  That  the  woman  is  not  guilty  of  this 
crime  has  many  advocates  here,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country  where  she  was  born.  She  has  a  sweet,  inno- 
cent face  in  this  wax  representation  of  her,  and  is 
clothed  in  garments  of  deepest  mourning. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

From  London  to  Edinburgh. 

From  London  to  Edinburgh  opened  up  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  charming  scenery,  hills  and  plains  mountains 
and  valleys,  cities  and  hamlets  passing  in  rapid  re- 
view, beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  portray.  The  very 
heart  of  old  England  was  open  before  us — and  farther 
on  the  most  historic  part  of  Scotland. 

Our  first  break  was  at  the  ancient  border  city  of 
Carlyle  with  its  remnant  of  Roman  wall,  its  great 
cathedral  and  quaint  old  castle  laden  with  memories 
of  centuries  gone  by — none  more  pathetic  than  the 
imprisonment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scoto.  We  visited 
the  gloomy  old  prison,  but  it  was  too  forbidding  to 
enter.  Resuming  our  journey,  through  deep  tunnels, 
under  lofty  mountains,  fields  of  matchless  green, 
small  and  of  every  conceivable  shape,  divided  by 
hedges  of  deeper  green,  nature  and  art  seemed  to 
combine  to  make  the  country  look  like  one  vast 
crazy-quilt.  The  small  fields  and  the  absence  of  in- 
viting homesteads  told  in  no  uncertain  accents  that 
this  is  a  country  of  landlords,  where  many  are  called 
to   labor  and   but   few   awarded   the   comforts   that 
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honest  toil  should  bring.  One-half  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  said,  is  divided  among  one  thou- 
sand people  and  the  other  half  by  no  means,  equally 
divided. 

Leeds,  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  are  large  manu- 
facturing cities  on  our  way.  At  Warwick  we  again 
break  the  journey  to  visit  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  English  castles,  ancient  enough  yet  sufficiently 
up  to  date  for  all  purposes,  according  to  our  Ameri- 
can ideas.  While  waiting  at  the  entrance  for  the 
hour  of  admission  to  arrive,  a  very  ordinary  looking 
individual  passed  through  who  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  From  this  point 
we  make  a  side  run  to  Stratford  immortalized  as  the 
birth  and  burial  place  of  Shakespeare.  The  house  is 
kept  as  a  kind  of  museum,  everything  there  of  course 
pertaining  to  the  late  distinguished  occupant.  The 
room  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born  has  surely 
undergone  very  little  change  since  that  event.  The 
desk  he  used  at  school  is  there  with  unmistakable 
marks — his  early  carving — a  name  never  to  perish. 
From  documentary  evidence  there,  it  is  sure  that 
Shakespeare's  father  could  not  write.  Probably  but 
few  could  write  in  that  day.  The  church  where 
Shakespeare  is  buried  is  but  a  short  walk,  and  a 
grand  old  English  church  it  is,  directly  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Avon.  Shakespeare's  grave  and  that  of  his 
wife  lie  side  by  side  in  the  chancel.  With  note-book 
in  hand  we  copied  the  quaint  inscription  written 
thereon  written  by  himself  as  follows : 

"Kind  friend  for  Jesus  sake  for  beare 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here ; 
Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spare  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

The  record  of  his  birth  and  death  is  on  parchment 
here,  the  former  occuring  Apr.  23,  1564,  the  latter 
Apr.  23,  1616. 

Shottery,  the  home  of  Anna  Hathaway,  the  poet's 
wife  is  about  a  mile  distant  across  fields,  through 
which  there  is  a  good  footpath,  originally  marked 
out  by  our  hero  himself,  in  the  days  when  "he  went 
wooing."  The  custodian  of  the  Hathaway  home  was 
a  distant  relative  of  Anna,  who  had  been  in  charge 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  old  cottage  has  a 
thatched  roof  and  has  seen  its  best  days. 

While  in  this  section  we  took  in  the  charming  old 
ruins  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  all  the  more  realistic 
from  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  Ken- 
ilworth, but  we  must  hasten  onward  to  another  his- 
toric ruin — Melrose  Abbey,  founded  in  the  year 
1 136.  It  was  destroyed  in  1322,  again  rebuilt,  again 
destroyed. 
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It  was  evening  when  we  arrived  at  Melrose  and 
the  next  day  the  Sabbath  when  no  one  can  enter  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  so  it  was  incumbent 
on  us  to  see  what  we  could  in  the  remaing  hour  of 
the  day.  The  venerable  custodian  was  extremely 
kind  in  hurrying  us  from  cloister  to  cloister  over  the 
graves  of  priests  and  kings  of  the  olden  times,  but  the 
gathering  gray  of  evening  was  fast  making  all  ob- 
jects alike,  obliterating  names  and  eulogies.  Com- 
ing suddenly  to  a  standstill  he  said :  "Are  you  afraid 
of  ghosts"  "No,  we  replied/'  it  is  the  living  only  I 
fear."  "Then  stand  where  you  are,"  he  said,  while 
I  go  get  a  lantern.  You  are  now  on  the  grave  of 
Queen  Johanus."  Hearing  the  gate  click  as  he 
passed  out  the  minutes  seemed  like  hours  until  the 
guide  and  promised  light  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
The  beautiful  window  where  the  heart  of  King  Rob- 
ert Burce  is  said  to  have  been  deposited  repaid  for 
the  sightless  vigil.  Emerging  from  the  Abbey  we 
had  a  fine  opportunity  to  view  the  ruins  by  moon- 
light. Sabbath  at  Melrose  was  one  to  be  remembered 
for  its  solemn  stillness  and  atmosphere  of  rest. 
Blessed  type  of  rest  eternal.  Churches  were  open  and 
we  attended  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  heard 
a  good  sermon.  Next  day  we  took  a  carriage  to 
Abbottsford,  the  beautiful  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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and  to  Dryburg  Abbey  where  his  remains  repose. 
Both  are  charming  places  on  the  Tweed.  We  were 
shown  through  Sir  Walter's  spacious  mansion.  Much 
of  the  interior,  specially  his  study  remains  as  he 
left  it.  One  room  is  devoted  to  curios.  Among:  them 
is  Rob  Roy's  musket,  Napoleon's  pistols,  a  picture 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts,  taken  an  hour  after  her 
execution.  The  grounds  are  lovely,  and  most  of  the 
trees  were  planted  by  Sir  Walter.  A  little  more  than 
an  hour  brought  us  to  Edinburgh,  than  which  there 
is  not  a  more  beautiful  city  on  either  continent.  It 
is  on  or  near  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  its  history  goes 
back  to  the  sixth  century. 

Observing  a  tallyho  coach  in  waiting  for  the  Forth 
Bridge,  with  four  gaily-caparisoned  Scotch  bays,  we 
hastily  booked  our  luggage  at  the  station  and  mount- 
ing a  ladder  for  the  highest  seats,  nearest  the  driver, 
we  wrere  soon  on  the  way  of  a  most  memorable 
dirve  of  eight  miles,  more  than  five  of  which  extended 
through  the  domains  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England,  successor  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  As 
may  well  be  supposed,  it  is  a  charming  estate,  kept 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  One  entrance  after 
another,  with  gate-keeper's  residence,  was  passed, 
with  names  assigned,  the  favorite  entrance  of  Mr. 

26 
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Gladstone  among  them,  and  a  glimpse  obtained  of 
the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor — Rosebery. 

Many  interesting  stories  were  told  of  the  youth 
and  manhood  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  as  to  what 
peculiar  fitness  he  possessed  for  such  a  station  no 
one  could  tell.  He  was  a  "good  fellow/'  fond  of  the 
races,  has  fast  horses,  but  with  all  his  broad  acres 
had  found  himself  somewhat  impecunious,  when 
he  struck  a  vein  of  luck  in  marrying  Miss  Rothschild 
who  brought  him  $7,000,000  on  her  wedding  day,  yet 
more  than  all,  the  devotion  of  a  pure  and  loving  heart. 
A  few  brief  years  only  was  she  spared  to  him. 

The  poor  of  that  region  are  lavish  in  their  praise  of 
Lady  Rosebery.  No  dreaded  landlord  evicted  Lord 
Rosebery's  tenants  then.  Their  rent  was  always 
forthcoming,  but  in  this  way ;  without  her  husband's 
knowledge  it  was  her  custom  to  go  among  the  tenants 
previous  to  rent  day  and  those  who  were  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  landlords  received  the  full 
amount,  to  be  given  the  collector.  The  entire  vil- 
lage of  Dalmena  belongs  to  Rosebe^'s  estate. 

But  of  the  great  bridge  which  we  rode  over  and 
rowed  under,  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.  It  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  man 
in  engineering  and  bridge  building,  and  the  glory  of 
its  accomplishment  is  due  to  a  once  humble  black- 
smith, now  Sir  William  Areol.   On  the  completion  of 
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this  structure  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen,  and  has 
since  constructed  another  wonderful  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  near  the  famous  old  Tower  bridge,  London. 
This  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  a  short  time  ago. 

The  Forth  Bridge  with  its  approaches  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  long;  its  two  main  spans  being  1700  and 
1710  feet  respectively,  each  formed  of  two  cantilevers 
united  by  a  girder.  The  steel  towers  from  which  the 
cantilevers  spring  are  360  feet  high,  resting  on 
granite  piers.  Thus  the  largest  steamers  pass  to  and 
fro  beneath  the  bridge  with  many  feet  between  it  and 
the  tops  of  their  masts. 

Both  money  and  courage  were  required  for  this 
achievement.  About  £3,000,000  were  expended  and 
in  the  seven  years  of  construction  seventy  men  were 
killed.  As  we  gazed  up  to-  its  wonderful  height, 
where  men  were  employed  applying  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint,  they  looked  more  like  monkeys.  This  bridge, 
over  which  trains  pass  in  rapid  succession,  reduces 
the  distance  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  Balmoral,  the  Queen's  Scottish 
residence. 

Returning  to  Edinburgh,  we  are  pleasantly  domi- 
ciled at  the  old  Waverly  on  Princess  street,  nearly 
opposite   the   graceful    Gothic   spire   erected   to   the 
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memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  200  feet  high.  Under 
the  central  canopy  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  poet  with 
the  date  of  his  birth,  1771,  and  of  his  death,  1832. 
The  outlook  from  our  window  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  old  castle,  to  which  we  made  an  early 
visit.  The  most  interesting  part  is  Queen  Mary's 
room,  small  and  irregular  in  shape  but  stored  with 
historic  memories.  It  was  in  this  room  James  the 
First  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland  was  born, 
1566.  We  looked  down,  dazed,  from  the  window 
where  the  infant  king  was  let  down  in  a  basket  when 
six  days  old  for  a  place  of  greater  safety.  From 
the  walls  of  this  room  we  copied  the  following, 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  Scottish  coat  of  arms : 
"Lord  Jesu  Chryst  that  crownit  was  with  thornes, 
Preserve  the  birth  quhais  Budgie  Heir  is  borne ; 

And  send  his  sonne  succession  to  Reign  stille 
Lang  in  this  realm  if  that  it  be  Thy  Will. 
Als  grant  O  Lord  quhat  of  his  proceed 
Be  to  Thy  Honor  and  Praise  sobied." 

The  original  ceiling  remains  bearing  the  initials 
I.  R.  and  M.  R.  in  alternate  panels.  St.  Margaret's 
chapel,  a  part  of  the  castle,  is  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  oldest  chapel  in  the  kingdom ;  but  is  interesting 
as  a  specimen  of  old  Norman  architecture.     It  dates 
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prior  to  1093,  when  Queen  Margaret  died.  It  is  in 
size  about  9  by  16  feet. 

In  the  Crown  room,  safely  secured  from  vandal 
touch,  is  the  ancient  insigna  of  Scottish  royalty,  a 
crown  richly  studded  with  precious  gems,  sceptre, 
sword  of  state,  etc.,  all  of  which  lay  concealed  in  an 
old  oaken  chest  in  this  room  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  forgotten  or  unknown  by  the  existing  genera- 
tion. They  were  brought  to  light  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  "Mons  Meg/'  an  old  cannon  capable  of  dis- 
charging a  twenty-inch  ball,  occupies  a  commanding 
position  on  the  battery,  quite  harmless  now,  having 
been  bursted  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  firing  a  sa- 
lute. 

On  our  way  from  the  castle  to  Holyrood  Palace 
were  many  points  of  interest.  A  heart  shaped  figure 
in  the  pavement  over  which  we  walked  marks  the 
famous  old  Tolbooth  prison,  so  vividly  portrayed  by 
Scott  in  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.  The  house 
where  John  Knox  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life  and  where  he  died  bears  the  following  inscription 
over  the  door: 

"Lufe  .  God  .  above  .  all  .  and  .  your  .  neighbor  .  as 
yourself/' 
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The  orthorgraphy  and  punctuation  are  here  given. 
A  small  portion  of  the  house  is  open  to  visitors  at 
six  pence  each,  and  souvenirs  in  china  kept  for  sale. 
Having  procured  a  fac  simile  of  the  abode  we  may 
henceforth  sup  our  tea  from  John  Knox's  mansion 
if  the  New  York  custom  house  officers  do  not  inter- 
fere. 

The  graveyard  where  John  Knox  was  buried  has 
sacrilegiously  been  converted  into  a  thoroughfare, 
but  the  spot  of  his  interment  is  plainly  marked  I.  K., 
1572.  Reverently  we  placed  an  American  rose  upon 
the  spot.  It  is  adjacent  to  St.  Giles  Church,  and 
was  the  burial  place  connected  with  it.  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charles  the  Second  is  near  by  and 
"Dun  Edin's  Cross,"  recently  restored  on  a  new  pe- 
destal by  Gladstone.  The  old  House  of  Parliament 
is  also  at  hand  and  finding  it  open  we  entered  a  spa- 
cious picture  gallery  and  a  library  containing  some 
very  interesting  works,  among  them  the  Confession 
of  Faith  signed  by  James  the  Sixth,  1590. 

Finally,  at  foot  of  Canongate  street,  we  reached 
Holyrood  Palace  and  Abbey,  dating  back  to  1128.  We 
walked  through  thirty-three  rooms,  richly  adorned 
with  old  tapestry  and  paintings.  The  picture  gallery 
proper  is  150  by  27  feet,  and  contains  more  than  a 
hundred  portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  by  De  Witt. 
Queen  Mary's  apartments  are  shown,  much  as  when 
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she  occupied  them.  Her  bed  remains  as  when  occu- 
pied by  the  unhappy  princess.  Passing  through 
the  audience  chamber  into  the  Queen's  bedroom  we 
saw  the  secret  passage  where  the  conspirators  en- 
tered the  closet  where  TRizzio  was  concealed,  the 
blood  stains  on  the  floor  where  Rizzio  fell,  pierced 
with  so  many  wounds.  The  royal  vaults  and  the 
roofless  chapel  contain  all  that  is  mortal  of  many 
kings  and  queens.  We  vainly  tried  to  decipher  some 
epitaphs  to  add  to  our  collection. 

Holyrood  is  still  occasionally  used  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence and  presents  a  very  habitable  appearance.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
land, Presbyterian,  holds  its  annual  meeting  here  in 
May,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  representing  the 
sovereign. 

Leaving  Edinboro,  the  beautiful,  the  North  British 
railway,  a  little  more  than  an  hour  brought  us  to 
Glasgow,  the  great  commercial  city  on  the  Clyde, 
and  second  city  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  population. 

Upon  our  arrival  here  we  found  excellent  accom- 
modations at  the  Bath  Hotel  and  being  a  party  of 
two  only,  decided  to  take  in  the  sights  at  leisure.  The 
Cathedral,  with  its  origin  dating  back  to  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  claimed  our  first  visit. 
While  not  so  large  as  some  cathedrals  on  the  conti- 
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nent  it  is  equally  interesting,  and  its  proportions  amp- 
ly sufficient  for  all  occasions,  being  320  feet  long,  70 
feet  wide  and  90  feet  high,  with  a  tower  220  feet  high. 
The  windows  of  this  mangnificent  structure  alone 
cost  $500,000.  They  were  made  in  Munich,  each  one 
representing  some  scene  in  the  Bible. 

The  great  east  window  was  a  gift  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria and  cost  £1,200.  It  represents  the  four  Evangel- 
ists. The  window  opposite  cost  more  than  double 
that  amount,  and  commemorates  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews — the  Giving  of  the  Law,  the  En- 
trance into  Promised  Land,  the  Dedication  of  the 
Temple  and  the  Captivity  of  Babylon.  The  design 
and  coloring  are  both  exquisite. 

Near  by  is  the  Necropolis,  a  naturally  terraced 
"city  of  the  dead/'  on  a  rocky  eminence  command- 
ing a  magnificent  view  of  Glasgow  and  the  busy 
Clyde,  with  countless  vessels  steaming  out  toward' 
the  great  ocean.  The  very  highest  point  on  this 
mountainous  cemetery  is  surmounted  by  a  monument 
to  John  Knox  erected  in  1825.  One  side  commem- 
orates the  first  martyr  to  religious  freedom,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  who  was  committed  to  the  flames  at  St. 
Andrews  1528. 

Burial  of  a  Lord. 

We  were  just  in  time  to  witness  a  sight  we  had 
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never  before  seen,  the  burial  of  a  lord.  It  was  sur- 
prising to  see  the  interest  manifested  by  the  common 
people.  Every  avenue  of  the  great  cemetery  was 
alive  with  them,  many  in  holiday  attire,  others  evi- 
dently had  not  taken  time  for  that,  but  were  improv- 
ing the  passing  moments  with  a  work  by  no  means 
obsolete  here,  the  knitting  of  stockings.  Now  they 
would  enlarge  on  the  many  good  traits  of  this  Lord 
Dean  of  the  Guild  and  again  chat  away  about  their 
domestic  affairs.  We  saw  nothing  different  in  the 
burial  of  a  lord  from  an  ordinary  individual — com- 
mitted "dust  to  dust" — save  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 
It  was  more  than  twelve  feet,  as  evinced  by  a  ladder 
lowered  into  the  grave  after  the  body  was  deposited. 
The  Mayor  and  other  municipal  officers  with  several 
members  of  Parliament  were  in  attendance. 

Paisley. 

From  this  city  we  took  the  Southwestern  R.  R.  to 
Ayr,  forty  miles  distant,  crossing  the  Clyde  and  pass- 
ing through  a  country  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  Soon 
we  were  at  Paisley,  once  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  kind  of  shawl  dear  to  the  pockets  as  well  as  to  the 
hearts  of  the  wearers,  but  which  now  has  only  a 
memory.  Paisley  is  also  noted  for  both  Coats'  and 
Clark's   spool   cotton     manufactories.     Members  of 
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both  families  reside  here.  The  widow  of  the  elder 
Coats  has  erected  a  handsome  church  in  memory  of 
her  husband. 

Ayr — Home  of  Robert  Burns. 

From  Paisley  our  course  skirted  the  sea  and  in 
little  more  than  an  hour  we  were  at  the  city  of  Ayr. 
Taking  the  first  cab  at  command  we  went  to  the  ob- 
jective point  of  our  visit,  two  miles  out  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  perfect  day  and  the  ride  was  a  charming 
one,  great  beech  and  elm  trees  lending  their  graceful 
shade  most  of  the  way.  Soon  our  carriage  drew  up 
in  front  of  a  one-story  thatced  cottage,  originally  but 
two  rooms,  and  over  the  entrance  we  read  the  follow- 
ing: 

Robert  Burns 

of  Ayrshire, 

Poet, 

Was  born  in  this  cottage 

January  25,  1759. 

Died 

July  21,  1796. 

Aged  37^  years. 

Entering  within  the  sacred  portals  we  were  ushered 
into  the  room  where  the  immortal  bard  first  saw  the 
light.     There  is  a  recess  in  the  wall  occupied  by  a 
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bed,  but  there  are  no  claims  of  originality  to  the  bed, 
though  very  antiquated.  A  dresser  in  another  corner 
is  all  of  the  original  furniture.  The  dishes  on  it  and 
the  great  clock  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling  be- 
longed to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Beggs.  In  the  other  room  is 
his  mother's  spining  wheel  and  souvenirs  of  the 
place  for  sale.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  cottage  and  in  one  room  is  a  collection  of  Burns 
relics  natably  the  Bible  presented  by  Burns  to  his 
Highland  Mary,  a  brass  candlestick,  his  toddy 
ladle,  his  writing  desk,  and  some  of  his  handwriting 
which  is  fairly  legible ;  also  a  snuff-box  made  from 
the  wood  of  Allaway  Kirk,  some  of  the  gold  sheet  on 
which  Queen  Victoria  stood  when  crowned  and  a 
chair  made  of  the  press  on  which  his  first  works  were 
printed. 

Alloway  Kirk — Burns'  Grave. 

It  was  with  unutterable  interest  we  gazed  upon 
everything  within  range  of  vision  and  then  drove  on 
to  "auld  Alloway  Kirk/'  where  we  saw  the  graves  oi 
Burns'  father,  sister  and  two  nieces.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  many  of  the  old  gravestones  are  scarcely 
legible,  but  the  custodian  supplies  all  and  more  for  a 
tip,  which,  if  sufficient,  brings  forth  a  poem  in  prim- 
itive Scotch.  One  grave  was  shown  as  that  of  Tarn 
O'Shanter  and  in  a  grotto  on  the  grounds  are  statues 
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to  "Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny."  In  the  gar- 
den is  a  statute  to  his  wife,  "bonny  Jean."  Farther 
on,  in  an  enclosure,  gorgeous  with  rhododendrons, 
poppies,  pansies,  etc.,  noticeably  the  daisy  that  he 
loved  so  well,  is  the  Burns  monument,  60  feet  in 
height,  surrounded  by  nine  Corinthian  columns.  We 
were  permitted  to  wander  at  will  along  "the  banks 
and  braes  of  bonny  Doon"  and  listen  to  the  rippling 
waters  that  oft  inspired  the  poet.  The  "auld  brig" 
still  withstands  the  ravages  of  time  but  is  relieved  by 
a  new  one. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Returning  to  Ayr  we  spent  the  day  wandering 
along  the  river  banks  and  seeing  the  sights  generally. 
It  is  a  seaport  city  claiming  20,000  inhabitants.  A 
free  library,  erected  through  the  generosity  of  An- 
drew Carnegie,  was  visited  and  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  extended  to  us  by  the  librarian,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, exceeded  anything  ever  met  with  at  home.  He 
not  only  gave  us  many  interesting  points  about  the 
city  and  this  great  gift  of  Carnegie,  but  also  kindly 
extended  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  served  in  the  nicest 
possible  manner.  A  recent  visit  to  Washington  and 
other  points  in  the  United  States  had  awakened  a 
great  regard  for  Americans. 

The  most  interesting  national  event — the  topic  of 
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the  day  here  now — is  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
British  crown.  In  the  churches  yesterday  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  young  Prince  and  his  mother,  as 
well  as  for  the  Queen  and  all  the  royal  family. 

Wishing  to  join  some  friends  who  were  to  return  to 
New  York  on  the  same  steamer,  and  also  to  take  in 
some  points  not  heretofore  noticed,  we  took  the  little 
Steamer  Arrow  for  Belfast  and  then  the  Northern 
Counties  railway  for  Port  Rush  and  the  Giant's  Cau- 
seway. Upon  invitation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hogg,  Presby- 
terian divine,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  and  his  mother,  then 
in  residence  at  Port  Rush,  we  joined  them  in  a  hos- 
pitable cup  of  tea  at  their  cottage,  where  we  met 
several  other  ministers  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  this  fashionable  sea-side  re- 
sort. 

Next  the  Causeway  which  we  found  less  attrac- 
tive from  being  literally  fenced  in.  The  Causeway  is 
a  singular  formation  of  basaltic  rocks — that  nature 
has  as  carefully  hewn  into  geometrical  figures,  piling 
them  up  in  pillars  or  columns  or  cliffs.  The  Cause- 
way is  a  long  pier  over  which  one  can  walk  hundreds 
of  feet  out  into  the  sea.  There  are  many  wild  le- 
gends about  these  rocky  formations,  the  most  realis- 
tic being  that  they  were  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  in  the  long,  long  ago. 
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Having  decided  upon  the  S.  S.  Furnessia  for  New 
York,  we  hasten  to  our  point  of  embarkation.  Lon- 
donderry which  is  charmingly  situated  on  Lough 
Foyle,  an  arm  of  the  great  ocean  on  whose  broad  bo- 
som we  are  soon  to  launch,  boasts  an  antiquity  sel- 
dom excelled,  dating  back  to  the  fifth  century,  prolific 
with  events  of  world  wide  interest.  To  this  day  the 
heart  of  the  Protestant  population  is  stirred  with 
emotion  at  the  very  mention  of  the  memorable  siege 
of  1688  which  lasted  from  December  till  August — 
cold  and  hunger  claiming  more  victims  than  the  op- 
posing army.  The  city  now  extends  far  beyond  the 
ancient  wall  that  then  surrounded  it,  having  been 
built  in  1613,  at  a  cost  of  over  £10,000.  The  city  had 
then  four  gates,  namely  Bishop's,  Butcher's,  Ferry 
and  Water  gates,  which  are  still  important  land- 
marks. P^ishop's  gate  is  the  historic  one  closed  by  a 
little  band  of  apprentice  boys,  who  espied  the  ap- 
proach of  King  James'  army  barely  in  time  to  close 
the  gate.  How  faithfully  the  besieged  city  held  out 
is  a  matter  of  history.  A  graceful  monument  com- 
memorates the  valour  of  a  Presbyterian  divine  to 
whom  much  is  due  for  successfully  holding  out 
against  superior  numbers,  and  the  wiles  and  bribes 
of  a  despotic  king.  The  inscription  on  it  reads  thus : 
"This  monument  was  erected  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
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ory  of  Rev.  George  Walker,  who,  aided  by  the  gener- 
ous and  brave  inhabitants  of  the  city  most  gallantly 
defended  it  through  a  protracted  siege,  viz.  7th  of 
Dec.  O.  S.  till  12th  of  August  following,  against  an 
arbitrary  and  bigoted  monarch,  heading  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  many  of  whom  were  foreign  mercenaries, 
and  by  such  valiant  conduct  in  numerous  sorties  and 
by  patiently  enduring  extreme  privations  and  suffer- 
ings, successsfully  resisting  the  besiegers  and  pre- 
serving for  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  civic  and 
religious  liberty." 

In  the  grounds  of  the  cathedral  there  is  also  a 
monument  to  the  brave  apprentice  boys.  They  were 
originally  interred  beneath  the  floor  of  the  cathedral, 
but  when  it  became  necessary,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
put  in  a  new  floor,  their  bones  were  carefully  ex- 
humed and  reinterred  in  the  yard  adjacent,  a  mound 
erected  of  the  sacred  earth  beneath  the  floor  and  a 
suitable  monument  placed  thereon.  The  cathedral 
was  erected  in  1633,  and  unlike  many  of  similar  im- 
posing edifices — never  was  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, Ulster  having  been  Protestant  since  161 1. 
This  part  of  Ireland  was  then  almost  exclusively 
Scotch  and  this  nationality  continues  to  prevail.  In 
speech  and  manner,  mode  of  living  and  habits  of 
thrift  and  industry  they  justly  claim  a  near  alliance  to 
the  Scotch. 
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The  cathedral  is  an  imposing  edifice,  in  an  excel- 
lent state,  of  preservation.  The  old  roof  recently  re- 
placed by  a  new  one,  was  found  to  be  a  hard  oak 
covered  with  lead.  The  interior  is  also  attractive. 
The  floor  is  beautifully  tiled,  and  the  windows  hand- 
some Munich  glass.  The  worshippers  are  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  identical  with  the  Church  of  England  or 
Episcopal.  In  the  cathedral  is  an  interesting  me- 
meinto  of  the  siege,  a  mammoth  bomb  that  was 
fined  into  the  besieged  city,  and  being  void  of 
explosives  was  found  to  contain  a  carefully  con- 
cealed paper  from  King  James,  offering  £2,000  to 
anyone  who  would  open  the  gates.  There  was  none 
so  base  as  to  accept  the  offer.  While  examining  this 
momento  we  had  the  honor  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Londonderry  who  also  was 
visiting  the  cathedral.  He  is  a  kind  faced,  portly 
man  of  about  seventy  years  and  three  hundred  avoir- 
dupois. He  told  us  that  notwithstanding  his  years, 
he  had  a  charming  visit  in  America  two  years  ago, 
and  when  in  Philadelphia  was  the  guest  of  Geo.  W. 
Childs. 

The  "jaunting  car"  is  a  mode  of  transit  peculiar 
to  Ireland  alone  and  quite  in  as  general  use  as  the 
buggy  is  in  our  country,  but  in  point  of  comfort 
bears  no  comparison.    It  has  but  two  wheels  and  no 
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cover.  The  seats  are  arranged  on  the  sides,  the  oc- 
cupants riding  back  to  back,  their  feet  hanging  over. 
It  takes  an  expert  to  ride,  without  being  pitched  for- 
ward to  the  ground.  All  the  hands  we  could  com- 
mand were  brought  into  service,  to  avoid  such  a  ca- 
tastrpohe,  though  constantly  reminded  we  would  be 
taken  for  English  if  we  did  so.  Our  last  experience 
in  the  jaunting  car  was  the  more  enjoyable  because  it 
was  the  last.  The  morning  dew  was  sparkling  on 
hedge  and  heather,  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  glit- 
tered in  the  early  sunlight,  the  mountains  of  Slieve, 
Gallon,  Dungiven  and  Derry  on  the  left,  Cavehill  and 
Davis  on  the  right,  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  the 
valleys  laden  with  rich  harvests  of  flax,  oats  and 
wheat,  as  with  rapid  pace  our  jaunting  car  bore  us 
onward  to  Magherafelt.  It  seemed  strange  that  so  far 
on  in  September  the  wheat  and  oats  should  still  be 
uncut.  All  the  talk  among  farmers  was  the  coming 
harvest,  and  yet  there  have  been  several  frosts. 

In  one  pleasant  little  mountain  town  that  we  visit- 
ed we  met  several  persons  who  had  lived  America. 
This  was  Tubermore,  a  very  old  place — judging  from 
some  of  the  landmarks.  The  Presbyterian  church 
bears  the  date  1720,  and  is  still  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, though  a  new  one  is  soon  to  be  erected.  There 
is  a  handsome  Gothic  Episcopal  church  and  the  Car- 

27 
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son  Memorial,  compares  favorably  with  any  church 
in  Maryville.  It  has  recently  been  built  as  a  Me- 
morial to  Rev.  Dr.  Carson,  an  able  Baptist  divine,  who 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  left  the  Presbyterian 
church  here  of  which  he  was  pastor,  and  took  a  large 
portion  of  his  flock  with  him.  He  was  drowned  some 
years  after  and  a  son  succeeded  him,  but  he  did  not 
possess  the  energy  or  eloquence  of  his  father,  yet  he 
held  the  church  for  half  a  century.  Another  cele- 
brated divine,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  great  Method- 
its  commentator,  was  a  native  of  this  section.  He  has 
a  fine  monument  at  Port  Rush.  Dr.  Cooke,  a  noted 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  also  a  native  here.  He  has 
a  grand  monument  in  Belfast  where  he  labored  with 
great  success  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Having  joined  our  fellow  passengers  on  the  Fur- 
nessia  at  Moville  we  have  been  a  week  at  sea  and 
must  conclude  our  notes  somewhat  hastily,  as  facil- 
ities for  correspondence  on  a  steamer  are  necessarily 
limited.  The  Furnessia  is  a  larger  steamer  than  the 
Ancohria  of  the  same  line  and  boasts  of  electrical 
lighting,  but  in  no  other  point  is  she  any  better. 
We  have  had  head-winds  all  the  way  and  heavy  seas 
in  part,  rough  enough  at  times  to  make  the  average 
passenger  long  to  feel  the  solid  earth  once  more  be- 
neath his  feet. 
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There  were  many  palid  faces, 
Over  cups  of  hot  beef  tea, 

As  our  ship  went  sailing  sideways, 
O'er  a  rough  tempestuous  sea. 

There  are  258  saloon  passengers  though  the  char- 
ter admits  of  but  150,  and  in  all  there  are  about  1,000 
passengers  aboard,  in  lieu  of  400  as  per  charter.  This 
necessarily  makes  a  crowd  and  with  nearly  all  sick 
at  once,  even  the  surgeon  in  charge  for  a  time,  the 
situation  was  anything  but  pleasant.  Sunshine  and  a 
smooth  sea,  however,  will  work  miracles  and  sur- 
rounding discomforts  are  ameliorated  by  pleasant 
faces  and  a  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  circum- 
stances. There  are  many  pleasant  people  aboard,  rep- 
resenting almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  in  New  York  harbor,  the  custom 
house  officers,  are  testing  the  sincerity  of  tariff  or 
free  trade  and  we  must  heed  the  summons. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Again  On  The  Atlantic. 

My  latest  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  on  the 
new  and  commodious  S.  S.  Merion  of  the  American 
line,  sailing  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool  which 
bore  us  safely  eastward  without  any  startling  inci- 
dents. Fair  winds,  calm  sea,  pleasant  companions 
and  perfect  confidence  in  our  good  Captain  Dann, 
and  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  all  combined 
to  render  the  voyage  a  memorably  pleasant  one. 
Though  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  passengers 
were  aboard,  our  country  was  well  represented,  from 
New  England  to  North  Carolina  and  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  and  even  the  sunny  island  of  Ber- 
muda. The  points  to  which  all  were  tending  were 
equally  varied  and  distinctive.  How  like  one  family 
a  ten  days  sojourn  at  sea  makes  all  feel.  We  often 
meet  as  strangers  and  part  as  friends. 

Nearing  Queenstown  a  goodly  number  decided  to 
disembark  there,  and,  having  no  definite  tour  laid 
out,  we  hailed  the  opportunity  of  "doing"  Ireland 
form  the  South  northward.  Queenstown  harbor,  or 
the  Cove  of  Cork,  as  it  is  called,  was  entirely  new 
420 
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and  hence  attractive.  The  scenery  as  we  steamed  up 
the  harbor  in  a  little  tender  that  came  out  to  meet  us 
was  perfectly  charming,  but  upon  landing  the  stern 
officers  of  the  law,  custom  house  officials,  broke  in 
upon  the  scene.  However,  whisky  and  tobacco  be- 
ing the  principal  objects  of  search,  we  had  no  trouble 
and  were  at  once  accorded  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
Queenstown  is  peculiarly  situated — one  long,  wind- 
ing street,  the  houses  somewhat  elevated,  and  having 
a  background  of  rocks  and  trees  makes  it  quite  pic- 
turesque. A  grand  cathedral,  good  hotels  and  many 
attractive  shops  abound  where  fair  venders  of  Limer- 
ick laces  revel  in  their  wares,  making  inroads  on  the 
pockets  of  novices,  in  English  money,  who  are  apt 
to  underestimate  at  first  the  value  of  shillings. 

But  Cork  was  our  objective  point  and  theither  we 
hurried.  A  strangely  queer  little  engine,  contrasting 
with  engines  in  our  country  somewhat  like  a  donkey 
to  a  horse,  stood  ready  to  take  our  train  thither.  A 
half-hour's  run  brought  us  to  our  destination.  Cork 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Lee,  commanding 
a  fine  entrance  to  the  harbor.  It  has  some  fine  streets 
and  handsome  churches.  Its  cathedral  is  a  modern 
structure,  costing  half  a  million  dollars.  Its  bells 
were  taken  down  a  year  or  more  ago,  returned  and 
re-hung  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  as  a  thank-offering  for 
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the  recovery  of  King  Edward  from  his  recent  illness, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  South  Africa. 
Cork  is  also  rich  in  historic  memories,  running  back 
to  the  seventh  cenutry,  when  some  of  the  early  saints 
established  ecclesiastical  schools.  Early  inroads 
were  made  by  the  Danes  and  Huns,  and  later  on 
Cromwell  left  his  mark,  turning  church  bells  into 
cannon.  Some  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  modern, 
notably  St.  Patrick's  and  the  Grand  Parade.  On  the 
former  is  a  fine  statue  of  Father  Matthew,  the  great 
Temperance  Apostle. 

William  Penn,  it  is  claimed,  became  a  convert  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Friends  in  Cork  under  the  preach- 
ing of  one  Thomas  Lee.  The  river  Lee  is  spanned 
by  a  number  of  handsome  bridges,  from  which  fine 
views  may  be  obtained.  The  Shandon  bells,  on  St. 
Ann's  church,  peal  forth  on  the  early  morning  air, 
claiming  a  visit.  These  bells  are  made  memorable 
by  the  poem  of  Father  Prout : 

"The  sweet  bells  of  Shandon, 

That  sound  so  grand  on 

The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee." 

The  remains  of  the  author  repose  in  the  churchyard 
adjacent.  The  present  church  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  very  old  one  in  1722.    The  old  edifice  was 
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battered  down  in  some  of  the  internal  upheavels,  for 
which  this  country  is  noted.  The  walls  of  the  present 
structure  are  fifteen  feet  and  the  key  to  the  entrance 
weighs  three  pounds. 

The  great  point  of  interest  near  Cork  to  which  all 
tourists  tend  is  Blarney  Castle,  five  miles  distant. 
Steam  cars  pass  near  the  castle,  but  we  chose  a 
jaunting  car  for  the  novelty,  and  had  the  honor  of 
riding  in  one  made  for  an  Italian  Count  at  a  cost  of 
$200,  and  our  driver  was  well  skilled  in  all  the  lore 
and  legends  of  the  early  times.  A  ride  of  little  more 
than  an  hour  over  a  grand  roadway,  redolent  with 
the  varied  perfume  of  the  hawthorne,  now  in  itt  great- 
est beauty,  the  laburnum,  the  furze,  broun  and  other 
sweet-scented  flowers  and  foliage,  brought  us  to  the 
castle  celebrated  in  song  and  story.  It  is  a  beautiful 
old  ruin  at  the  junction  of  two  little  rivers,  the  Mar- 
tin and  the  Blarney,  and  was  once  the  boasted  strong- 
hold of  one  McCarthy,  Prince  of  Desmond,  bearing 
the  date  of  1446.  A  massive  donjon  tower,  120  feet 
high,  is  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  ruin,  and  is 
ascended  by  a  spiral  stairwray  of  more  than  a  hundred 
steps.  The  view  from  the  top  is  fine  and  in  this 
locality  is  the  famous  Blarney  stone,  which  few  are 
foolhardy  enough  to  attempt  to  kiss  notwithstanding 
the  magic  power  it  is  said  to  give.    The  walls  of  the 
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tower  are  fourteen  feet  thick,  built  on  solid  rock, 
with  subterranean  passageways,  dungeons  and  ken- 
nels for  bloodhounds,  all  betoking  deeds  that  were' 
dark.  The  mansion  house  adjoining  was  built  two 
hundred  years  later,  but  is  now  a  shapeless  mass  of 
ruins.  The  castle  and  domain  is  owned  by  Sir  George 
Colthurst,  who  has  a  modern  mansion  recently  erect- 
ed a  short  distance  away.  He  is  represented  as  a 
kind  and  pleasant  man,  fond  of  America,  which  he 
visits  often.  The  custodian  of  the  castle  is  a  weird 
old  woman  who  has  had  the  position  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Upon  inquiry  we  learned  Sir  George 
pays  his  laborers  eight  shillings  a  week,  less  than 
two  dollars.  He  owns  twenty  thousand  acres,  but 
could  not  make  ends  meet  had  he  not  married  a  rich 
wife  with  whose  aid  he  is  enabled  to  exist. 

The  "Prince  of  Wales  Route"  from  Cork  to  Killar- 
ney  having  been  chosen,  we  knew  from  a  previous 
visit  a  rare  treat  was  in  store.  Leaving  the  Albert 
Quay  Station,  Bandon,  Bantry,  Glengariff  and  Ken- 
mare  were  the  main  points  of  interest.  With  a  last 
lingering  view  of  Cork,  the  mountains  of  Dunmana- 
way  and  Kerry  loomed  up  in  the  distance,  as  we 
whizzed  past  the  antiquated  ruins  of  Ballymacadame 
Abbey,  founded  by  Augustine  Nuns,  hundreds  of 
years  ago.    Next  are  the  ruins  of  Downdaniel  Castle, 
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in  the  charming  valley  of  the  Bandon.  The  town  of 
Bandon  is  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  boasting  of 
half  a  dozen  churches,  a  brewery  and  a  distillery. 
We  cross  and  recross  this  river,  finally  reach  Ban- 
try,  on  a  bay  of  unsurpassed  natural  beauties.  Here 
we  find  coaches  waiting  to  convey  us  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Glengariff,  meaning  "Rough  Glenn/'  is 
reached,  and  here  we  tarry  for  the  night.  We  are 
69  miles  from  Cork,  in  the  midst  of  scenery  unpar- 
alleled for  rugged  grandeur. 

The  surrounding  hills  and  mountains  are  singular- 
ly wild  and  broken,  relieved  by  flowers  and  foliage 
in  native  grandeur.  Huge  stone  hedges  are  trailing 
with  vines  and  flowers,  that  we  find  difficult  to  culti- 
vate. Think  of  a  rough  stone  fence  covered  with 
fuschias.  Rhododendrun,  large  as  saucers,  rich  as 
velvet,  grow  in  great  clumps ;  azaleas  and  arbutus  are 
trees,  the  hawthorne  and  laburnam  are  lading  the  air 
with  mingled  fragrance  and  all  nature  smiles  now 
on  green  Erin. 

The  morning  dew  distills  delightful  odors,  but  the 
waiting  coach  reminds  us  that  other  beauties  may  be 
unfolded.  All  aboard  we  hasten  onward  to  Kenmare, 
through  Gothic  arches  and  a  curious  tunnel,  emerg- 
ing from  which  McGillicuddy  Reeks  loom  up  in  wild 
grotesqueness  and  glimpses  are  caught  of  the  won- 
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derful  lakes  of  Killarney,  which  is  our  next  stop,  and 
our  coach  has  a  narrow  roadway,  the  Mangerton 
mountain  and  the  upper  and  lower  lakes,  where  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  hotel  we  are  comfortably  located  for 
our  sojourn  here. 

Killarney  is  a  small  town  of  about  600  inhabitants, 
whose  chief  industry  is  the  care  and  comfort  of  tour- 
ists. Their  chief  stock  in  trade  is  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  lake  and  mountain  combined,  of  which  they  are 
justly  proud.  They  admit  we  have  Niagara  Falls 
in  America,  but  no  Killarney,  in  which  they  are  about 
right.  The  Earl  of  Kenmare  and  Lord  Ardilaun  seem 
largely  to  own  the  earth  at  Killarney.  Each  has  an 
extensive  demense,  including  beautiful  drives  mid 
mountains,  lakes  and  parks  for  miles  and  miles 
around.  The  EarTs  home  park  skirts  the  lower  lake. 
The  upper  and  lower  lakes  are  many  miles  in  extent. 
It  is  said  an  ancient  city  lies  under  the  waters,  having 
submerged  in  the  early  age  as  Pompeii,  was  en- 
gulfed with  lava.  Our  guide  declared  on  a  bright 
day  with  calm  waters  the  ancient  city  can  be  seen 
from  the  surface.  Legends  abound.  Enough  is  to 
be  seen  with  unaided  eyes  to  satisfy.  The  ancient 
ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey  are  there  beyond  dispute. 
In  one  of  the  cloisters  a  yew  tree  is  growing — said  to 
be  six  hundred  years  old.     It  is  carefully  protected 
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from  American  tourists  by  a  wire  screen  far  beyond 
touch.  Derrycunihy  waterfall,  the  Wier  bridge, 
Tora  Cascade,  Queen's  Cottage,  Dinis  Island,  Cool- 
leen,  Bawn  Rocks,  all  are  points  of  interest,  but  the 
"Meeting  of  the  Waters"  surpasses  all  else  in  loveli- 
ness. No  wonder  the  poet  express  it  thus : 
There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet, 
As  the  vale  in  whose  bosom  these  bright  waters  meet. 
The  ruins  of  Ross  Castle  occupy  a  rocky  promi- 
nence on  one  of  the  lakes,  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  British  flag  was  flying.  The  village  of  Muckross 
contains  some  well-built  houses  with  excellent  drive- 
ways. A  charming  boatride  is  afforded  to  "Sweet 
Innisfallen"  Island,  where  are  the  ruins  of  another 
old  Abbey  and  the  Abbott's  grave. 

The  hotels  and  shops  abound  with  specimens  of 
Irish  industry,  notably  Limerick  lace.  The  flowers 
and  foliage  of  Killarney  are  beyond  description  and 
a  whole  summer  could  be  spent  here  pleasantly,  but 
a  couple  of  days  at  the  lakes  suffice,  and  our  kind 
host  of  Crystal  Palace  sees  us  safely  at  the  station, 
where  the  Dublin  train  awaits  us.  Once  aboard  we 
have  but  one  change,  Mallow,  where  we  enter  the 
Tipperary  country,  typical  of  the  southern  interior 
of  Ireland,  and  in  seven  hours  are  at  Dublin  on  the 
Liffey  river. 
Here  a  day  is  pleasantly  spent,  with  a  drive  to 
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points  of  interest.  The  former  Parliament  House 
fronts  on  College  Green  and  is  now  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land. The  House  of  Commons  is  used  as  part  of  the 
bank.  The  old  House  of  Lords  is  unaltered  and 
contains  some  ancient  tapestry.  St.  Patrick  Cathe- 
dral, erected  on  the  site  originally  selected  by  St. 
Patrick,  was  begun  in  1190.  It  has  had  various 
uses.  It  was  used  as  a  law  court  by  Cromwell,  and 
as  a  stable  by  James  II.  It  is  a  Protestant  Cathedral 
and  within  a  few  years  has  been  completely  restored. 
At  Trinity  College,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
are  statues  of  Burke,  Goldsmith  and  others. 

A  night  of  peaceful  rest  and  a  few  hours  by  steam 
brings  us  to  the  most  American-like  city  we  have 
seen  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — Belfast. 

Belfast,  on  a  lough  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lagan  river,  is  the  second  city  in  Ireland  in 
point  of  population,  but  first  in  intelligence,  industry, 
enterprise  and  general  go-ahead-ativeness.  It  is  well 
built,  well  paved,  modern  throughout,  though  boast- 
ing of  an  antiquity  running  back  to  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  has  many  handsome  church- 
es, several  colleges  and  numerous  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Its  main  branches  of  industry  are  ship-build- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  linen,  giving  employ- 
ment to  many  thousand  people.    Some  of  the  largest 
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ocean  steamers  were  built  in  Belfast — notably  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Majestic. 

In  the  manufacture  of  linen  Belfast  leads  the 
world.  From  start  to  finish  Ulster,  or  Northern 
Ireland,  has  this  industry  under  control.  The  flax 
is  grown,  the  yarn  is  spun,  the  cloth  woven,  bleached 
and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world — the  chief  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  As  an  industry  it  dates  back  to 
remote  ages;  but  it  was  reserved  to  William  of 
Orange — so  prominent  just  now  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ulster — to  start  the  boom  that  set  the  looms 
and  wheels  of  Ireland  to  the  merry  din  of  honest  in- 
dustry. The  persecution  of  the  French  Huguenots 
had  also  something  to  do  with  the  enterprise.  When 
William  became  king  he  invited  a  refugee  named 
Crummelin,  who  had  fled  to  Holland,  to  come  over 
to  Ireland  to  superintend  the  linen  business,  for 
which  his  life  had  made  him  so  capable.  Crum- 
melin established  a  factory  near  Belfast,  imported  a 
thousand  looms  and  wheels.  He  superintended  the 
sowing  of  the  flax  and  through  all  the  various  opera- 
tions it  is  made  to  undergo  to  the  finishing  of  the 
cloth.  Crummelin  lived  till  1727,  and  had  been  in 
his  grave  an  entire  century  before  spinning  by  ma- 
chinery had  been  introduced  in  this  country.  While 
machinery  has  greatly  excelerated  the  manufacture, 
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yet  much  of  the  finest  work  is  still  done  by  hand. 
Marvelous  makers  of  lace,  with  busy  ringers  and 
bowed  heads,  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  from 
Cork  and  Limerick  to  Derry  and  the  Causeway.  It 
is  curious  to  watch  the  little  tots  and  decrepid  old 
women  bend  over  their  work,  beautifying  one  or  two 
handkerchiefs  for  a  half  penny. 

There  is  an  immense  manufactory  in  Belfast,  from 
the  roof  of  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the 
adjacent  country  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor. 
Every  branch  of  the  business  is  explained  by  the 
guide.  Seventy  thousand  are  employed  in  the  varied 
processes  of  the  industry  and  enough  linen  is  ex- 
ported each  year  to  make  a  girdle  three  yards  wide 
around  the  earth.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver 
are  at  the  head  of  this  great  establishment,  and  they 
extended  every  courtesy  possible,  though  deprecat- 
ing our  tariff  restrictions  and  the  cotton  trust,  which 
has  greatly  crippled  industry  in  this  country  and 
England.  They  had  hope  of  better  times  here,  in 
the  event  of  the  election  of  President  Roosevelt, 
whom  they  could  not  blame  for  the  infamous  "Mc- 
Kinley  bill." 

Leaving  Belfast  on  the  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way we  pass  through  a  country  luxuriant  with  flax, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley,  all  of  which  for  short  is  here 
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called  "corn."  Not  a  day  passes  but  one  hears  some- 
thing about  the  corn  crop,  when  not  a  hill  of  the 
golden  grain  is  grown  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the 
climate  being  too  cool.  Antrim  is  the  first  town  of 
importance  and  is  noted  for  its  round  tower,  so  an- 
cient that  even  the  antiquarian  is  puzzled  as  to  its 
origin.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  fine  specimen  of 
ancient  masonry,  being  97  feet  in  height.  They 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country  and  there  are 
many  opinions  in  regard  to  the  round  towers  of  Ire- 
land. Some  advocate  a  Christian  origin,  others 
adopt  a  pre-Christian  theory,  others  that  they  were 
ecclesiastical  temples  and  some  that  they  were  Dan- 
ish outlooks.  A  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  here 
in  the  fifth  century.  That  it  was  built  in  connection 
with  some  ecclesiastical  structure  is  most  probable, 
as  the  Campanile  of  St.  Marks  in  Venice,  which 
crumbled  into  ruins  two  years  ago.  It  had  defied 
the  elements  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The 
round  towers  of  Antrim  and  Waterford  bid  fair  to 
stand  as  many  years,  as  they  are  of  much  better  ma- 
sonry than  the  Campanile  of  Venice,  which  was  too 
hazardous  to  attempt  an  ascent  a  year  before  its  de- 
molition. These  round  towers  seldom  exceed  eigh- 
teen feet  in  external  diameter,  or  a  height  beyond  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet.     Their  roofs  are  of  stone 
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masonry  and  are  conical  in  shape.  They  are  said 
to  be  divided  into  stories;  each  having  a  small  win- 
dow. There  is  a  cross  above  the  door  of  the  Antrim 
tower,  which  is  some  distance  from  the  ground. 
These  ancient  landmarks  speak  of  hands  long  sinca 
mouldered  in  the  dust,  of  a  people  whose  intents  and 
purposes  must  ever  remain  a  mystery.  How  true  it 
is  that 

"All  who  tread  the  earth 

Are  but  a  handful  to  the  crowds 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom. " 

BATTLE   OF  THE   BOYNE— ORANGEMEN 
SIEGE  OF  DERRY. 

The  Twelfth  of  July  is  to  Ireland,  what  the  glori- 
ous Fourth  is  to  our  own  country,  a  day  to  be  ob- 
served in  recognition  of  a  great  National  deliverance. 
It  is  the  214th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Boyne, 
the  closing  event  in  that  great  unpleasantness  that 
existed  between  James  the  second  of  England  and 
his  son-in-law,  William  of  Orange.  To  perpetuate 
the  principles  for  which  their  forefathers  had  sacri- 
ficed so  much,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  an 
organization  known  as  the  Orangemen  was  estab- 
lished, and  every  year  that  day  is  observed  as  we  do 
our  Fourth,  but  with  more  enthusiasm.    It  is  a  gala 
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day  all  over  Ireland.  The  colors  of  the  Order, 
orange  and  purple,  give  a  gorgeous  effect  to  the  pro- 
cessions, which  march  to  the  music  of  drum  and  fife, 
flaunting  their  gay  banners  to  the  breeze. 

The  procession  we  witnessed  was  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Maghera,  in  which  we  thought  all  Ire- 
land was  assembled,  but  later  learned  that  far  larger 
gatherings  were  marching  through  the  streets  of 
every  town  and  village  in  the  country.  Over  thirty 
orders  were  in  procession  at  Maghera.  Each  order 
has  a  Grand  Master  gayly  attired  in  a  crimson  robe, 
decorated  with  orange  and  purple,  all  in  line  wearing 
regalia  of  these  bright  colors  blending  beautifully. 
Each  order  bore  a  handsome  silken  banner,  with  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  mounted  on  a  white  horse.  The  late 
Queen  was  also  a  prominent  figure,  having  been 
greatly  in  sympathy  with  the  organization.  King 
Edward  was  also  greatly  in  evidence  on  the  banners, 
and  in  line  of  march  were  members  of  Parliament, 
clergy  and  other  prominent  citizens. 

Floral  arches  across  the  principal  streets  were  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  mottoes  and  a  great  profusion 
of  orange  lilies,  which  seem  to  bloom  here  exactly 
on  the  niche  of  time.  On  the  Sabbath  preceding 
sermons  suited  to  the  occasion  were  preached  to  the 
different  orders   in   every  town   and  village.     Rev. 

28 
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Marcus  Stevenson  of  Tubermore,  well  known  in 
Philadelphia,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  or- 
der, its  origin  and  the  causes  that  led  to  the  events 
now  celebrated. 

In  February,  1685,  James  the  second  of  England 
ascended  the  throne  with  an  avowed  determination  to 
subvert  Protestantism  and  restore  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs as  they  were  before  the  Reformation,  regard- 
less of  people  or  Parliament.  His  vim  and  rashness 
were  too  much,  even  for  the  Pope,  Innocent  XI, 
who  understood  human  nature  better  than  the  King, 
and  when  the  latter  sent  an  Embassador  to  the  Vati- 
can in  open  defiance  of  law,  the  Pope  received  him 
courteously,  but  whenever  he  reached  the  point  of 
his  mission,  his  Holiness  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
coughing  that  did  not  cease  while  his  visitor  re- 
mained. This  occurred  again  and  again,  and  when 
the  Pope  was  told  the  Ambassador  was  to  leav^ 
Rome  he  said,  "Well,  let  him  go.  Tell  him  to  start 
early  in  the  morning,  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  in  the 
heat  of  the  day." 

James  was  not  long  in  learning  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  "uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 
His  persecution  of  those  not  in  sympathy  with  his 
faith  became  more  and  more  in  evidence,  and  there 
being  five  to  one  of  the  King's  faith  in  Ireland,  the 
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minority  naturally  became  aroused.  Whispers  of  a 
plot  for  massacre,  more  appalling  than  what  had  be- 
fore occurred,  gained  credence.  The  King's  daugh- 
ter, Mary  had  espoused  the  Protestant  religion.  Her 
husband,  William  of  Orange,  then  in  Holland,  de- 
termined to  go  to  the  defence  of  his  faith  over  the 
water.  He  landed  in  England  in  November,  1688, 
and  unfurled  his  banner  emblazoned  with  the  scroll, 
"The  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land I  will  maintain. "  He  was  received  with  accla- 
mation and  without  fighting  a  battle  went  to  Lon- 
don, from  which  James  had  just  escaped.  Parlia- 
ment voted  that  James  had  abdicated  the  crown  and 
declared  William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen.  The 
adherents  of  James  in  Ireland  took  up  his  quarrel 
with  renewed  vigor,  not  acceding  to  the  new  state  of 
affairs. 

Ireland  was  in  a  ferment,  as  one  may  well  imagine. 
Several  companies  of  James'  adherents  had  reached 
Derry  by  water  and  were  approaching  the  gates  of 
the  city.  While  the  officers  were  engaged  with  the 
Mayor,  presenting  their  warrant  for  admission, 
eight  or  nine  apprentice  boys  caught  on  to  the  sit- 
uation and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  ran  to 
Ferry  Quay  gate,  which  they  were  approaching, 
raised  the  draw,  seized  the  keys  and  thus  began  the 
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memorable  seige  of  Derry.  There  were  three  other 
gates — Bishop's,  Butcher's  and  Ship  Quay — all  of 
which  were  speedily  closed.  This  occurred  April 
17,  1689,  and  the  siege  lasted  105  days.  The  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  of  this  period  are  beyond  the 
power  of  tongue  or  pen  to  describe.  But  "all's  well 
that  ends  well,"  and  the  blessings  that  came  with 
the  dethronement  of  James  were  ultimately  enjoyed 
by  all  classes  and  creeds.  King  William  was  toler- 
ant with  all  creeds,  but  while  the  ferment  still  was 
in  motion,  England  took  care  to  make  a  Protestant 
reign  permanent  for  all  time.  The  coronation  oath 
which  passed  Parliament  in  1689,  and  to  which  every 
incoming  sovereign  must  subscribe  to  this  day,  en- 
joins the  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass.  This  oath  has  ever  been  "a  thorn  in 
the  flesh"  to  the  party  it  most  affects,  and  at  the 
present  time  an  effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate  it 
from  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  which  it  is  incor- 
porated, and  to  which  the  King  or  Queen  must  not 
only  subscribe,  but  audibly  repeat. 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne  occurred  July  12,  1690, 
and  to  William  of  Orange  under  God's  blessings  the 
nation  owed  its  deliverance;  but  more  than  a  cen- 
tury passed     before  the     organization     known   as 
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Orangemen  was  established.  It  is  exclusively  an 
association  of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  religion 
of  the  Reformation,  but  will  not  admit  t  o  the  Broth- 
erhood persons  who  are  intolerant  or  who  will  up- 
braid any  one  for  his  religious  opinions.  Its  mem- 
bers are  expected  to  show  a  love  to  God  and  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  They  are  expected 
to  cultivate  the  graces  of  justice,  charity,  brotherly 
kindness;  to  make  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  to  abstain  from  all  uncharitable 
words,  observe  the  Sabbath  day,  attend  the  public 
worship  of  God,  to  make  the  glory  of  God,  the  wel- 
fare of  man,  the  honor  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
good  of  the  country  the  basis  of  all  actions.  To  all 
this  the  Orangemen  must  subscribe.  Rev.  Steven- 
son impressed  these  doctrines  effectively  on  the  Or- 
ders present,  quietly  remarking  that  he  would  not 
consider  it  an  evidence  of  good  Orangeism  to  hear 
any  of  them  cursing  the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand 
he  would  enjoin  proper  respect  to  the  kind  old  gen- 
tleman at  the  Vatican. 

William  and  Mary  were  joint  Sovereigns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  13  years,  James  but  three.  The 
latter  lived  in  France  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
dying  a  few  months  before  William. 

In  our  last  letter  we  had  just  arrived  in  London. 
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Since  then  thousands  of  miles  traversed  by  land  and 
by  sea  have  brought  us  to  the  starting  point,  and  a 
letter  brief  as  this  must  be,  would  be  inadequate  for 
a  tithe  of  what  a  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  London  un- 
folded. 

Euston  Station  was  the  terminus  of  our  journey 
from  Fleetwood,  England,  and,  estimating  the  in- 
tegrity of  London  cabmen  with  that  of  other  cities, 
we  inquired  of  the  guard  how  much  we  should  pay 
for  a  conveyance  to  Hyde  Park.  "How  many 
wheels?"  he  asked  hastily.  "It  is  not  a  question  of 
wheels,"  we  replied,  "but  of  shillings."  The  first 
accosted  said,  "Five  shillings,  six  pence;"  the  next, 
"half  a  crown"  (five  shillings.)  Observing  a  stern 
officer  of  the  law  at  hand  (a  London  policeman)  in 
whom  we  always  found  a  friend,  we  told  our  ex- 
perience. Opening  the  door  of  the  first  cab  we  had 
encountered,  he  said,  commandingly,  "Take  this 
lady  to  Hyde  Park,  and  don't  dare  ask  more  than 
one  shilling  and  sixpence." 

Once  domiciled  with  a  former  hostess  we  saun- 
tered out  to  Marble  Arch,  Oxford  street,  (the  very 
name  giving  us  confidence)  and  took  a  Piccadilly 
bus  to  Waterloo  Place,  where,  at  the  American  Ex- 
press Company's  office  we  found  mail  from  home  and 
exchanged  express  checks  for  English  gold  and  sil- 
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ver.  Spacious  accommodations  are  here  afforded  for 
reading,  correspondence  and  meeting  Americans 
from  various  sections  of  our  country — all  of  whom 
are  recognized  as  friends  and  neighbors.  There  are 
files  of  newspapers  from  many  cities  and  ample  desk 
room  and  stationery,  free.  It  is  accessible  to  many 
points  of  interest,  in  fact,  a  central  point.  When 
ready  to  leave  we  walked  down  Clarence  Terrace, 
thence  to  St.  James  Park  and  on  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, the  place  of  deepest  interest  in  all  London.  Re- 
ligious services  were  being  conducted  by  Canon 
Cheadle,  a  minor  Canon,  we  were  told ;  a  large  audi- 
ence, mostly  sight-seers,  being  in  attendance.  This 
over,  we  were  permitted  to  ramble  at  will  among 
the  tombs  of  England's  distinguished  dead  of  all 
ages.  In  our  wandering  we  chanced  to  reach  the 
Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  oldest  in  the 
Abbey,  containing  the  Coronation  Chair,  under  which 
is  the  famous  Scone  Stone,  said  to  be  the  identical 
stone  which  served  Jacob  for  a  pillow  on  which  he 
experienced  his  marvellous  dream.  It  is  called  the 
Stone  of  Destiny. 

Edward  the  First  was  the  first  king  crowned  on 
this  stone,  since  which  all  kings  and  queens  have 
been  crowned  on  it.  Queen  Victoria  had  the  honor 
to  occupy  this  chair  twice — on  the  day  of  her  coro- 
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nation  and  again  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee  in 
1887.  Edward  the  Seventh  was  crowned  in  it  two 
years  ago.  Formerly  there  was  another  chair  with 
it,  on  which  William  of  Orange  sat  when  he  and  his 
wife  were  both  crowned  on  their  accession  to  the 
throne.  William  was  not  as  tall  as  his  wife  and  re- 
quired a  higher  chair.  The  old  coronation  chair 
gold  could  not  purchase.  There  is  no  probability  of 
it  ever  reaching  a  junk  store  or  being  sold  at  auction, 
as  was  Mrs.  Hayes'  sideboard,  though  aside  from  its 
history  it  would  not  ornament  a  farmer's  kitchen.  It 
is  a  plain  wooden  structure,  with  high  pointed  back, 
and  sits  upon  four  gilded  lions,  carefully  guarded 
from  vandal  touch. 

Several  subsequent  visits  abound  with  interest, 
but  for  the  present  we  can  only  glance  at  the  interior 
of  St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  adjacent  to  Westminster, 
and  resume  at  some  future  time.  Many  distin- 
guished dead  repose  at  St.  Margarets  and  all  its  win- 
dows are  memorial.  There  is  a  magnificent  one  ded- 
icated to  Bishop  Brooks,  placed  here  by  Americans. 
This  Bishop  had  the  honor  of  preaching  here  upon 
invitation  of  Archbishop  Farrar.  There  is  another 
window  illustrative  of  the  life  of  John  Milton,  placed 
here  by  the  late  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia 
Milton's  wife  and  one  of  his  children  were  buried 
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here.  There  is  a  pew  at  St.  Margarets  set  apart  for 
Americans.  A  pew  was  shown  which  King  Edward 
formerly  occupied,  also  the  one  where  Gladstone  sat. 
All  are  plain  wooden  benches,  not  upholstered,  and 
the  floors  are  plain  stone. 

The  time  having  neared  for  our  steamer,  the  Fries- 
land,  to  sail,  much  that  was  seen  and  heard  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere  must  be  left  for  future  reminis- 
cence. The  great  Northwestern  Railway  bore  us 
through  Central  England  to  Liverpool,  our  only  stop 
this  time  being  the  quaint  old  city  of  Chester,  which 
may  some  time  be  a  subject  of  comment.  Reaching 
Liverpool  excellent  service  was  found  at  the  spa- 
cious hotel  controlled  by  the  railway,  and  ample  time 
was  afforded  to  see  the  sights  of  this  great  shipping 
seaport.  Our  hotel  is  just  opposite  St.  George's 
Hall,  where  courts  are  held,  sometimes  justice,  some- 
times injustice.  It  was  here  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  hastily  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  anc* 
the  death  sentence  pronuonced  by  a  crazy  judge,  who 
in  a  short  time  after  was  committed  to  an  insane 
asylum.  The  concensus  of  opinion  here  and  abroad 
favors  the  innocence  of  this  woman,  who  after  fifteen 
years  imprisonment  was  recently  released.  The 
judge  of  an  English  Court  is  a  high  functionary,  with 
more  pomp  and  parade  by  far  than  the  King.    We 
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chanced  to  see  both  King  and  Judge.  The  latter  was 
all  gilt  and  glare,  drawn  by  four  gaily  caparisoned 
horses.  The  King,  in  plain  attire,  bowed  and  smiled 
to  the  multitude. 

The  docks  of  Liverpool  are  the  main  feature  of  the 
place,  extending  nine  miles  along  the  coast.  From 
the  top  of  a  Liverpool  omnibus  we  had  a  command- 
ing view  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Steamships 
from  all  points  of  the  globe  were  in  the  docks.  The 
Friesland  was  to  us  the  great  objective  point  and 
with  Captain  Rodgers  at  the  helm  we  launched  out 
the  Mersey  river  into  the  Irish  sea,  passing  Holyhead 
into  St.  George's  channel,  with  Ireland  on  our  right 
and  Wales  on  our  left.  On  the  twelfth  day  we 
landed  safely  in  Philadelphia,  with  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  a  safe  voyage  and  many  new-made  friends. 
The  Friesland  is  a  smaller  steamer  than  the  Merion, 
but  is  well  equipped  with  a  good  captain  and  kind 
and  courteous  assistants,  all  tending  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  passengers.  There  was 
much  musical  and  literary  talent  on  board,  combin- 
ing to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  Musical  and 
literary  entertainments  in  the  dining-hall  in  the 
evening  and  athletic  sports  on  deck  in  the  daytime 
served  to  dissipate  all  tedious  hours. 

A  magnificent  electrical  storm  one  night  served 
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to  terrify  the  timid,  but  was  a  grand  sight  to  those 
of  better  nerve,  who  listened  with  composure  to  the 
reverberating  peals  of  thunder  and  watched  the  light- 
ning's glare  as  it  burst  upon  the  portholes  or  em- 
blazened  the  deck.  Of  the  drama  of  the  fishes  there 
wsa  nothing  more  entrancing  than  the  white-winged 
flying  fish  and  the  immense  thresher,  which  is  said 
to  be  able  to  conquer  a  whale. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  deck  companions  were 
Rev.  Dr.  Balphe  and  wife  of  St.  Clairville,  Ohio,  a 
minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church;  Dr.  C. 
M.  Jackson  and  wife  of  the  State  University  of  Mis- 
souri, who  had  been  abroad  for  study;  Miss  Isabel 
Patterson  of  Oxford,  Pa.;  Mr.  G.  M.  Miller  and 
family  of  Philadelphia,  who  contributed  much  to  the 
musical  entertainment;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Stringer  and 
family  of  England  and  many  other  delightful  people. 
Master  Norman  Stringer,  the  youngest  member  of 
this  family,  a  child  of  five  years,  was  a  prodigy  in  the 
way  of  performing  on  the  piano,  singing  and  recita- 
tion. 

After  spending  a  day  in  Philadelphia  we  took  the 
train  for  Havre  de  Grace  and  later  the  Perryville 
coach  for  Woodlawn  camp,  the  closing  day  of  the 
services.  Intervening  years  had  made  many  changes, 
but  improved  greatly  the  grove  that  resounded  as  of 
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old  with  prayer  and  praise.  Revs.  Herbert  and  Car- 
penter preached  impressive  sermons  to  fair  audiences. 
Another  day  in  the  monumental  city  and  we  arrived 
in  Washington  the  beautiful,  the  most  enchanting 
city  on  the  globe.  Thus  endeth  the  summer  outing 
of  1904. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  New  Year  Reception  at  the  White  House — The 

Founding  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 

Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  year  1907  dawned  auspiciously  on  this  great 
eapitol  city  and  its  denizens — the  weather  was  fault- 
less and  in  accordance  with  the  time-honored  custom, 
we  mingled  with  the  multitude,  wont  to  do  honor  to 
the  Nation's  Chief,  on  New  Year's  day.  The  custom 
was  established  by  the  Early  Fathers,  and  even  in  the 
memory  of  the  writer  it  was  a  day  in  which  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  great  and  small  for  the  time 
mingled,  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  different  diplomats 
being  a  distinguishing  feature.  All  this,  alas,  has 
passed  away  and  one  must  make  the  best  of  being  a 
plain  American  citizen. 

When  in  sight  of  the  White  House  the  great  East 
door  was  swaying  to  and  fro,  to  the  masses,  a  custom 
also  obsolete,  the  end  of  the  line  where  we  must  fall 
in  was  several  blocks  distant,  but  in  response  to  a 
kind  voice  saying  "drop  in  here,  lady,  it  is  far  to  the 
end  of  the  line,"  and  complying  we  saw  our  way  out 
of  a  difficulty.     The  kind  stranger  proved  to  be  a 
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friend  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Morrison,  formerly  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Ishman  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  his  companion, 
Miss  Crawly,  an  artist  of  established  reputation,  one 
of  whose  paintings  was  recently  purchased  by  Mrs. 
John  W.  Mackey  and  sent  to  Paris. 

Upon  entering  the  historic  portals  it  was  greatly  in 
evidence  that  it  was  indeed  the  people  that  were 
rushed  through  so  strenuously  that  the  President 
himself  seemed  but  a  myth  when  it  was  over.  The 
Presidential  grasp  was  faint  and  hurried  as  the  ushers 
shouted  "hurry  up,"  "step  on  lively,"  &c.  Almost  on 
a  run  we  passed  through  the  Green  room  and  the 
great  East  room,  now  bare  of  furniture,  bare  of  peo- 
ple, bare  of  everything  but  memories — for  here  of 
yore  the  crowd  was  wont  to  linger  amid  potted 
plants,  historic  pictures  and  massive  draperies,  till  the 
President  and  his  wife,  the  Cabinet  officers  and  their 
wives,  the  long  line  of  receivers,  passed  through  and 
up  the  great  stairway,  the  Marine  Band  the  while 
playing  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  This  was  in  ye 
olden  time.  Once  out  of  the  East  room  the  cellar 
steps  were  our  mode  of  egress — leading  out  a  subter- 
ranean-like tunnel — where  we  caught  a  passing 
glance  of  pretty  Dolly  Madison,  dear  Mrs.  Hayes 
and  others  who  had  graced  the  New  Year's  recep- 
tions in  the  long  ago.    "To  what  uses  do  we  come" 
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they  seemed  to  say,  as  they  looked  apologizingly  at 
their  environments.  Hurrying  on  we  again  breathed 
the  blessed  air  of  liberty,  regretting  that  this  strenu- 
ous corps  of  White  House  ushers  had  not  been  in 
the  Chicago  theatre  when  the  recent  tragedy  occur- 
red. There  surely  would  have  been  fewer  casualties 
had  they  been  there. 

While  hurrying  through,  an  epitaph  we  had  read  on 
an  infant's  tomb  in  Old  Plymouth  burying-ground, 
where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  rest,  came  opportunely  td 
mind,  as  follows — 

"Since  we  were  so  soon  done  for 
Wonder  what  we  were  begun  for." 

Rev.  Albert  Evans  of  the  Westminster  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city.  A  very  enjoyable  reception  was  tendered 
him  and  Mrs.  Evans  a  few  evenings  ago,  which  was 
attended  by  many  ministers  of  this  and  other1 
churches.  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  formerly  of  Middle- 
town,  Delaware,  made  a  very  felicitous  address  to 
Mr.  Evans,  telling  him  where  he  was  and  what  might 
be  expected  of  him.  One  thing,  he  should  never 
grow  old,  as  there  are  no  old  people  in  Washington ; 
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that  he  must  always  be  ready  to  make  an  address, 
and  told  how  he  was  once  called  upon  to  preach  for  a 
colored  audience  in  Delaware,  where  there  were  not 
as  many  colored  people  as  here.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  address  one  of  the  brethren  started  up  the  re- 
frain, "Hallelujah,  it  is  done/'  in  which  the  audience 
heartily  united.  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  has  made  a  very 
pleasing  impression  on  his  people,  is  a  fine  orator, 
using  no  notes,  and  seems  to  be  a  very  spiritually 
minded  man.  He  is  of  Welsh  extract  and  can  preach 
in  the  Welsh  language  as  well  as  in  ours.  He 
recently  visited  the  land  of  his  ancestors  and  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  him  be  able  to  understand  the 
people.  Rev.  Dr.  Luccock,  our  former  pastor,  is 
doing  well  at  the  Oak  Park  Church  in  a  suburb  of 
Chicago. 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  National  eccelesiastical 
structure  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  St. 
Albans,  near  Georgetown,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
occasioned  the  greatest  outpouring  of  any  religious 
denomination  in  Washington. 

It  is  estimated  that  30,000  persons  were  present, 
600  of  whom  wore  the  surplice  peculiar  to  this  body 
of  Christians.  The  Marine  Band,  also  in  surplice, 
rendered    effective    music.     The    corner   stone   was 
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quarried  at  Bethlehem,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Nativity.  It  was  brought  to  this  country  and  im- 
bedded in  a  block  of  American  granite.  On  the  stone 
is  inscribed  the  following:  "The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us/'  Bishop  Satterlee  of  the 
Washington  diocese  was  master  of  ceremonies,  as- 
sisted by  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  Arch  Bishop 
of  St.  Albans,  England,  and  other  distinguished 
clergymen.  There  were  about  seventy  Bishops  and 
as  many  clergy,  with  choir  boys  from  all  the  Episco- 
pal Churches  in  Washington. 

In  laying  the  great  corner  stone  Bishop  Satterlee 
used  the  same  trowel  that  Washington  used  in  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  Potomac  Lodge  of  Masons. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  the  cathedral,  which 
will  perhaps  be  the  largest  religious  edifice  in  this 
country,  there  were  other  allurements.  The  Bishop 
of  London  brought  with  him  a  present  of  a  stone 
pulpit,  the  gift  of  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury, 
called  the  Canterbury  cambon.  President  Roosevelt 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  stand  and  made  a  very  feli- 
citous address,  as  also  did  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  was  also 
present.      The    Bishop    of    London    is    an    effective 
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speaker,  whose  leading  thought  was  man's  responsi- 
bility for  man — he  is  his  brother's  keeper  in  a  very 
broad  sense.  Among  the  many  good  thoughts 
uttered  by  President  Roosevelt,  he  said :  "More  and 
more  we  have  come  to  realize  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  real  Christian  fellowship  among  men  of 
different  creeds  and  that  the  real  field  for  rivalry 
among  and  between  the  creeds  comes  in  the  rivalry 
of  the  endeavor  to  see  which  can  render  best  service 
to  mankind,  which  can  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  best 
by  doing  its  work  for  the  people  best." 

The  Hamlin  M.  E.  Church  of  Washington  has  had 
a  recent  change  of  pastors,  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  of  the 
Strawbridge  M.  E.  Church,  Baltimore,  being  the  new 
incumbent.  We  attended  a  reception  tendered  him 
and  his  family  a  few  evenings  ago,  a  very  enjoyable 
function.  Dr.  Guthrie  gave  a  brief  account  of  how 
he  came  to  Hamlin.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  pass- 
ing through  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  and 
chanced  to  meet  a  friend  who  had  a  cablegram  for 
him  as  follows :  "Hamlin.  Accept.  Answer."  He 
cabled  at  once  "accept,"  and  next  day  was  off  for 
America,  scarce  knowing  if  he  was  pastor  of  Straw- 
bridge  or  Hamlin. 

The  Hamlin  church  was  founded  in  1865  with 
twenty-two  charter  members — but  six  of  whom  live, 
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and  but  one,  E.  D.  Godfrey,  was  present.  He  and 
the  new  pastor  and  family  and  the  Presiding  Elder, 
Dr.  Sumwalt,  and  wife,  were  the  receiving  party.  Dr. 
Sumwalt  is  perhaps  the  youngest  Presiding  Elder 
in  the  Baltimore  Conference — about  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  possesses  an  excellent  voice  and  is  full  of 
wit  and  humor.  Dr.  Guthrie  made  a  good  impres- 
sion on  his  people  and  doubtless  has  a  bright  future 
before  him. 

JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION. 

Having  commenced  these  rambles  with  a  jaunt 
from  Potomac  to  Pacific,  it  is  fitting  we  should  close 
with  a  journey  from  Potomac  to  Atlantic,  and  take 
a  birdseye  view  of  the  great  exposition  commemorat- 
ing the  landing  of  the  Virginia  Pilgrims  in  1607. 
Hence,  boarding  a  pleasant  steamer  plying  the  placid 
waters  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake,  we  left 
Washington  with  its  great  Capitol  and  towering 
monument  to  the  Father  of  his  country.  Arlington, 
the  home  of  Lee  and  the  resting  place  of  the  historic 
dead,  and  southward  speeded  our  way  past  the 
ancient  city  of  Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon,  the 
home  of  the  illustrious  Washington.  At  the  latter 
point  the  old  custom  of  tolling  a  bell  was  observed, 
a  requiem  to  the  immortal  dead. 
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At  Point  Lookout,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
Washington,  the  Potomac  empties  into  the  Chesa- 
peake and  a  few  hours  later  we  are  at  Hampton  Roads 
— the  scene  of  the  great  naval  conflict  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac.  Schley's  ship,  the  Texas, 
made  famous  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  a  twin  steamer 
of  the  Monitor  were  stationed  at  this  point.  Fortress 
Monroe  is  in  immediate  vicinity.  The  first  settlers 
planted  this  fort  in  1614  and  to-day  Fortress  Monroe 
is  the  largest  and  best  equippel  fort  in  America.  Next 
to  Gilbralter,  it  is  the  greatest  fort  in  the  world  with 
the  longest  line  of  fortifications.  Portsmouth,  noted 
for  its  immense  drydocks  and  navy  yard,  employing 
many  men  and  New  Port  News  with  its  great  ship 
yard  costing  fifteen  million  dollars,  are  all  approxi- 
mately near.  Soon  we  reach  Norfolk,  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  Virginia,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Elizabeth  river.  This  river,  it  is  said,  is  the  only  one 
in  the  United  States  named  for  a  woman. 

Norfolk  is  sufficiently  near  the  Exposition  and 
many  other  points  of  interest,  hence  here  we  locate 
during  our  stay.  Half  an  hour  by  trolley  we  are  at 
Virginia  beach  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  merry 
bathers  are  enjoying  the  surf.  The  most  historic 
building  in  Norfolk  is  St.  Paul's  Church,  erected  in 
1739.  In  its  walls  a  shell  is  embedded  fired  by  Lord 
Dunmore's  fleet  in  1776.  The  city  is  replete  with  rem- 
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iniscent  features  of  early  settlement,  revolutionary 
and  civil  war  times.  On  Main  street  not  far  from 
the  steamboat  landing  is  a  lofty  monument  to  the 
Confederate  dead. 

The  landing  of  the  colonists  in  Virginia  was  on; 
May  13,  1607,  on  an  island  in  the  James  river.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  five  settlers.  The  leading 
spirit  among  them  was  Capt.  John  Smith  whose  life 
was  saved  from  the  ire  of  the  powerful  chieftain,  Pow 
hatau,  by  the  intervention  of  his  daughter  Pocahon- 
tas, who  later  married  John  Rolfe,  a  young  English- 
man, from  whom  are  descended  those  who  proudly 
trace  their  lineage  to  the  dusky  Indian  Princess. 
Her  picture  is  largely  in  evidence  at  the  Exposition 
as  is  also  some  of  her  belongings.  Her  earrings  and 
workbox  are  in  the  History  building  with  many 
articles  of  interest  belonging  to  Mrs.  Washington, 
Abigail  Adams  and  others. 

A  bell  named  for  Pocahontas,  made  of  many 
historic  bits  of  metal  and  old  coins  is  in  the  Kentucky 
building.  The  bell  weighs  five  hundred  pounds. 
On  one  side  is  this  inscription : 

"These  mingled  metals,  rich  and  kind, 
Their  purpose  high,  intent  sublime." 
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On  another  side: 

"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
All  faithful  hearts  together; 
Through  songful  summer  time 
Through  stormy  winter  weather." 

The  state  buildings  are  beautifully  located  on  the 
water  front.  All  are  reproductions  of  Colonial 
homes.  The  Virginia  building  is  large  and  replete 
with  interest.  A  portrait  of  Gen.  Lee  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Pocahontas  adorn  the  walls.  Pennsylvania 
represents  Independence  Hall.  All  portraits  of 
signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
could  be  obtained  are  there.  A  near  neighbor  to  this 
building  is  "Beauvoir,"  a  reproduction  of  the  home 
of  Jefferson  Davis  in  Mississippi,  erected  by  the 
"Daughters  of  the  Confederacy/'  It  is  called  a  one- 
story  building  after  the  custom  of  the  South,  but  in 
reality  is  two — the  sleeping  rooms  and  culinary  de- 
partment being  on  the  ground  floor,  with  the  parlor, 
ilving  room,  and  library  above.  Spacious  porches 
surround  "Beauvoir."  Among  the  portraits  we  ob- 
served were  those  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his  daughter, 
Winnie. 

The  Maryland  building  is  a  reproduction  of 
"Homewood,"  the  residence  of  Charles  Carroll,  of 
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Carrollton,  the  last  of  the  signers  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  pass  away.  He  died  in  1802. 
There  is  much  of  historical  interest  in  this  building. 
A  reproduction  of  the  old  Senate  Chamber,  in  the 
State  house  at  Annapolis  where  Washington  resigned 
his  commission  as  Commander  in  Chief,  contains  a 
solid  mahogany  table  of  that  period.  There  is  a 
painting  of  the  landing  of  the  Maryland  Pilgrims  in 
T634,  and  a  bust  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  by  a  Maryland 
sculptor.  There  are  portraits  of  six  Lords.  Baltimore 
Missouri,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  many  other 
states  have  their  reproductions  of  homes  of  ye  ancient 
times.  The  Government  buildings  are  much  like 
those  of  former  expositions,  representing  every 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  "pure  food"  build- 
ing with  demonstrations  of  hygenic  cooking  cannot 
fail  to  interest.  The  Educational  and  Historic  build- 
ings abound  with  interest  and  instruction.  Lectures, 
concerts  and  other  entertainments  are  given  every 
day.  A  room  in  the  Historic  building  is  given  to  the 
"William  and  Mary  College,"  of  Virginia,  next  to 
Harvard,  the  oldest  educational  building  in  the 
country.  It  is  located  near  Williamsburg,  and  tiad 
its  origin  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony.  It  has 
the  distinction  of  having  had  at  least  three  of  our 
Presidents    students    there — Washington,    Jefferson 
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and  Madison.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  also  a 
student,  with  a  long  line  of  illustrious  men.  The 
original  building  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London. 
Adjacent  to  the  college  is  the  oldest  Episcopal  church 
in  America — the  church  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don brought  the  present  of  a  Bible  from  King 
Edward — and  to  which  President  Roosevelt  gave  a 
lectern  on  which  this  Bible  rests.  Great  ceremonies 
were  attendant  upon  the  presentation  of  these  gifts. 

The  electrical  illumination  of  the  buildings  is  a 
bright  feature  of  the  Exposition.  The  site,  with  its 
matchless  water  views,  and  its  great  military  and 
naval  display  has  no  counterpart  in  any  previous  Ex- 
position. Many  of  the  buildings  are  permanent,  and 
are  the  neucleus  of  another  memorable  city  by  the 
sea.  Altogether  the  country  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  last  Exposition  commemorating  our  beginning 
as  a  Nation. 


The  End. 


